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ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION, 



1779—1780. 



X HE Booksellers having determined to pub- 
lish a body of English Poetry, I was per- 
suaded to promise them a Preface to the 
Works of each Author ; an undertaking, as 
it was then presented to my mind^ not very 
extensive or difficult 

My purpose was only to have allotted to 
every Poet an Advertisement, like those 
which we find in the French Miscellanies, 
containing a few dates and a general cha- 
racter; but I have been led beyond, my 
intention, I hope, by the honest desire of 
giving useful pleasure. 

A 2 



IV ADVERTISEMENT 

In this minute kind of History, the suc- 
cession of facts is not easily discovered ; and 
I am not without suspicion that some of 
Dryden's works are placed in wrong years. 
I have followed Langbaine, as the best au- 
thority for his plays : and if I shall hereafter 
obtain a more correct chronology, will pub- 
lish it ; but I do not yet know that my ac- 
count is erroneous.* 

Dry den's Remarks on Rymer have been 
somewhere -f printed before. The former 
edition I have not seen. This was tran- 
scribed for the press from his own manu- 
script. 

As this undertaking was occasional and 
unforeseen, I must be supposed to have en- 
gaged in it with less provision of materials . 
than might have been accumulated by longer 
premeditation. Of the later writers at least 
I might, by attention and enquiry, have 

♦ Langbaine's authority will not support the dates 
assigned to Dryden's Plays. These are now rectified 
in the margin by reference to the orginal Editions, the 
only guides to be relied on. 

t In the Edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Mr* 
Colman. R. 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. V 

gleaned many particulars, which would have 
diversified and enlivened my Biography. 
These omissions, which it is now useless to 
lament, have been often supplied by tlie 
kindness of Mr. Steevens and other friends ; 
and great assistance has been given me by 
Mr. Spence's Collections, of which I con- 
sider the communication as a favour worthy 
of public acknowledgement.* 

* They were communicated by their possessor, the 
Duke of Newcastle. 
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COWLEY. 



± HE Life of Cowley, no with standing the penury of 
English biograpby, )ias been written by Dr. Sprat, an 
author whose pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language have deserveilly set him high in the ranks of lite- 
ratare ; but his zeal of friendship, or ambition of eloquence, 
has produced a funeral oration rather than a history: he 
has given the character, not the life, of Cowley; for he 
writes with bo little detail, that scarcely any thing is dis- 
tinctly known, but all is shewn coniilscd and enlarged 
through the mist of patiegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and eighteen. His father was a grocer, 
whose condition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general appql- 
l&tiou of a citizen ; and, what would probably not have been 
less carefully suppressed, the omission of his name in the 
register of St. Dunstan's parish gives reason to suspect that 
his father was a sectary. "Whoever he was, he died before 
the birth of his son, and consequently left him to the care 
of his mother; whom Wood represents as struggling earn- 
estly to procure him a literary education, and who, as she 
lived to the age of eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by 
seeing her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing hirn fortu- 
nate, and partaking his prosperity. We know at least, 
from Sprat's account, that he always acknowledged her 
care, and justly paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment liiy S|3en3er's 
Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took delight to read, 
till by feeling the charms of verse, he become, as he re- 
lates, irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents which, 
sometimes remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, 
produce that particular designation of mind, and propen- 
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^Hty for some certain science or employment, which. is com- 
monly called Genius. The true Genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to some particular 
direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great painter of the 
present age, had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitation he was admitted into West- 
minster-school, where he was soon distinguished. He was 
wont, says Sprat, to relate, ^' That he had this defect in 
'^ his memory at that time, that his teachers never could 
^< bring it to retain the ordinary rules of grammar." 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to pro- 
pagate a wonder. It is surely very difficult to tell any 
thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not refrain from 
amplifying a commodious incident, though the bdok to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its confutation. 
A memory admitting some things, and rejecting others, 
an intellectual digestion that concocted the pulp of learn- 
ing, but refiised the husks, had the appearance of an in- 
stinctive elegance, of a particular provision made by Nature 
for literary politeness. But in the author's own honest 
relation, the marvel vanishes : he was, be says, such <^ an 
,^ enemy to all constraint, that his roaster never could pre- 
Itvail on him to learn the rules without book." He does 
not tell that he could not learn the rules; but that, being 
able to perform bis exercises without them, and being an 
*^ enemy to constraint/' he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
might be said " to lisp in numbers;" and have given such 
early proofs, not only of powers of language, but of com- 
prehension of things, as to more tardy minds seems scarcely 
credible. But of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is 
no doubt, since a volume of his poems was not only writ- 
ten, but printed in his thirteenth year;* containing, with 
other poetical compositions, ^^ The tragical History of 
" Pyramus and Thisbe," written when he was ten years 
cdd; and ^^ Constantia and Philetus," written two years 
after. 

• This volume was not published before 1633, when Cowley was 
fifkeea yean old. Or. Johnson^ as well as former biographers, seems 
to have been misled by the portrait of Cowley being by mistake marked 
with the age of thirteen years. R. 
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While he was yet at school he produced a comedy called 
" Love's Riddle," though it was not pubUshed till he had 
been some lime at Cambridge. This comedy is of the pas- 
toral kind, which requires no acquaintance with the living 
world, and therefore the time at which it was composed 
adds little to the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge,* where he 
continued his studies with great intenseness; for he is said 
to have written, while he was yet a young student, the 
greater part of his " Davideis ; " a work of which the ma- 
terials could not have been collected without the study of 
many years, but by a mind of the greatest vigour and 
activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge he pub- 
lished " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedication to Sir 
Kcnelm Digby ; of whose acquaintance all his coutem- 
poraries seem to have been ambitious; and " Naufragium 
" Joculare," a comedy written in Latin, but without due 
attention to the ancient models ; for it is not loose verse, 
but mere prose. It was printed with a dedication in verse, 
to Dr. Comber, master of the college; but, having neither 
the facility of a popular, nor the accuracy of a learned 
work, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince passed 
through Cambridge in his way to York, he was enter- 
tained with a representation of the " Guardian," a comedy, 
which Cowley says was neither written nor acted, but 
rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the scholars. That 
this comedy was printed during his absence from his coun- 
try, lie appears to have considered as injurious to his repu- 
tation; though, during the suppression of the theatres, it 
was sometimes privately acted with sufficient approbation. 

Li 1643, being now master of arts, he was, by the pre- 
valence of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and 
sheltered himself at St. John's College in Oxford, where, 
aa is said by Wood, he published a satir^ called "The 
*' Puritan and Papist," which was only inserted in the last 
collection of his Works ;f and so distinguished himself by 

" He was candidate this year at Weslminster-Behnol for election In 
Trinity-college, bill proved unsuccesaful. N. 

t In the firat edition of this Life, Dr. Johnson wrote, " which wai 

" ncret insetted in any collection of his Works ; "^ but he altered the 

B '2 ' 
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the; warmth of hk Idjal^ and the elegance of hUcoiiTer- 
tiatioii-, that he gained the kindAe8& and confide&oe of those 
who attended the Kin^, and amongst others of Lord Falk'» 
land, whose notice cast a, lustre on all to whom it was ex* 
tended. 

About the time when Oxford was surrendered to the 
Parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, where he 
became secretary to die Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of 
St. Alban's, and was employed in such correspondence as 
.the Royal cause requured, and particularly in cyphmng 
and decyphei*ing the letters that passed between the King 
and Queen, an employment of the highest confidence and 
honour. So wide was his province of intelligence^ that^ 
for several years, it filled all his days and twaorilunee nights 
in the week. 

' In the year 164«7, his ** Mistress" was published; for he 
imagined, as he declared in his preface to a subsequenjt 
edition, that ^* Poets are^ scarcely thought freemen of their 
" company without paying some duties, or obliging them- 
** selves to be true to love." 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe^ its 
original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age rude and 
uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his Laura, refined 
the manners of the lettered world, and filled Europe with 
love and poetry. But the basis of all excellence is truth r 
he that professes love ought to feel its power. Petrarch 
was a real lover, and Laura doubtless deserved his tender^ 
ness. Of Cowley, we are told by Barnes,^ who had means 
enough of information, that, whatever he may talk of his 
own inflammability, and the variety of characters by which 
his heart was divided, he in reality was in love but onc^ 
and then never had resolution to tell his passion. 

Thb consideration cannot but abate, in scmie measure^ 
the reader's esteem for the work and the author. To love 
excellence is natural; H is natural likewise for the lover to 
solicit redprocal regard by an elaborate display of his own 
qualifications The desire of pleasing has in different men 

eKpression when the Lives were collected into volumes. The satire 
was added to Cowley's Works by the particular iirecHon of Dr. John- 
son. N. 

« 

* Baraesii Anacreontem. Dr. J. 
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prodaoed actions of hcroisin, and effusions of wit; but il ^ 
seems aa reasonable to appear tlic champion bs the poet oF^ 
■an "airy nothing," nnd to quarrel as to write for what' I 
Cowley might have learned from hia master Pindar to call ] 
" the dream of a shadow." 

It is surely not dlfRcult, in the solitude of a college, or 
in the bustle of the world, to find useful studies and seriom J 
employment. No man needs to be so burthcned with life J 
as to squander it in voluntary dreams of fictitious oci 
rences. The man that sits down to suppose himself charge^! 
with treason or peculation, and heats his mind to on clar 1 
borate purgation of his character from crimes which h* t 
was never within the possibility of committing, differs only 
by the infrequency of hia folly from him who praises beau^ ' 
which he never saw; complains of jealousy which he never J 
felt; supposes himself sometimes invited, and sometimejT 
forsaken ; fatigues his fancy, and ransacks his memory, forj 
images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloonur] 
ncss of desjiair; and dresses his imaginary Chloris or 1 
Phyllis sometimes in flowers fading as Jier beauty, and 1 
sometimes in gems lasting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jcrmyn, he was engaged t 
in transacting things of real importance with real men and " 
real women, and at that time did not much employ his J 
thoughts upon phantoms of gallantrj'. Some of his letters 
to Mr, Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, from April ' 
to December, in 1650, arc preserved in " Miscellanea ', 
'* Aulica," a collection of papers published by Brown. J 
These letters, being written like those of other men, whose I 
minds are more on things than words, contribute no otheiv I 
wise to his reputation than as they shew him to have been T 
above the affectation of unseasonable elegance, and to have 
known that the business of a statesman can be little for- 
warded by flowers of rhetoric. 

One passage, however, seems not unworthy of some no- ' 
tice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in agitation ; 

" The Scotch treaty," says he, " is the only thing now I 
" in which we are vitally concerned; 1 om one of the last 1 
" hopers, and yet cannot now abstain from believing that T 
*' an agreement will be made; all people upon the place* 
*' incline to that of union. The Scotch will moderate 
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^ something of the rigour of their demands; the mutiud 
'< necessity of an accord is visible, the King is persuaded 
** of it And to tell you the truth (which I take to be an 
^' argument above all the rest), Virgil has told the same 
" thing to that purpose." 

This expression from a secretary of the presetit time 
would be considered as merely ludicrous, or at most as an 
ostentatious display of scholarship; but the manners of 
that time were so tinged with superstition, that I cannot 
but suspect Cowley of having consulted on this great occa- 
sion the Virgilian lots,* and to have given some credit to 
the answer of his oracle. 

* Consulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianae^ is a method of 
Divination by the opening of Virgil^ and applying to the circmnstances 
of the peruser the first passage in either of the two pages that he acci« 
dentally fixes his eye on. It is said^ that King Charles 1. and Lord 
.Falkland^ being in the Bodleian library^ made this experiment of their 
future fortunes^ and met with passages equally ominous to each. 
That of the King was the following : 

At hello audacis populi vexatus et armis^ 

Finibus extorris« complexu avulsus Iuli» 

Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 

Funera, nec^ cum se sub leges pacis iniqnae 

Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 

Sed cadat ante diem^ mediaque inhumatus arena. 

£neid iv. 6l5« 
Yet let a race untamM, and haughty foes^ 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose, 

Oppress*d with numbers in the unequal field. 

His men discouraged and himself expelPd : 

Let him for succour sue from place to place, 

Tom from his subjects and his spn*s embrace. 

First let him see his friends in battle slain. 

And their untimely fate lament in vain : 

And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease. 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command. 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand. 

And lie unburied on the barren sand. 

Drtobk. 
Lord Falkland's : 

Non haec, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 

Cautius ut ssevo velles te credere Marti. 

Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis« 

Et prtedulce decus primo certamine posset. 
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Some years afterwards, " busineEs," sayg Sprnt, " pasi- 
*' ed of course inio other hands;" and Cowley, being no 
longer useful nt Paris, was in 1656 sent back into Eng- 
land, that, " under pretence of privacy and retirement, 
"be might take occasion of giving notice of the posture 
" of things in this nation." 

Soon aiier his return to London, he was seized by some 
messengers of the usurping powers who were sent out in 
quest of another man ; and being examined, was put into 
confinement, from which he was not dismissed without the 
security of a thousand pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his Poems, with a preface, in 
which he seems to have inserted something suppressed in 
subsequent editions, which was interpreted to denote some 
relaxation of his loyalty. In this preface he declares, that 
" his desire had been for some days past, and did still very 
*' vehemently continue, to retire himself to some of the 
" American plantations, and to forsake this world for 
*' ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of submission 
to the usurpers brought upon him, his biographer has 
been very diligent to clear him, and indeed it does not 
■eem to have lessened his reputation. His wish for retire- 
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Pallai, ihou hail fail'd ihy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the awoi 

1 wam'd thee, but in vain, for welt I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue. 
That boihng blood would carry thee loo far, 
Young as thou werl to dangers, raw to war. 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Prelude of bloody fields and fighl 
Hard elements of unauspicjous war. 
Vain VDw* 10 Heaven, and unavailing 

Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very satisfactory account of this 
practice nf seeking fates in books : and sajs thai ii was used b 
Piigans, the Jewish Rabbins, and even the early Christians; the latter 
taking the Kem Teslauienl for their oracle. H. 
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ment we can easily believe to be undissembled ; a mai 
harassed in one kingdom, nnd persecuted in another, win 
after a course of business that employed all his days an<F 
half bis nights, in cyphering and decyphering, comes to 
his awn country and steps into a prison, will be willing 
enough to retire to some place of quiet and of safety. Yet 
let neither our reverence for a genius, nor our pity for m^ 
soflbrer, dispose us to forget, that, if his activity was vml 
tae, his retreat was cowardice. i" 

He ilien took upon himself the character of Physician, 
still, according to Sprat, with intention " to dissemble the 
" main design of his coming over;" and, as Mr. Wood 
relates, " complying with the men then in power (which 
" was much taken notice of by the royal party), he ob- 
" tairied an order to be created Doctor of Physic; which 
" being done to his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of 
'* some of his friends), he went into France again, having 
" made a copy of verses on Oliver's death." 

This is no favourable representation, yet even in this not 
much wrong can be discovered. How far he complied 
with the men in power, is to be inquired before he can he 
blamed. It is not said that he told them any secrets, or 
agisted them by intelligence or any other act. If he only 
promised to be quiet, that they in whose hands he was 
might free him from coniinement, he did what no law of 
society prohibits. 

The man whose miscarriage in a just cause has put him 
in the power of his enemy may, without any violation of 
his integrity, regain his liberty, or preserve his life, by a 
promise of neutrality, for the stipulation gives the enemy 
nothing which he had not before: the neutrality of a cap- 
tive may be always secured by his imprisonment or death. 
He that is at the disposal of another may not promise to 
aid him in any injurious act, because no power can compel 
active obedience. He may engage to do nothing, but not 
to do ill. 

There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. 
It does not appear that his compliance gained him con- 
fidence enough to be trusted without security, for the bond 
of his bail was never cancelled; nor that it made him 
think himself secure, lor, at that dissolution of goveri^ »| 
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mcnt which followed the deatb of Oliver, he reluiiicd into 
France, where he resumed his former station, and staid till 
the Restoration. 

" He continned," says his biographer, *' under these 
" bonds till the general deliverance ; " it is therefore to be 
" supposed, that he did not go to France, and act again 
for the King, without the consent of his bondsman ; tliat 
he did not shew his loyatty at tlie hazard of his friend, but 
by his friend's permission. 

Of the verses on Oliver's death, in which Wood's nar- 
rative seems to imply something encomiastic, there has 
been no appearance. There is a discourse concerning his 
government, indeed, with verses interoiixed, but such as 
certainly gained its author no friends among the abettors 
of usurpation. 

A doctor of physic, however, he was made nt Oxford, 
in December, 1G57; and in the commencement of Uie 
Royal Society, of wliich an account has been given by 
Dr. Birch, he appears busy among the experimental philo- 
bophers witli the title of Dr. Cowley. 

There is no reason for supposing that he ever attempted 
practice: but his preparatory studies have contributed 
something to the honour of his country. Considering 
Botany as necessary to a physician, he retired into Kent to 
father plants ; and as the predominance of a favourite 
study affects all subordinate operations of the intellect. 
Botany in the mind of Cowley turned into Poetry. He 
composed in Latin several books on Plants, of which the 
first and second display the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac 
verse; the third and fourth, the beauties of Flowers in 
various measures ; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of Trees, 
in heroic numbers. 

At the same time were produced, from the same Uni- 
versity, the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, of dissi- 
milar genius, of opposite principles; but concurring in the 
cultivation of Latin Poetry, in which the English, till 
their Works and May's Poem appeared,* seemed unable to 
contest the palm with any other of the lettered nations. 

• By May's Poem we are here to underslarid a continuation of 
Lucan's Pharsalia to the Jcmli of Julius Ciesar, by Thomas May, an 
ian, who flouriBheii in ihe rejgna of Jamfa and 
a life is given ill ilie Biogra|)hia Brii 
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If the Latin performaDces of Cowley and Milton be com* 
pared (for May I hdd to be superior to both), the advan- 
tage seems to Ife on the side of Cowley. Milton is gener- 
ally content to express the thoughts of the ancients in their 
language; Cowley, without much loss of purity or ele- 
gance, accommodates the diction of Rome to his own con* 
cieptions. 

At the Restoration, after all the diligence of his long 
service, and with consciousness not only of the merit of 
fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, he naturally 
expected ample preferments ; and, that he might not be 
forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. But 
this was a time of such general hope, that great numbers 
were inevitably disappointed : and Cowley found his reward 
very tediously delayed. He had been promised by both 
Charles the First and Second, the Mastership of the Savoy; 
" but he lost it," says Wood, " by certain persons, eue- 
*' mies to the Muses." 

The neglect of the Court was not his only mortification ; 
having, by such alteration as he thought proper, fitted his 
old Comedy of " The Guardian " for the stage, he pro- 
duced it * under the title of " The Cutter of Coleman- 
** street +." It was treated on the stage with great severity, 
and was afterwards censured as a satire on the King's 
party. 

Mr, Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the first exhi- 
bition, related to Mr. Dennis, " that, when they told 
" Cowley how little favour had been shewn him, he re- 
*^ iceived th^ news of his ill success, not with so much firm- 
^' ness as might have been expected fi'om so great a man/' 

What firmness they expected, or what weakness Cowley 
discovered, cannot be known. He that misses his end will 
never be as much pleased as he that attains it, even when 
he can impute no part of his failure to himself; and when 
the end is to please the multitude, no man perhaps has a 
right, in things admitting of gradation and comparison, to 

• 1663. 

t Here is an error in the designation of this comedy, which our au- 
thor copied from the title-page of the latter editions of Cowley's Works : 
the title of the play itself is without the article, ** Cutter of Coleman^ 
" street/' and that because a merry sharking fellow about the town> 
named Cutter, is a princi[«al character in iu H. 
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throw the whole blame upon his judges, and totally to ex- 
clude diffidence and shame by a hauglity consciousness of 
his own excellence. 

For the rejection of this play it is difficult now to find 
the reason : it certainly has, in a very great degree, the 
power of fixing attention and exciting merriment. From 
the charge of disaffection he exculpates himself in his pre- 
face, by observing how unlikely it is that, having followed 
ihe royal family through all their distresses, " he should 
hnse the lime of their restoration to begin a quarrel with 

them." It appears, however, from the Theatrical Re- 
^sier of Dowries, the Prompter, to have been popularly 
considered as a satire on the Royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he published 
his pretensions and his discontent, in an ode called " The 
"Complaint;" in which he styles himself t\ie Tnelanchotj/ 
Cowley. This met with the usual fortune of complaints, 
and seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, maliciously enough, 
together in some stanzas, written about that time on the 
choice of a Laureat; a mode of satire, by which, since it 
Vas first introduced by Suckling, perhaps every generation 
poets has been teazed. 

Savoy-miEsing Conley came inlo ihe coiirl. 

Making apologies for his bad play j 
Every one gave hini so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could say : 
Nor would he have had, 'li) thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly : 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his piuful Melancholy. 

Hia vehement desire of retirement now came again upon 
' Not finding," says the morose Wood, " that pre- 
" ferment conferred upon him which he expected, while 
" others for their money carried away most places, he re- 
" tired discontented into Surrey." 

" He was now," says the coiirlly Sprat, " weary of the 
" vexations and formalities of an active condition. He had 
" been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign man- 
" nera. He was satiated with the arts of a court ; which 
" sort of life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, 
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^^•yotnothiB^ bould make it quiet. Thote were the roBwnt 
^* that moved him to follow the violent inclinaticm of his 
*' own mind, which, in the greatest throng of hisfonneir 
** business^ hi^d still callied upon him, and represented to 
** him the [true delights of solitary studies, of temperate 
^* pteasures, and a moderate revenue below the malice and 
<V0atteries of fortune." 

So differently are things seen ! and so differently are they 
diewn I But actions are visible, though motives are secret* 
Cowley certainly retired; first to Barn-elms, and afterwards 
to Chertsey, in Surrey. He seems, however, to have lost 
part of his. dread of the hum of men *• He thought him<- 
self now safe enough from intrusion, without the defence of 
tBdiititains alid ocecms; and, instead of seeking shelter in 
'America, wisely went only so far froih the bustle of life as 
that he might easily find his way back, when solitude should 
grow tedious. His retreat was at -first but slenderly ac^ 
commodated; yet he soon obtained, by the interest of the 
Earl of St. Alban's and the' Duke of Buckingham, such a 
•Ic^Eise of the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample in^ 
come* 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be solicitously 
asked, if he now was happy. Let them peruse one of his 
letters accidentally preserved by Peck, which I recommend 
to the consideration of all that may hereafter pant for soli- 
tude. 

« To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

".Chertsey, May 21, 1665. 

** The first night that I canle hither I caught so great a 
** cold, with a defluxion of i^heuni, as made me keep my 
*^chamber ten days. ^ And, two after, had such a bruise on 
"^^^^ my ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn 
^* myself in my bed. This is my personal fortune here to 
^ begin with. And, besides, I can get no m'oney from my 
^tenants, and have my meadows eaten up every night by 
^* cattle put in by my neighbours. What this signifies^ or 
^^ may come to in time, God knows; if it be ominous, it 
^* can end in nothing less than hanging. Another misfor- 
^ tune has been, and stranger than all the rest, that you 

• UAllegro of Milton. Dr. J. 
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" have broke your word with me, ond failed to come, even 
'* lliough you told Mr. Boia thftt you would. This is what 
" they call Monslri .limile. I do hope to recover my late 
" hurt so farre within five or six days (though it be uncer- 
'* tain yet whether I shall ever recover it) as to walk about 
" again. And tlien, methinks, you and I and the Dean 
** might be very merry upon St. Ann's Hill. You might 
*' very conveniently come hither the way of Hamptoo 
" Town, lying there one night. I write this in pain, and 
" can say no more: ya-bum sapienti." 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure or suSer the uneasi- 
ness of solitude; for he died at the Po rch -house * in 
Chertsey, in 16G7, in the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried witli great pomp near Chaucer and Spen- 
ser; and King Charles pronounced, " That Mr. Cowley 
" had not left behind him a better man in England." He 
is represented by Dr. Sprat as the most amiable of man- 
kind ; and this posthnmous praise may safely be credited, 
as it has never been coritradictecl by envy or l>y Ihction, 

Such are [he remarks and memorials which I have been 
able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, writing 
when the feuds of the civil war were yet recent, and the 
minds of either party were easily irrilated, was obliged to 
pass over many transactions in general expressions, and to 
leave curiosity often unsatisfied. What be did not tell, 
cannot however now be known ; I must therefore recom- 
mend the perusal of his work, to which my narration can 
be considered only as a slender supplement. 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written with 
narrow views, and, instead of tracing intellectual pleasures 
in the minds of men, paid their court to temporary preju- 
dices, has been at one time too much praised, and too 
much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all orfier things subject by their nntnre to the 
choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and at dit- 
ferent times takes different forms. About the beginning of 

* Now in ihe possession of Mr. Cl.nrk, AUerman of London. Dr. J. 
— Mr. Clatk was, in 1798, elected lo ihe importinl office of Cham- 
bnlain of London ; and has evtrv yeai since been nnonimously re- 
•kcled. N. 
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the seventeenth century, appeared a race of writers that 
may be termed the metaphysical poets ; of whom, in a cri- 
ticism on the works of Cowley, it is not improper to give 
some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to 
shew their learning was their whole endeavour : but, un«- 
luckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, instead of writing 
poetry they only wrote verses, and very often such verses 
as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear; for 
the modulation was so imperfect, that they were only found 
to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated poetry 
Tfxvif ftijxijTM^, an imitative art^ these writers will, without 
great wrong, lose their right to the name of poets ; for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything; they neither 
copied nature nor life ; neither painted the forms of matter, 
nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those however who deny them to be poets, allow them 
to be wits. Dryden confesses of himself and his contem- 
poraries, that they fall below Donne in wit; but maintains, 
that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being " that which 
** has been often thought, but was never before so well 
" expressed," they certainly never attained, nor ever 
sought it; for they endeavoured to be singular in their 
thoughts, and were careless of their diction. But Pope's 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : he depresses it 
below its natural dignity, and reduces it from strength of 
thought to happiness of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
be considered as wit which is at once natural and new, 
that which, though not obvious, is, upon its first produc- 
tion, acknowledged to be just; if it be that which he that 
never found it wonders how he missed ; to wit of this kind 
the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. Their thoughts 
are often new, but seldom natural ; they are not obvious^ 
but neither are they just ; and the reader, far from wonder- 
ing that he missed them, wonders more frequently by what 
perverseness of industry they were ever found. 

. But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, may 
be'more rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind 
of discordia concurs; a combination of dissimilar images^ or 
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tliscoreiy of occult resemblances in things apparently nn- 
like. Of wit, thus defined, th^ hsve more than enough. 
The most heterogenous ideas are yoked by violence toge- 
ther ; nature and art are ransacked for illustrations, com- 
parisons, and allusions; their learning instructs, and their 
subtlety surprises; but the reader commonly thinks his im- 
provement dearly bought, and, though he sometimes ad- 
mires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it will be readily 
inferred, that they were not successful in representing or 
moving the aflcctioos. As they were wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, they had no regard 
to that uniformity of sentiment which enables us to con- 
ceive and to excite the pains and the pleasure of other 
minds : they never enquired what, on any occasion, they 
should have said or done ; but wrote rather as beholders 
than partakers of human nature ; as Beings looking upon 
good and evil, impassive and at leisure ; as Epicurean 
deities, making remarks on the actions of men, and the 
vicissitudes of life, without interest and without emotion. 
Their courtship was void of fondness, and their lamenta- 
tion of sorrow. Their wish was only to say what they 
hoped had been never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the 
pathetic ; for lliey never attempted that comprehension and 
expanse of thought which at once 611s the whole mind, and 
of which the first effect is sudden astonishment, and the 
second rational admiration. Sublimity is produced by 
a^r^ation, and littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and consist in positions not limited by 
exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to minute- 
ness. It is with great propriety that Subtlety, which in its 
original import means exdity of particles, is taken in its 
metaphorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have little 
hope of greatness; for great things cannot have escaped 
former observation. Their attempts were always analy- 
(ick; they broke every image into fragments; and could 
DO more represent, by their slender conceits and laboured 
particularities, the prospects of nature, or the scenes of 
life, than he who dissects a sun-beam with a prism can ex- 
hibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 
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What they wanted however of the sublime^ they eiidea«- 
Youred to supply by hyperbole ; their amplification had no 
limits ; they left not only reason but &ncy behind them ; 
and produced combinations of confused magnificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great . labour, directed by great abilities, is never 
wholly lost; if they firequently threw away their wit upon 
false conceits, they likewise sometimes struck out unex- 
peotedf thith : if their conceits were far-fetched, th^ were 
often Worth the carriage. To write on their plan it was ait 
kast necessary to read, and think. No man could be bom 
a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, 
by descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations bor- 
rowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, and here- 
ditary siiQlles, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility of 
syllables. 

In perusing the works of this xi^e of authors, the mind 
is exercised either by recollection or inquiry; either 
something already learned is to be retrieved, or something 
new is to be- examined. If their greatness seldom elevates, 
their acuteness often surprises ; if the imagination is not al- 
ways gratified, at least the powers of reflection and com- 
parison are employed; and in the mass of materials which 
ingenious absurdity has thrown together, genuine wit and 
useful knowledge may be sometimes found buried perhaps 
in grossness of expression, but useful to those who know 
their value; and such as, when they are expanded to per^- 
spicuity, and polished to elegance, may give lustre to 
works which have more propriety though less copiousness 
of sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed 
from Marino and his followers, had been recommended by 
the example of Donne, a man of very extensive and va^ 
rious knowledge ; and by Jonson, whose manner resem- 
bled that of Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than 
in the cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly 
more imitators tiian time has left behind. Their imme- 
diate successors, of whom any rememjprance can be said 
to remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Ck>wley, 
Cleiveland, and Milton. Denham andi Waller sought ano- 
ther way to fame, by improving the harmony of our numbers. 
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Mttton tried the metaphysic style only in his lines upon 
Hobson the Carrier. Cowley adopted it^ and excelled his 
predecessors, having as much sentiment and more musick. 
Suckling neither improved versification^ nor abounded in 
conceits. The fiishionable style remained chiefly with 
Cowley; Suckling could not reach it, and Milton dis- 
dained it. 

CaiTicAL Remarks are not easily understood without 
examples ; and I have therefore collected instances c( the 
modes of writing by which this species of poets (for poets 
they were called by themselves and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

AS the authors of this race were perhaps more desirous 
of being admired than understood, they sometimes drew 
their conceits from recesses of learning not very much fre- 
quented by common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on 
Knowledge : 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew ; 

The phoenix Truth did on it rest^ 

And boilt his perilling nest, , 
That right Pbrphyrian tree which did true logic shew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And tb* apples were demonstrative : 
So dear their colour and divine. 
The very shade they cast did other lights outshine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 

Love was with thy life entwined. 

Close as heat with fire is joinM ; 

A powerful "brand prescribM the date « 

Of thine, like Meleagefs fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More enilam'd thy amorous rage. 

In the following verses we have an allusion to a Rabbi- 
nical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I ask not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person Love does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it. 

Thus Donne shews his medicinal knowledge in some en- 
oomiastick verses : 

VOL. I. c 
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In every ihUig tliiere naturally grows 
A Balsamum to keep it fresh and new. 

If 'twere not ihjurM by extrinsique blows f 
Youi* youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And Tirtut and such engredients, hare made 

A mithiidate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or said. 

Tbouj^ the following line^ of Donne, on the last night 
of the year, have sooiething in them too scholastick, they 
are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two yeass, not past nor next. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 
Who, meteor-like, of stuff and form perplex t. 

Whose what and where in disputation is. 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 
I sum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th' old, nor cieditor to th' new. 
That cannot say, my thanks I have forgot. 

Nor trust I this with hopes ; and yet scarce true 

This bravery is, since these times shew'd me you, Donkb. 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne^s reflectionr 
upon Man as a Microcosni : 

If men be worlds, there is in erevy one 
Something to answev in soo>e proportion ; ^ 
All the world's riches:, and in good men, thk. 
Virtue, our form's form, and our souPs soul, is. 

OF thoughts so far-fetched, as to be not only unexpected^ 
but unnatural, all their books are full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poesies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, Uke a ring, th' equator Heaven deles bind. 
When Heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then move Heaven than 'tis will be) 
*Tis thou must write the poesy there,^ 

For it wanteth one as yet,. 
Then the sun pass throiigh't twice a year. 

The sun, which is esteem'd the god of wit. Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raised about identity i» 
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philosophy, are by Cowley vrith still more perplexity ap» 
plied to Love : 

Five years ago (says story) I lovM you« 

For which yoa call me most inconstant now ) 

Pardon vne, laadaui, you mistake the nian ; 

For I am HOC the same that { vat then ; 

No fiesh is now the same *twas then in me. 

And that my mind is chang*d yourself may see. 

The same thoughts to retain ctiU^ apd iiite«M> 

Were more inconstant far : for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant psove. 

If from one subject they t' another mowe ; 

My members then the father members were. 

From whence these take their birth, which now are here. 

If then this body love what th* other did^ 

Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of di^rent women is, in geograpUcal poetrj^, 
compared to travels through differeot countries : 

Hast thou not found each woman^s breast 

(The lamf where thou hast txavell^) 
Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countries so unciviliz'd as those? 
Lust, the scorching dog-^tar^ here 

Rages with immoderate heat; 
Whilst Pride, the rugged Northern bear. 

In others makes the cold iloo great. •' * 

And where these are tempcrttte known. 

The soil's all banen sand^ or rocky stone^ Cowlbt. 

V 

A Lover, burnt up by his a£fection^ is compared to 

Egyp^- 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 
And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the head appear } 
But all my too much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. Cowlbt. 

The lover supposes his lady acquainted with the ancient 
laws of augury and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

C 2 
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When sound in every other part. 
Her sacrifice is found without an heart. 

For the last tempest of my death 
Shall sigh out that too, with my breath. 

iThat the chaos was harmonized, has been recited of old; 
bat whence the different sounds arose remained for a mo- 
dem to discover: 

Th' ungovemM parts no correspondence knew ; 

An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 

Till they to number and fixt rales were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor chose. 

Earth made the Base ; the Treble, flame arose. Cowlet. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical account: 
bat Dcmne has extended them into worlds. If the lines 
are not easily understood, they may be read again. ^'' 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric> and an Asia, 
And quickly make that which was nothing all. 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee doth wear, 
A g^obe, yea W6rld, by that impression grow. 
Till thy (ears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters sent from thee my heaven ditiolved so. 

On reading the following linte, the reader may perhaps 
cry out— -C6ij/z£sm worse confounded. 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the best light to his sphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing ovr^. Do^nb. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good man 
isateleso^? v 

Though God be our true glass through which we see 
All, abee the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 
Virtues, indeed remote, seem to be near. 
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Who would imagine it possible that in a very fetr lines 
so many remote ideas could be brought together ? 

Since 'tis my doom, Lotc's undershrieve, 
W^iy this reprieve ? 

Why doth my she advows<ni iiy 

Incumbeocy ? 
To sell thyself dost thoa intend 

By candles end. 
And hold the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how soon the market fails. 
Your sex lives faster than the males; "^ 

And if to measure age*s span. 
The sober Julian were th' account of man. 
Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. Clkiyeland. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these may be 
examples : 
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By every wind that comes this way. 

Send me at least a sigh or two. 
Such and so many 111 repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. Cowlet. 

In^^ears I'll waste these eyes. 
By Lovejftri^Qly fed ; 
So lust of old the Deluge punished. Cowley. 

AH arm'd in brass, the richest dress of war» 

(A dismal glorious sight !) he shone afar. 

The son himself started with sudden fright. 

To see his beams return so dismal bright. ^ Cowlet. 

An universal consternation : 
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His bloody eyes he burls round, his sharp paws 

Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about. 

Lashing his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 

Trees, though no wind is stirring, shake with fear ; 

Silence and horror fill the place around ; 

Echo itself dares scarce qepeat the sound. * - Cowley. 



THEIR fictions were often violent and unnatural. 

Of his Mistress bathing. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do ' 
To the false light that treacherous fishers shew. 
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And all with as mtiob ease might takeu be. 

As she ^t first took me j 

For ne'er did light so clear 

Among the waves appear, 
Though every night the sun himself set there. Cowlby. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass : 

My name engraved herein 
Doth cotitribtile my firmness to this glass ) 

Which, ever since that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav*d it was. Dokne. 

THEIR conceits were sentiments slight and trifling. 

On an inconstant woman : 

He enjoys the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears. 
In the clear heaven of thy brow. 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair and gay. 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May, Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, and read 
by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows : 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here spouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. Cowley. 

As they sought only for novelty, they did not much en- 
quire whether their allusions were to things high or low, 
elegant or gross ; whether they compared the little to the 
great, or the great to the little. 

Physick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourself have made ; 

That pain must needs be very much, 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 
Forvl too weak of purgings grow. Cowley 
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The World attd a Clock. 

Mahol th' inferior world's fantastic face 

Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 

Great Nature's well-set clock in pieces took ; 

On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 

Of life and motion, and with equal art 

Made up the whole again of every part. Cowlet. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, that it may 
not want its due honour, Cleiveland has paralleled it with 
the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 

Makes no' man atheist, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why should hallow'd vestal's sacred shrine 

Deserve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

These pregnant wombs of heat would fitter he. 

Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Persian would admire 

No sun^ but warm's devotion at our fire : 

He'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store 

Of both ? 'tis here : and what can suns give more ? 

Nay, what's the sun, but in a different name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame I 

Then let thjs truth reciprocally run. 

The sun's heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 

Death, a Voyage: 

No family 
E'er rigged a soul for Heaven's discovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with hhu in joy to share. Oonk£. 

THEIR thoughts and expressions yr&re sometimes 
grossly absurd; and such as no figures or licence can re- 
concile to the understanding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head , 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead^ 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ; 

Ah, soUish soul, said I, 

When back to its ca^ again I saw ii fly : 

2 
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Fool to resume her broken chain, ' 

And irow her galley here^ again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
' Where it condemned and destin'd is to burn ! 
Once dead, how can it be. 
Death chould a thing so pleasant seem to thee. 
That thou should'st come to live it o*er again in me ? Cowley* 

A Lover's heart, a hand grenady : \/ 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 

Into the self-same room ; 

Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
Then shall Love keep the ashes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall out of both one new one make : 
From her's th' allay, from mine the metal take. Cowley. 

The poetical propagation of Light: 

The prince's favour is diflus'd o'er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 

Then from those wombs of stars, the bride's bright eyes. 

At every glance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with stars, and doth prevent. 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
First her eye kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' lustres rise : 
And from their jewels torches dp take fire. 
And all is warmth, and light, and good desire. Dokve. 

THEY were in very little care to clothe their notions 
with elegance of dress, and therefore miss the notice and 
the praise which are often gained by those who think less, 
but are more diligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a Mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in realitjy 
is by Cowley thus expressed : ^ 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand. 
Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I must needs, I'm sure, a loser be. 
To change thee as thou'rt there, jfor very^thee. 

That prayer and labour should co-operate, are thus 
taught by Donne : 

In none but us are such mix*d engines found. 
As hands of double office : for the ground - 
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We till with theiti : and them to heaven we raise : . 
Who prayerless'laboursy or, %vithout this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the same author^ a common topick, the danger of 
procrastination, is thns illustrated : • 



That which I should have begun 



In my youth's morning, now late must be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers must do, 

Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost 

Light and strength, dark and tir'd, must then ride post. 

All that man has to do is to live and die; the sum of y 
humanity is comprehended by Donne in the following ^ 
lines : 

Think in how poor a prison thou didst lie i 

After enabled but to suck and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province pack'd up in two yards of skin. 

And that usurp'd, or threaten*d with a rage 

Of sicknesses, or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchised thee ; 

Thou hast thy expansion now, and liberty; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharg'd is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies : this to thy soul allow, 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch'd but now, 

THEY were sometimes indelicate and disgusting Cow- 
ley thus apostrophises heauty : 

i* ' Thou tyrant, which leav'st no man free ! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be ! 
- Thou murderer, which hast kill'd; and devil, which would*st 
damn me! 

Thus he addresses his Mistress ; 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the stm to me. 

Add one more likeness, which I'm sure you can, ^ 

And let me and my sun beget a man. 

Thus he represents the meditations of a Lover : 

Though in thy thoughts scarce any tracts have been 
So much as of original sin. 
Such charms thy beauty wears, as might 
Desires in dying coafest saints excite. 
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Thou with strange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do lust for thee. 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 

The true taste of Tears. 

Hither lyith crystal vials» lovers, come. 

And take my tears, which are love's wine. 
And try your mistress* tears at home ; 

For all are false, that taste not just like mine. Dovne. 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still. 

As that which from chaf *d musk-cat's pores doth trill. 

As the almighty balm .of the early East; 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast. 

And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat drops but pearl coronets : 

Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress' brow defiles. Dovne. 

/ 

$ 

THEIR expressions sometimes raise horror, when they 
intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from diseases free. 

So from all other ills am 1^ 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. Cowley. 

They were not always strictly curious, whether the opi- 
nions from which they drew their illustrations were true ; 
it was enough that they i»ere popular. Bacon remarks, that 
some falsehoods are continued by tradition, because they 
supply commodious allusions. 

It gave a piteous groau, and so it broke : 

In vain it something would have spoke; 

The love within too strong for*t was. 

Like poison put into a Venice-glttss. Cowley. 

IN forming descriptions, they looked out, not for images, 
l3yt!it for conceits. Night has been a common subject, which 
wpoets have contended to adorn. Dryden's Night is well 
known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Thou seest me here at midnight, now all rest : 
Time's dead low-water; when all minds divest 
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To-morrow's business ; when the labourers l^avt 
Such rest in bed, that their last chorch-yard grave. 
Subject to change, will scarce be a type of this ; 
Now when the cHent, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, slee[i8 ; when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although 6ad watch he keep, 
Doth practise <Jying by a little sleep ;^ 
Thou at this midnight seest me. ^ 



IT hmst be however confessed of these writers, that if 
they are upon common subjects often unnecessarily and uil- 
poetically subtle ; yet, where scholastick speculation can be 
properly admitted, their copiousness and acuteness may 
justly be admired. What Cowley has written upon Hope 
shews an unequalled fertility of invention: 

Hope, whose weak being ruin'd is. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate*8 dilemma wound ^ 

Vain shadow I which dost vanish quite. 
Both at full noon and perfect night I 

The stars have not a possibility 

Of blessing thee; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
rris Hope is the most hopeless thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight. 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devour'st it quite ! 

Thou bring*st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 
' The joys which we entire should wed. 

Come deflower*d virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 
Such mighty custom's paid to thee :. 
For joy, like wine kept close, does better taste; 
If it take air before its spirits waste. 

< 

To the following comparison of a man that travels and 
his wife that stays at home, with a pair of compasses, it y 
may be doubted whether al^urdity or ingenuity has better 
claim: 

Our two souls, therefore which are one. 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an ex))ansion, 

Like gold ta airy thiuucbs beat. 
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If they be two, they arc two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two; 

Thy soul, the fix'd foot, makes no show- 
To moYCy but doth if th' other do. 

And though it in the centre ait. 
Yet, when the other for doth roam. 

It leans and hearkens after it. 
And grows erect as that conies home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th* other foot obliquely run. 

Thy firmness makes my circle just. 

And makes me end where I begun. Donite. 

In all these examples it is apparent, that whatever is im- 
proper or vitious is produced by a voluntary deviation from 
nature in pursuit of something new and strange; and thai 
the writers fail to give delight by their desire of exciting 
admiration. 

^ HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general repre- 
sentation of the style and sentiments of the metaphysical 
poets, it is now proper to examine particulai'ly the work» 
of Cowley, who was almost the last of that race, and un- 
doubtedly the best 

His Miscellanies contain a collection of short compos!-- 
tions, written some as they were dictated by a mind at lei- 
sure, and some as they were called forth by different occa- 
sions ; with great variety of style and sentiment, from bur- 
lesque levity to awful grandeur. Such an assemblage of 
diversified excellence no other poet has hitherto afforded. 
To choose tlie best, among many good, is one of the most 
hazardous attempts of criticism. I know not whether Sca- 
liger himself has persuaded many readers to join with him 
in bis pre&^rence of the two favourite odes, which he esti- 
mates in his raptures at tlie value of a kingdom. 1 will, 
however, venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, wliiqii 
ought to be inscribed To my Muse, for want of which the 
second couplet is without reference. When the title is 
atlded, there will still remain a defect; for every piece 
ought to contain in itself whatever is necessary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has some epitaphs without names ; which 
are therefore epitaphs to be lett, occupied indeed for the 
present, but hardly appropriated. 

The oile on Wit is almost without a rival. It was about 
tbg time of Cowley that /F//, which had been till tiicn'used 

7 
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for InleileclioH, in contradistinction to tViU, took the mean- 
ing, wimtcver it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passagi?a in which poets hnvc exemplified their 
own precepts, none will easily be found of greutcr excel- 
lence than that in wliich Cowley condemns exuberance of 

Ycl 'tis not to ailoni alid gilil each jarl. 
That shews mote cost lliati art. 

Jewels It nose and lips but ill appear ; 
m ■ llaiher than all tilings wit, let none be iherc. 

Ijv- Several lights will not be seen, 

^Bi< If there be nothing else between. 

P^ Men doubt, because they gtand so thick i' ih' sk)'. 

If ihoie be stars which paitit the gulaxy. 

la his verses to Lord Falkland, whom every man of his 
^me was proud to pruiae, there are, as there must be in all 
Cowley's compositions, some striking thoughts, but they 
are not well wrouglit. His Klegy on Sir Henry Wotton 
is vigorous and happy ; iht series of thoughts ia eiisy and 
natural ; and the conclusion, though a little weakened by 
the intrusion of Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in most of 
his encomiastic poems, he has forgotten or neglected to 
name his hemes. 

In his poem on tht; deiilh of Hervey, there is mnch 
praise, but little passion ; u very just and ample delineation 
of such virtues as a studious privacy admits, and intellec- 
tual excellence as a mind not yet called fortli to action can 
display. He knew how U) distinguish, and how to com- 
mend, the quahties of his companion; bui, when he 
wishes to make us weep, he tbrgets to weep himself, and 
diverts his sorrow by imagining how his crown of buys, if he 
had it, would crackle in [\\ejire. It is the odd fiitc of this 
tWought to be the worse for being true. The bay-leaf 
crackles remarkably as it burns; as therefore this property 
was not assigned it by chance, the mind must be thought 
aufficientiv at ease that could attend to such minuteness of 
physiology. But the power of Cowley is not so much to 
move the affections, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and alone; 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, sucli va- 
ried similitude, such a succession of images, and sucli a 
dance of words, it is in vain to expect cxce\il V\ov\i Ctw- 
ley. Mis strength tilwayi, apjicars in his agiVvlj ■. \ufi \oW 
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tility is not the flutter of a light, but the bound of an elat* 
tick mind. His levity never leaves his learning behind it; 
the moralist) the politician, and the critick, mingle Aeir 
influence even in this airy frdlick of genius. To sneh a 
performance Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
not the knowledge ; Dryden could have supplied the know- 
ledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun, 
and happily concluded^ contain some hints of criticism very 
justly conceived and happily expressed. Cowley's critical 
abilities have not been sufficiently observed: the fewdecisiona 
and remarks, which his prefaces and his notes on the Da- 
videis supply, were at that time accessions to English liter- 
ature, and shew such skill as raises our wish for more, ex- 
amples* 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and pkasing 
^)ecimen of the familiar descending to the burlesque* 

His two metrical disquisitions for and against Reason 
are no mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. The ^t ^n ga t 
against knowledge produce little conviction. In those 
which are intended to exalt the human faculties, Reaaon 
has its proper task assigned it ; that of judging, not of 
things revealed^ but of the reality of revelation. In the 
verses/or Reason is a passage which Bentley, in the only 
English verses which he is known to have written, seems to 
have copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth shine^ 
, With thousand lights of truth divine. 

So numberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet Reason must assist too y for, in seas 

So vast and dangerous as these. 
Our course by stars above we cannot know 

Without the compass too below. 

After this says Bentley ; * 

Who travels in religious jars. 
Truth rnixM with error, shade with rays. 

Like Whiston wanting pyx or stars, 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is believed to 
have wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by 

* Dodsley'a Collection of Poems, Vol. V. R. 
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their just value, and has therefore closed liis Miscella- 
nies with the verstis upon Crasbaw, which apparently ex- 
cel bU that have gone before them, and in which there arc 
beauties whicli common authors may justly think not only 
above their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreovl'iqiies, or pa- 
rapbrasticol IranslationEi of some little poems, which pass, 
however ju!>tly, under the name of Anacreon. Of these 
songs dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which even the 
morality is voluptuous, and which teach nothinjr but the 
enjoyment of the present day, he has given rather a pleas- 
ing than a taithful representation, having retained their 
^rJteiiness, but lost their simplicity. The ^nacreon of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decora- 
tion of some mo<lem graces, by which he is undoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and perhai^s, if titey 
would honestly declare their own perceptions, to far the 
greater part of those whom courtesy and ignorance are 
content to style the Learned. 

'Xliese little pieces will be found more finished in their 
kind than any other of Cowley's works. The diction shews 
nothing of the mould of time, and the sentiments are at no 
great distance from our present habitudes of thought. 
Real mirth must be always natural, and nature is unilbrm. 
iVien have been wise in very different modes ; but they 
iiave always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of lan- 
guage, and the tamiliar part of language continues long 
the same ; the dialogue of comedy, when it is transcribed 
from popular manners and real life, is read from age to 
age with equal pleasure. The artifices of itiversion, by 
which the established order of words is changed, or of in- 
novation, by which new words or meanings of words are 
introduced, is practised, not by those who talk to be un- 
derstood, but by those who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now nil 
the pleasure which they ever gave. If he was formed by 
nature for one kind of writing more than for another, his 
power seems to have been greatest in the familiar and the 
iestlve. 

The next class of his poems is called The Mistress, of 
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which it is not necessary to select any particular pieces for 
praise or censure. They have all the same beauties and 
fiuilts, and nearly in the same proportion. They are writ* 
ten with exuberance of wit, and with cqsiousness of leam* 
ing ; and it is truly asserted by Sprat, that the plenitude 
of the writer's knowledge flows in upon his paige, so that 
the reader is commonly surprised into «,me improvement; 
But, considered as the verses of a lover, no man that hat 
ever loved wiU much commend them. They are neidier 
courtly nor pathetic, have neither gallantry nor fondness. 
His praises are too far sought, and too hyperbolical, either 
to express love, or to excite it; every stanza is crowded 
with darts and flames, with wounds and death, with 
mingled souls and with broken hearts. 

T^ principal artifice by which The Mistress is filled 
with conceits is very copiously displayed by Addison., 
Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, expressed metapho- 
rically by flame and fire; and that which is true of real 
fire is said of love, or figurative fire, the same word in the 
same sentence retaining both significations. Thus, ^* bb« 
<< serving the cold regard of his Mistress's eyes, and at the 
^' same time their power of producing love in him, he con* 
*< siders them as burning glasses made of ice. Finding 
" himself able to live in the greatest extremities of love, be 
^' concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the 
^< dying of a tree on which he had cut his loves, he ob- 
'^ serves that his flames had burnt up and withered the 
" tree.'" 

These conceits Addison calls mixed wit ; that is, wit 
which consists of thoughts true in one sense of the expres- 
sion,^ and false in the other. Addison's representation 
is sufiiciently indulgent: that confusion of images may 
entertain for a moment; but, being unnatural, it soon 
grows wearisome. Cowley delighted in it, as much as if 
he had invented it ; but, not to mention the antients, he 
might have found it full blown"" in modern Italy. Thus 
Sannazaro : 

Aspice quam variis distringar Vesbia curls ! 

Uror, et heu ! nostro manat ab igne liquor : 
Sum Nilus, sumque i£tna simul ; restringite flamroas 

O lacrirose, aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meas. 
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One of the severe theologians of that time censured 
him as having published a book of profane and lascivious 
Perses. From the charge of profaneness, the constant 
tenor of his life, which seems to have been eminently vir- 
tuous, and the general tendency of his opinions, which 
discover no irreverence of religion, must defend him; but 
that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the perusal 
of his work will sufficiently evince. 

Cowley's Mistress has no power of seduction : she " plays 
** round the head, but reaches not the heart." Her beauty 
and absence, her kindness and cruelty, her disdain and 
inconstancy, produce no correspondence of emotion. His 
poetical account of the virtues of plants, and colours of 
flowers, is not perused with more sluggish frigidity. The 
compositions are such as might have been written for 
penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philosophical rhymer 
who had only heard of another sex ; for they turn the 
mind only on the writer, whom, without thinking on a 
woman but as the subject for his task^ we sometimes esteem 
as learned, and sometimes despise as trifling, always ad- 
mire as ingenious, and always condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindarique Odes aie now to be considered ; a spe- 
cies of composition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus 
might have counted in his list of the lost inventions ofanti" 
quityj and which he has made a bold and vigorous attempt 
to recover. 

The pprpose with which he has paraphrased an Olym- 
pick and Nemaean Ode is by himself sufficiently explained. 
His endeavour was, not to shew precisely what Pindar 
spoke, but his manner of speaking. He was therefore not 
at all restrained to his expressions, nor much to his sen- 
timents ; nothing was required of him, but not to write as 
Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginning is, I think, abdve 
the original in elegance, and the conclusion below it in 
strength. The connexion is supplied with great perspi- 
cuity ; and the thoughts, which to a reader of less skill 
seem thrown together by chance, are concatenated without 
any abruption. Though the English ode cannot be called 
a translation, it may be very properly consulted as a com?-^ 
mentary. 

VOL. I. D 
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The ^)Irit of Pindar is indeed not e^ery where equally 
preserved. The following pret^ lines are not such as hit 
deep mmith was used to pour : 

Great Rhea's son. 
If in Olympus top, where thou 
3itt*8t to behold thy sacred show. 
If in Alpheos's silver flight. 
If in my verse thou take delight. 
My verse, great Rhea*s son, which is 
Lofly as that and smooth as this. 

Tn the Nemaean ode the reader must, in mere justice to 
Kndar, observe, that whatever is said of the original new 
moon^ her tender forehead and her homs^ is superadded by 
his paraphrast, who has many other plays of words and 
ikncy unsuitable to the original, as 

The table, free for ev'ry guest. 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feast more upon thee, than ihou on it. 

* He sometimes extends his authors dioughts without im- 
proving them. In the Olympionick an oath is mentioned 
in a single word, and Cowley spends three lines in swear* 
ing by the Castalian Stream. We are told of Theron's 
boun^, with a hint that he had enemies, which Cowley 
thus enlarges in rhyming prose : 

But in this thankless world the giver 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
Tis now the cheap and frugal fashion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, *tis much worse than so; 
It now an artifice does grow 
WroRgs and injuries to do. 
Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first rank in 
learning and wit, when he was dealing out such minute 
morality in such feeble diction, could imagine, either wak« 
ing or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses his own 
subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pindarick; 
and, if some deficiences of language be forgiven, his strains 
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are such as those of the Theban Bard were to hia contem- 
poraries: 

Begin the long, and strike ihe lining lyre: 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted quire, 

All hand in hand do deceml; advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measuce dincej 
While the dance laBla, how long aoe'er it be, 
iilf music's voice shall bear it cornpaoy j 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to find the 
poet conclude with lines like these: 

But stop, my Muse — 
Hold thy Pindarirk Pegusus closely in. 
Which does to rage begin — 
— Tis an unruly and a ha rd-moulh'd horse — 
Twill no unskilful touch endure. 
But Rings writer and reader too that nits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of 
the metaphysical race, is thai of pursuing his thoughts 
to the la£t ramifications, by which lie loses the grandeur 
of generality; for of the greatest things the parts are little; 
what is little can be but pretty, and by claiming digni^ 
becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power of description is 
destroyed by a scrupulous enumeration, and the force of 
metaphors is lost, when the mind by the mention of par- 
ticulars is turned more upon the oviginal than the second- 
ary sense, more upon that from which the illustration is 
drawn than that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
uitituled The Muse, who goes to take the air in an intel- 
lectual chariot, to which lie harnesses Fancy and Judg- 
ment, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Invention : how 
he distinguished Wit from Fancy, or hov.' Memory could 
properly contribute to Motion, he has not explained : we 
are however content to suppose tliat he could have justified 
his own fiction, and wish lo see the Muse begin her ca- 
reer ; but there is yet more to be done. 

Let the poilillion Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be set ; 
And let the aity/oo/JMfn, running all betide, 
Mike a long row of goodly pride ; 
D 2 
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Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentences. 

In a well-worded dress, 

And innocent loves, and pleasant truths and useful lies. 

In all their gaudy liveries. 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber o( mag* 
nificence; yet I cannot refuse myself the four next lilies: 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne> 

And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way. 

And life, alas ! allows hut one ill winter*s day. 

In the same ode, celebrating the power of the Muse, 
he gives her prescience, or, in poetical language, the fore- 
sight of events hatching in futurity ; but, having once an 
egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to show us that he 
knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the close nests of Time dost peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm shell and the thick white doet spy 

Years to come a-forminglie, 
dlose in their sacred fecundine asleep. 

The same thought is more generally, and therefore 
more poetically expressed by Casimir, a writer who has 
many of the b^uties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas. 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 
Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems to have been 
carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and the fami- 
liar, or to conceits which require still more ignoble epi- 
thets. A slaughter in the Red Sea new-dies the water's 
name; and England, during the Civil War, was Albion 
no mwre^ nor to be named from white. It is surely by some 
fascination not easily surmounted, that a writer professing 
to revive the noblest and highest writitig in verse^ makes 
this address to the new year : 

Nay, if thou lov'st me, gentle year. 
Let 80 much as love be there, 
Vain, fruitless love I mean -, for, gentle year> 
Although I fear 
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Hiere'i uf thii cHtilicm little need, 

Yet, gentle year, lake lieed 

How thou ilosi make 

Such a mistake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
rts by ihy cniel predeceasors has been shewn : 
For, Ihongh 1 have too much cause lo iloubt il, 
I Tain would try, for once, if Ufu can live withou 




The 
Prior- 


reader of this will be inclined to cry 

Ye Critics, sag, 

JIow pBor to thii was Pindar's style • 


out with 



Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or 
Nenijean songs what Antiquity has disposed them to ex- 
pect) will at least see tliat they are ill represciiteii by such 
puny poetry; and all will determine that if this be the old 
Theban strain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's smi- 
liments must be added the uncertainty and looseness of his 
measures. He takes ilie liberty of using in any place a 
verse of any length, from two syiiables to twelve. Tlic 
verses of Pindar Iiave, as he observes, very little harmony 
to a modern ear; yet by examining the syllables we per- 
ceive them to be regular, and have reason enough for sup- 
posing that the antient audiences were delighted with the 
sound. The imitator ought therefore to have adopted what 
he found, and to have added what was wanting; to have 
|>reBerved a constant return of the same numbers, and to 
liave supplied smoothness of transition and continuity of 
thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sfirat, that the ki-egidarity of numbers 
is the very thing which makes lliat kind of poesy Jit for all 
inaiiner of subjects. But he should have remembered, that 
what is fit for every thing can fit nothing well. The great 
pleasure of verse arises from the known measure of the 
lines, and uniform structure of the stanzas, by which the 
voice is regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindarick style be, what Cowley thinks it, the 
highest and noblest kind of writing in verse, it can be adapt- 
ed only to high and noble subjects ; and it will not be easy 
to reconcile the poet with the critic, or to conceive how 
that can be the highest kind of writing in verse, viUv^^, 
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according to Sprat, is chiefly to be preferred for its near 
affinity to prose. 

This lax and lawless ;ir€r8ification so much coneea.led the 
deficiencies of the barren, and flattered the laziness of the 
idle, that it immediately overspread our books of poetry ; 
all the boys and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they 
that could do nothing else could write like Pindar. The 
rights of antiquity were invaded, and disorder tried to 
break into the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonian Theatre, 
in which all kinds of verse are shaken together, is unhap- 
pily inserted in the Musce Anglicance, Pindarism prevailed 
about half a century; but at last died gradually away, and 
other imitations supply its place. 

Hie Pindarick Odes have so long enjoyed the highest 
degree of poetical reputation, that I am not willing to 
dismiss them with unabated censure ; and surdy, though 
the mode of their composition be erroneous, yet ttiany 
parts deserve at least that admiration which is due to great 
comprehension of knowledge, and great fertility of fancy. 
The thoughts are often new, and often striking; but the 
greatness of one part is disgraced by the littleness of an- 
other; and total negligence of language gives the noblest 
conceptions the appearance of a fabric august in the plan, 
but mean in the materials. Yet surely those verses are not 
without a just claim to praise; of which it may be said 
with truth, that no man but Cowley could have written 
them. 

The Davideis now remains to be considered; a poem 
which the author designed to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no scruple of declaring, b^ 
cause the -^neid had that number; but he had leisure or 
perseverance only to write the third part. Epic poems 
have been left unfinished by Virgil, Statius, Spenser, and 
Cowley, That we have not the whole Davideis is, however, 
not much to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, 
tacitly at least, confessed to have miscarried. There are 
not many examples of so great a work, produced by an 
author generally read, and generally praised, that has 

* First published in quarto, l669» under the tide of ** Carmen Pin* 
** daricum in Theatrum Sheldbnianum in solennibus magniBci Operis 
*' Encaeniis. Recitatum Julii die 9, Anno I669, a Corbetto Owen, 
" A.B. ^d. Chr, Alumno, Authore." R. 
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crept through a century with ao little regard. Whatever 
is said of Cowley, is meant of his other works. Of the 
Davideis no mention is made ; it never appears in books, 
nor emerges in conversation. By the Speclator it has been 
once quoted; by Rymer it ha^ once been praised; and by 
Dryden, in " Mack Flecknoe," it has once been imitated : 
nor do I recollect much other notice from its publication 
till now in the whole succession of English literaluro. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be inquired, it 
will be found partly in the choice of the subject, and partly 
in the performance of the work. 

Sacred History has been always read with submissive 
reverence, and an imagination overawed and controlled. 
We have been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness 
and Etmplicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose on 
its veracity with such humble confidence as suppresses 
curiosity. We go with the Historian as he goes, and slop 
with him when he stops. All amplificalion is frivolous aiid 
vain ; all addition to that which is already sufficient for tlie 
purposes of Religion seems not only useless, but in some 
degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible interposition 
of Divine Power are above the power of human genius to 
digniiy. The miracle of Creation, however it may teem 
with images, is best described with little diffusion of lan- 
guage : He spake the word, and tkeij were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with an evil spirit ; 
from this Cowley takes an opportunity of describing Hell, 
and telh'ng the history of Lucifer, who was, he says. 

Once general of a gilded host of apiiies. 
Like Heaper leading forth the spangled nighla ; 
Butdoyn, like light'niiig which him sinick, he came, 
Atjd roar'd at his first plunge into llie flame, 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of mis- 
chief, in which there is something of Heathenism, and 
therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, 
concludes by lashing Aw breasl with his long tail. Envy, 
after a pause, steps out, and among other declarations of 
bcr 2ca1 [ittcrs these Itucs : 
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Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply, 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky : 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height, 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. ' 
Th' old drudging Sun, from his long-beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 
Thejocund orbs shall break their measur'd pace. 
And stubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven 8 gilded -troops shall flutter here and there^ 
Leaving their boasting songs tun*d to a sphere. 

Every reader feels himself weary with this useless talk of 
an allegorical Being. 

It is not only when the events are confessedly miraculous, 
that fancy and fiction lose their effect : the whole system 
of life, while the Theocracy was yet visible, has an ap- 
pearance so different from all other scenes of human action^ 
that the reader of the Sacred Volume habitually considers 
it as the peculiar mode of existence of a distinct species of 
mankind, that lived and acted with manners uncommur 
nicable ; so that it is difficult even for imagination to place 
us in the state of them whose story is related, and by con- 
sequence their joys and griefs are not easily adopted, nor 
can the attention be often interested in any thing that befalls 
them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed to the rec^K* 
tion of poetical embellishments, the writer brought little 
that could reconcile impatience, or attract curiosity. No- 
thing can be more disgusting than a narrative spangled 
with conceits; and conceits are all that the Davideis sup^ 
plies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is descrip- 
tion,^ or the power of presenting pictures to the mind. 
Cowley gives inferences instead of images, and shews not 
what may be supposed to have been seen, but what thoughts 
the sight might have suggested. When Virgil describes 
the stone which Tumus lifted against iEneas, he fixes the 
attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumspicit ingens, 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis. 

* Dr. Warton discovers some contrariety of opinion between this 
and what is said of description, in p. 26. C. 
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Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his ht9^ 
ther, 

I saw him fling the stone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the sword taken from Goliah, he says, 

A sword so k^ eat, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it 

Other poets describe Death by some of its common ap- 
pearances. Cowley says, with a learned allusion to sepul- 
chral lamps real or fabulous, 

Twixt his right ribs deep piercM the forious blades 
And open'd wide those secret vessels where 
Life's light goes out, when first they let in air. 

But he has allusions vulgar as well as learned. In a 
visionary succession of kings : 

Joas at first does bright and glorious shew. 
In life's fresh mom his fiime does early crow. 

Describing an undisciplined army, after having said with 
elegance, 

His forces seemM no army, but a crowd 
Heartless, unarmed, disorderly and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar things; 
he ofiends by exaggeration as much as by diminution : 

The king was plac'd alone, and o*er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some con- 
ceit: 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals births 

Where he the growth of fatal gold doth see. 
Gold, which sdone more influence has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question to the con" 
fusion of Philosophy: 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace. 
Why does thaMwining plant the oak embrace; 
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^ The oak for .courtship most of all unfit, 

And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness 
that surpasses expectation : 

Nay, gentle guests, he cries, since now you*re in. 
The story of your gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the Morning : 

As glimmering stars just at the approach of day, 
Cashier*d by troops, at last drop all away. 

The dress of CUtbriel deserves attention : 

He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright, 
That e'er the mid-day sun pierc*d through with light ; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Wash*d from the morning beauties' deepest red; 
An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skiei^ 
Where the most sprightly azure pleas*d the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all. 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
Tlie choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley's imagery : what might 
in general expressions be great and forcible, he weakens 
and makes ridiculous by branching it into small parts. 
That Gabriel was invested with the softest or brightest 
colours of the sky, we might have been told, and been dis- 
missed to improve the idea in our different proportions of 
conception; but Cowley could not let us go till he had 
related where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his 
mantle, then his lace, and then his scarfe, and related it 
in the terms of the mercer and tailor. 

Sometimes be indulges himself in a digression, always 
conceived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, 
even where it is not long, continued till it is tedious. 

r th* library a few choice authors stood. 
Yet 'twas well stof*d, for that small store was good i 
Writipg, man*s spiritual physick, was not then 
Itself, as now, ^rown a disuse of m^n. 
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l-arning (young virgin) but few suitora knew j 
The common proiiiiule she laiely grew, 
And wiih the spurious brood loads now the pro) ; 
Laborious effeciB of idleness. 



I As the Davideis affords onlj' four books, though intended 

to consist of twelve) there is no opportunity for such criti- 

' cism as Epick poems commonly supply. The plan of the 

whole work is very imperfectly shewn by ihe third port. 
The duration of an unfinished action cannot be known. 

[ Of characters, either not yet introduced, or shewn but 

upon few occasions, (he full extent and the nice discri- 
minations cannot be ascertnined. The fable is plainly 
implex, formed rather from the Odyssey than the Iliad: 
and many artifices of diversification are employed, with 
the skill of a man acquainted with the best models. The 
past is recalled by narration, and the future anticipated by 
vision : but he has been so lavish of his poetical art, that it 
is diflicult to imagine how he could fill eij^ht books more 
without practising again the same modes of disposing his 
matter; and perhaps the perception of this growing incum- 
brance inclined him to stop. By this abruption posterity 
lost more instruction than delight. If the continuation of 
the Davideis can be missed, it Is for the learning that had 
been diffused over it, and the notes in which it had been 
explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved like every oilier 
part by improper decorations, they would have deserved 
uncommon praise. He gives Saul both the body and mind 
of a hero : 

Ilii way once choM, he forward thnist outright. 
Nor (urn'd aiide for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Menih and the gen- 
tle Michal are very justly conceived and strongly painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis superior to the Jenir- 
salem of Tasso, " which," says he, " the poet, with all his 
" care, has not totally purged from pedantry." If by 
pedantry is meant that minute knowledge wliich is derived 
from particular sciences and studies, in opposition to the 
general notions supplied by a wide survey of life and na- 
ture, Cowley certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 
more frequently than Tasso. I know not, indeed, why 
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they should be compared ; for the resemblance of Cowley's 
work to Tasso's is only that they both exhibit the agency 
of celestial and infernal spirits, in which however they 
differ widely; for Cowley supposes them commonly to 
operate upon the mind by suggestion; Tasso represents 
them as promoting or obstructing events by external 
agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly compared, I 
remember only the description of Heaven, in which the 
different manner of the two writers is sufficiently discern- 
ible. Cowley's is scarcely description, unless it be possible 
to describe by negatives : for he tells us only what there is 
not in Heaven. Tasso endeavours to represent the splen- 
dours and pleasures of the regions of happiness. Tasso 
affords images^ and Cowley sentiments. It happens, how- 
ever, that Tasso's description affords some reason for Ry- 
nier's censure. He says of the Supreme Bein^ 

H^ sotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Ministri humili, e*l moto, e ch'il misura. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than perhaps 
can be found in any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's works, 
we find wit and learning unprofitably squandered. Atten- 
tion has no relief; the affections are never moved : we are 
sometimes surprized^ but never delighted; and find much 
to admire, but little to approve. Still, however, it is the 
work of Cowley, of a mind capacious by nature, and 
replenished by study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be found, 
that he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or 
unskilful selection; with much thought but with little 
imagery; that he is never pathetick, and rarely sublime; 
but always either ingenious or learned, either acute or 
profound. 

It is said by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when it is 
affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet. — He 
read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own : he 
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unhappily adopted that which was predominant. . He saw 
a certain way to present praise; and, not sufficiently in- 
qniring by what means the antients have continued to de- 
light through all the changes of human manners, he con- 
tented himself with a deciduous laurel, of which the verdure 
in its spring was bright and gay, but which time has been 
continually stealing from his brows. 

He was in his own time considered as of unrivalled ex- 
cellence. Clarendon represents him as having taken a 
flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton is said 
to have declared, that the three greatest English poets were 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others; but his sen- 
timents were his own. Upon every subject he thought for 
himself; and such was his copiousness of knowledge, that 
something at once remote and applicable rushed into his 
mind ; yet it is not likely that he always rejected a com- 
modious idea merely because another had used it: his 
known wealth was so great that he might have borrowed 
without loss of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last lines have* 
such resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius on the 
death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied 
from it, though they are copied by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently borrowed 
from Donne, that he probably would not have written it^ 
had it not mingled with his own thoughts, so as that he did 
not perceive himself taking it from another : 

Although I think thou nerer found wilt be. 

Yet I'm resolvM to search for thee ; 

The search itself rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great secret miss 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is). 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. Cowlit. 

Some that have deeper digg*d Love's mine (,han I, 
Say, where his centric happiness doth lie : 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But should I love, get, tell, till I were old ; 
. I should not find that hidden mystery; 

Oh, 'tis imposture all ! 
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And as no chymic yet th' dixir got. 

But gIort6es his pregnant pot,- 
If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 
So lovers dream a rich and long deKght, 
But get a winter-aeeming summer's night. 

Jonson and Donne, as Dn Hurd remarks, were then ia 
the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always acknow- 
ledges his obligation to the learning and industry of Jon- 
son : but I have found no traces of Jonson in his works : 
to emulate Donne appears to have been his purpose; and 
from Donne he may have learned that fiuaiiliatity with 
religious images, and that light allusion to sacred things, 
by which readers, far short of sanctity, are frequently 
offended; tod which woiild not be borne in the present 
age, when devotion, perhaps not more fervent, is more 
delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley from 
Donne, I will recompense him by another which Milton 
seems to have borrowed from him. He says of Goliah, 

■His spear, the trank jwas of a lofty tree. 

Which Nature meant some tall liiip's mast should be. 

Milton of Satan : 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some ^reat admiral, were but a wand. 
He walkra with. 

His diction was in his own time c^isured as negligent. 
He seems not to have known, or not to have considered, 
that words being arbitrary must owe their power to asso- 
ciation, and have the influence, and that only, which cus- 
tom has given them. Language is the dress of thought: 
and as the noblest mien, or most graceful action, would be 
degraded and obscured by a garb appropriated to the gross 
employments of rusticks or mechanicks ; so the most heroick 
sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the most splendid 
ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words used annmanly upon low and trivial occasions, de- 
based by vulgar months, and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. 
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I Tnitli, indeed, is aWays truth, and reason b always 

reason ; tliey have aa intrinsic and unalterable value, and 
constitute diat iutellectual gold which defies destruction ; 
but gold may be so concealed in baser matter, that only a 
chymist can recover it; sense may be so hidden in unre- 

I fined and plebeian words, that none but philosophers can 

distinguish it; and both may be so buried iu impurities, us 
not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

The diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, lirst 
presents itself to the intellectual eye : and if the first a^v 
pearaiice offends, a further knowledge is not often sought. 
Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, must please at 
once. The pleasures of the mind imply something suddcu 
and unexpected; that which elevates must always surprise. 
What is perceived by slow degrees may gratify us with the 
consciousness of improvement, but will never strike with 
the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without know- 
ledge, or without care. He makes no selection of words, 
nor seeks any neatness of phrase: he has no elegancies 
either lucky or elaborate: as his endeavours were rather to 
impress sentences upon the understanding than images on 
the fancy; he has few epithets, and those scattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow 
from the necessity of the subject, rather than the care of 
the writer, that the diction of his heroic poem is less fami- 
liar than that of hLs slightest writings. He has given not 
the same numbers, but the same diction, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very litde of his 
care; and if what he thinks be true, that his numbers are 
unmusical only when tliey are ill read, tlie art of reading 
them is at present lost; for they are commonly harsh to 
modem ears. He has, indeed, many noble lines, such as 
the feeble care of Waller never could pi'oduce. The bulk 
of his thoughts sometimes swelled his verse to unexpected 
and inevitable grandeur; but his excellence of this kind 
is merely fortuitous: he sinks willingly down to his general 
carelessness, and avoids with very litde care either mean- 
ness or asperity. 
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Hk contractions are often rugged and harsh : 

One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Torn up with*t. 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns, or par- 
ticles, or the like unimportant words, which disappoint 
the ear, and destroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different measures is sometimes dis- 
sonant and unpleasing; he joins verses together, of which 
the former does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and did, which so much degrade in pre* 
sent estimation the line that admits them, were in the time 
of Cowley little censured or avoided ; how often he used 
them, and with how bad an effect, at least to our ears, 
will appear by a passage, in which every reader will lament 
to see just and noble thoughts defrauded of their praise by 
inelegance of language : 

Where honour or where conscience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me j 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be ; 
Nor shall my future actions be confin*d 

By my own present mind. 
Who by resolves and vows engaged does stand 

For days, that yet belong to fate. 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his estate. 

Before it falls into his hand ; 

The bondman of the cloister so, 
All that he does receive does always owe. 
And still as time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 
* Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell i 

Which his hour's work as well as hours does tell : 
Unhappy till. the last, the kind releasing knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; but 
yet they are sometimes sweet and sonorous. 

He says of the Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound. 
And reach to worlds that must not yet he found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go securely, when he sends ; 
*Tis Saul that is his Joe, and we his friends. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack ; 
And we who hid him go, will hring him hack. 
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Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes attempted an 
improved and scientific versification; of which it will be 
best to give his own account subjoined to this line : 

Nor can the ^ory contain itself in th^ endless space. 

'^ I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most 
^ part of readers, that it is not by negligence that this 
*^ verse is so loose, long, andy as it were, vast; it is to 
^^ paint in the number the nature of the thing which it de- 
'< scribes, which I would have observed in divers other 
<^ places of this poem, that else will pass for very careless 
** verses: as before, 

And oveT'Tuntjhe neighV ring fields with violent courte. 

*^ In the second book ; 

Down a precipice deep, down he casts them all, 

•* And, 

And fell a-^hwn hit $houlders with loose care* 

« In the third. 

Brass was his helmet , his boots brastf and o*er 
His hreast a thick plate of strong brass he wore. 

<' In the fourth. 

Like some fair pine overlooking all th^ ignobler wood. 

« And, 

Some from the rocks cast Ihemsehes down headlong. ^ 

'^ And many more : but it i^ enough to instance in a few. 
*^ The thing is, that th^ disposition of words and numbers 
^^ should be such, as that, out of the order and sound of 
** them, the things themselves may be represented. This 
*^ the Greeks were not so accurate as to bind themselves 
^^ to; neither have our English poets observed it, for aught 
*^ I can find. The Latins (qui Musas colunt severioresj some- 
*^ times did it; and their prince, Virgil, always: in whom 
<< the examples aii^e innumerable, and taken notice of by aU 
'< judicious men, so that it is superfluous to collect them/' 

I know not whether he has in many of these instances 
attained the representation or resemblance that he purposes. 
Verse can imitate only sound and motion. A boundless 
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verse, a MMdhng vcme, and a verse of brass or of stjvng 
bpois, seem to comprise very incongruous and unsociable 
ideas. What there is peculiar in the sound of the line 
expressing loose care, I cuinot discover ; nor why tlie pine 
is toller in an Alexandrine llian in ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has f^iven 
one examule of representative versification, which, perhaps, 
no other English line con equal. 

Begin, Ue bold, aitd veulure I0 be wise : 

Hr, who ilefcts this wnck Trom iiy lo il<iy, 

Does on a river's bank expecting slay 

Till llie whole stream that slopji'd him siiall be gone, 

inich nm, and, a> U rum. Jot cvep simll run on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet lliat mingled Alex- 
andrines at pleasure with the common heroick often sylla- 
bles; and from him Dryden borrowed the practice, whe- 
ther oiiianiental or licentious. He considered the verse of 
twelve syllables as elevated and niajestick, and has therefore 
deviated into that measure when he supposes the voice 
heard of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Uavitieis is commended by Drydeu 
for having written it in couplets, because he discovered 
that any stalFwas too lyrical for an heroick poem; but (his 
seems to have been known before by Majf and Saiidys, the 
translators of the Fharsalia and tlie Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses left im- 
perfect by the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he 
suppqipG not to have intended to complete them : that tills 
opijiion is erroneous, may be probably concluded, because 
this truncation is imitated by no subsequent Roman poet ; 
because Virgil himself filled up one broken line in theheat 
of recitation ; because in one the sense is now unfinished ; 
and because all that can be done by a broken verse, a line 
intersected by a crssuni, and a full stop, will equally effect, 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, and perhaps 
did not at first thiiik them allowable ; but he appears after- 
wards to have changed his mind, for in the verses on the 
government oF Ciouiwdl he inserts them liberally wiili 
great happiness. 

After so mut-h criticism on hia Poems, the Essays which 
accompany them must not bo forgotten. What is said by 
Sprat ol his Lomcivntion, ihit no man could draw from it 
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any suspicion of his excellence in poetry, may be applied 
to these compositions. No author ever kept his verse and 
his prose at a greater distance from each other. His 
thoughts are natural, and his style has a smooth and placid 
equability, which hfasi n^ver ;^et obtained its due commen- 
dation. Nothing is far sought, or hard laboured; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his Essay on the 
Classicks, that Cowley was beloved by every Muse that he 
courted ; and that he has rivalled the Antients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastick fervour, 
that he brought to his poetick labours a mind replete wit^' 
learning, and that his pages are embellished with all the 
orniaments which books could supply; tlhat fie was the first 
who imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the 
greater ode, and the gaiety of tlie less ; that he was equally 
qualified for spritely sallies, and for lofty flights ; that h^ 
was among those who freed translatioti from servility^ and, 
instiead of following his author at a distance, walked by his 
side; and that if fie left versificatiori yet improveable, he 
left likewise from time to time such specimens of excellence 
as ^abl^ succeeding poet^ to improve it. 
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Of Sir JOHN DENHAM very little is known but what 
is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615;* the only son of Sir 
John Denham, of Little Horsley in Essex, then chief 
baron of the Exchequer m Ireland, and of Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Sir Garret More, baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father^ being made one of the 
barons of the Exchequer in England, brought him away 
from his native country, and educated him in London. 

In 1681 he was sent to Oxford, where he was considered 
^^ as a dreaming young man, given more to dice and cards 
** than study:" and therefore gave no prognosticks of his 
future eminence; nor was suspected to conceal, under 
sluggishness and laxity, a genius bom to improve the lite- 
rature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to Lin- 
coln's Inn, he prosecuted the common law with sufficient 
appearance of application ; yet did not lose his propensity 
to cards and dice; but was very often plundered by game- 
sters. 

Being severely reproved for this folly, he professed, and 
perhaps believed, himself reclaimed; and, to testify the 
sincerity of his repentance, wrote and published " An 
** Essay upon Gaming." 

* la HamiUon*s Memoirs of Count Grammont, Sir John Denham 
is said to have Wn 79 when he married Miss Brook about the year 
1664 ; according to which statement he was born in 1585. But Dr. 
Johnson, who has followed Wood, is right. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, at the age of 16 in l63l, as appears by the following entry 
which I copied from the Matriculation Book. 

Trin. Coll. 
" 1631. Nov. 18. Johannes Denham, Essex, filius J. Denham de 
*^ Horsley Parvk in com. predict, militis, anuos natus 16."— M alone. 
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He seems to Iiave divided his studies between law and 
pocti^; for, in 1636, he translated the second book of the 
^neid. 

Two years after his father died ; and then, notwithstand- 
ing his resolutions and professions, he returned again to 
the vice of gaioiag, and lost several thousand pounds that 
had been left him. 

In 16*1, he published " The Sophy." This seems to 
have given him his first hold of the publick attention; for 
Waller remarked, " that he broke out like the Irish rebel- 
" lion, threescore thousand strong, when nobody was 
*' aware, or in the least s~uspected it ; " an obser^'ation 
which could have had no propriety, had his poeiical abi- 
lities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for Sheriff of Surrey, and 
made governor of Farnhain Castle for the king; but he 
soon resigned that charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, 
in 1643, he published " Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the common 
artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 

A report w.is spread, that the performance was not Ins 
own, but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. 
The same attempt was made to rob Addison of his Cato, 
and Pope of his Essay on Criticism. 

In 16*7, the distresses of the royal &mily required him 
to engage in more dangerous employments. He was en- 
trusted by the queen with a. message to the king; and, by 
whatever means, so far softened the ferocity of Hugh 
Peters, that by his intercession admission was procured. 
Of the king's condescension he has given an account in the 
dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the king's 
correspondence; and, as he says, discharged this office 
with great safety to the royalists: and, being accidentally 
discovered by tlic adverse party's knowledge of Mr. Cow- 
ley's hand, he escaped happily both for himself and his 
friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In April, 
16*8, he conveyed James the Duke of York from London 
into I'Vance, and delivered him there to the queen and 
prince of W'ales. This year he published his translation 
of " Cato Major." 
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, : JPI4$ ^Q\ir ^^idpd in Fra^Qp, as oo^ of the ibllowers eiihe 

:^|qU(id Uog; Aodf to divert the mel^kcicholy of their coDr 
dition, was sometimes enjoined by his master to write oc- 
i^fsjandl .Vieises; one of .which amusements was probably 
'}}is(Pd,9 or song upon the Embassy to Poland^ by which he 
f9^ terd CiX)diW procured a contribution of ten thousand 
pounds from the Scotch, that wandered over that kang- 
^4oio.. Poland was at that time very much frequented by 
itXPL^XMlt trodcFBy wbo^ in a country of very little commerce 
4$^ of great extent, where every man resided on his ovm 
.jl^t^, . contributed very much to the accommodation of 
t}ife>.by bringing' to every man's house those little neces- 
4^je£f ;wbic}i it was vjecy. ii^convenicnt to want, and Very 
troublesome to fetch. I have formerly read, without much 
HTfiiecliAUy of the multitude of Scotchmen that travelled 
HUth thpjp wares in Poland; and that their numbers were 
j^ m\iU9 tk^ success (^ this negociation gives sufficient 
evidence. 

• Abwt Uiis tiiDBe^ what estate the war and the gamesters 
bad left him was sold, by order of the parliament; and 
mhWi HI 16^2, h^. returned to England, he was eater- 
.t^n§4 by the Ead of Pembroke. 

Of w^ ncifX years of his life there is no account At 
(he restoration he obtained that which many missed, the 
rfiYf^4<)f hi« loyalty; being made surveyor of the king's 
I^iildjogs, and dignified with the order of the Bath. He 
f^Oii) now to have learned some attention to money; for 
'^^QQci say9| that he got by tliis place seven thousand 
|mod$. 

: After the Restoration^ he wrote the poem on Frudenc() 
and Justice, and perhaps some of his other pieces; and as 
he'. appears, whenever any seripus question comes before 
hil^ to have been a man of piety* he consecrated his 

S^tipal powers to religion, and made a metrical version of 
Q Pi^alms of David. In this attempt he has failed ; but 
insured poetry who has succeeded? i 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master and 
p^te^om of the publick would now make him happy. But 
human felicity is short and uncertain ; a second marriage 
hrought upon him so much disquiet, as for a time disor- 
dered lois. understanding; and Butler lampooned him for 
his lunacy. I know not whether the malignant hues were 
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then made publick, nor what provocation incited Butlei* to 
do that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not IcHig;^ and be seems to have 
regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote afterwards his 
excdlent poem upon the dekth of Cowfley^rwhosai^veM^as 
not long to survive; for, on the 19th of Mareb^ ldG0|! b« 
was buried by his side. 



1' * 



DENHAM is deservedly considered as one of the fathers 
of English poetry. «* Denh^to and Waller,** says Prior, 
*' improved our versiiScatipn, and firyden perfected it." 
He has given specimens of various, compositions, descrip- 
tive, ludicrous, didactick^ and sublime* 

He appears to have had, in common with almost all 
mankind, the ambition of being Tipt:)n proper occasions a 
TTierry fellow y and in comnion with most of them to have 
been by nature, or by early habits, debarred from it. 
Nothing is less exhilarating than the ludicrousness of Den- 
ham ; he does not £ail for want of efforts ; he is familkr^ 
he k. gross; but he is never merry, unless the ^^Specdb 
** against Peace in the close Committee'* be exiceptedr For 
grave burlesque, however,, his imitation of Davenimt ;shewi9 
him to have been weU qualified. . , , , 

: Of his more elevated occasional poems^ there is perhaps 
none that does not deserve commendation. In tl^ ^vea:^ 
tp Fletcher, we have an image that has suice been oftoo.! 
ddi^ptedst » 

*« Bot whilber am I strayM ? 1 need not raise ' ' ■ 

•'Trophies to thee from other mien's dispraise ^ •■ ■■ : -• • 

** Nor is thy feme on lesser niins buih, . 

*' Nor need thy juster title the foul guilt 

*' Of eastern kiugs^ who, to secure their reign, 

" Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred, slain.*' 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues^ 

** Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 
" For ercry author would his brother kill.** 

* In Grammont^s Memoirs many circumstances are related, both, of 
his marriage and his frenzy, very little favourable to his character. R. 

f It is remarkable that Johnson should not have recollected, that 
this image is (o be found in Bacon. Aristotcles, more Ottomannoruni, 
regnave se baud tuto posse putabat, nbi fratres suos omnes contruci- 
diisset. De Augment. Sclent, lib. 3. 
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AndPope^ 

<^ Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

'* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.'' 

But this is not the best of his little pieces: it is excelled 
by his poem to Fanshaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 

His praise of Fanshaw's version of Guarini contains a 
very spritely and judicious cliaracter of a good translator: 

'* That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
'' Of tracing word by word and line by line. 
'^ Those are the labour'd births of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
** No flight for thoughts^ but poorly stick at words. 
" A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 
" To make translations and translators too, 
" The3rbut preserve the ashes ; thou the flame, 
** True to his senses but truer to his fame.*' 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at that time generally known. 

Mis poem on the death of Cowley was his last, and, 
amcmg his shorter works, his best performance : the num- 
bers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 

*^ Cooper's Hill" is the work that confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original author. He seems to 
have been, at least among us, the author of a species of 
composition that may be denominated local poetry ^ of which 
the fundamental subject is some particular landscape, to 
be poetically described, with the addition of such embel- 
lishments as may be supplied by historical retrospection or 
incidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very high 
claim to praise, and its praise is yet more when it is 
apparently copied by Garth and Pope; * after whose names 
little will be gained by an enumeration of smaller poets, 
that have left scarcely a comer of the island not dignified 
either by rhyme, or blank verse. 

** Cooper's Hill," if it be maliciously inspected, will 
Dot be found without its faults. The digressions are too 

♦ By Garth, in his *' Poem on Claremont j" and by Pope, in his 
'* Windsor Forest;* H. 
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long, the morality too frequent, and tlie sentiments Gomc- 
tJmes such as will not bear a riirorous inqniry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has commended 
them, ahnost every writer for n century past has imitated, 
are generally known : 

»" O could I flow like thee, and make Ihj ttreun 
'' My great example, as it i» my iheine l 
" Tliough deep, yei clear ; though gentle, yet not duU ; 
" Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full." 

The lines are in themselves not perfect j for most of the 
words, thus artftdly opposed, are to be understood simply 
on one side of the comparison, and metaphorically on the 
other ; and if there be any language which does not express 
inteUectual operations by material images, into that lan- 
guage they cannot be translated. But so much nieoning 
is comprized in so few words ; the particulars of resem- 
blance arc so perspicacionsly collected, and every mode of 
excellence separated from its adjacent fault by so nice a 
line of limitiilion; the different parts of tlic sentence are so 
accurately adjusted ; and the flow of the last couplet is so 
smooth and sweet; tliat the passage, however celebrated, 
has not been praised above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itself, and must be nimibcred among those felicities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but 
must rise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poeti'y. 

He appears to have been one of the first that understood 
the necessity of emancipating translation from the drudgery 
of counting lines and interpreting single words, How 
much this servile practice obscured the clearest and de- 
foimed the most beautiful parts of the ancient authors, 
may be discovered by a perusal of our earlier versions; 
some of them'aro the works of men well (junlificd, not only 
by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by 
a mistaken ambition of exactness, degraded at once their 
originals and tliemselvcs. 

Denham saw tlio better way, but has not pursued it with 
great success. His versions of \'irgi! are not pleasing; 
but they taught Dryden to please better. His poetical 
imitation of Tully on " Old Age" has neither the clear- 
ness of prose, nor the spritclincss of poetry. 

fTIie " strcngtli uf Dcnbani," which Pope so eniplw- 
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iictily mentions^ is to be found in many lines and couplets^ 
which convey much meaning in few words, and exhibit 
Ib^iflentioient with more weight thaii bulk. 

■ - 1 

On the Thames. 

^' Though with those strearo* he no resemblance hold, ' 
** Whose foam is amber, and their grarel gold ; 
*^ Hi» geouine and less guilty wealth t* explore, 
'* Search not his bottom, but survey his shore." 



On Stafford. 

" His wisdom such, at once it did appear 

*• Three kingdoms* wonder, and three kingdoms* fear. 

** While single he stood forth, and seem*d, although 

** Each had an army, as an equal foe, 

^ Such was his force of eloquence to make 

«* The,heai:er& more cpncernM than he that spke ; 

^ Each seem'4 to act that part he came to see» 

'* And none was more a looker-on than he ; 
' ■ •* So, did he 'move our passions, jjome were known 
■ ' "To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. 
t '* Now ]vivate pity strove with public hate, 

♦» Reason with rage, and eloqucoce with fate." 

On Cowley, 

** To him no author was unknown^ 

" Yet what he wrote was all his own j 

" Horace^s wit, and Virgil's state, 

" He did not steal, but emulate ! 

♦' And, when he would like them appear, 

*< Their garb, but not their doaths, did wear.*' 

As one of Denham's principal dauns to the regard of 
postterity arises from his improvement of our numbers, his 
versification ought to be considered. It will afford that 
pleasure which arises from the observation of a man of 
judgment naturally right, forsaking bad copies by degrees, 
and advancing towards a better practice, as he gains more 
coafidence in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he was about 
twenty-one years old, may be still found the old manner 
of continuing the sense ungracefully from verse to verse: 

*« Then all those 
*' Who in the dark our fury did escape, 
'* Returning, know our borrow*d arms, and shape. 
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-'' ^eifpre IVjinerv^*8 a^l^r : pext ^)^ J^lefiid 

*' ^ust Ripheus^ whom no Trojs^i did exceed 

•' fn virtue; yet the godi his fete decreed. 

^ Thcb Hypahis end Dy Bias, woaadedbv •' * 

^ ThsiT irUodi i pxa t);^, Ptoihens, ibyfpiky, . 

" Nor ti^McjTfite^ mitre^ frppi tb« sf^a)^ 

*' III fate could save ; my country's fui^rftl A^fai^, , 

^* And Tro/s cold ashes I attest, and call 

" To witness for myself, that in their fall 

*' No foes, no death, nor danger, I declined, 

" Did and deserv'd no less, my fate to find.** 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained, and taught his followers the art of concluding 
their sense in couplets; which has perhaps been with 
rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which are not 
unfrequent in this first essay, but which it is to be supposed 
his maturer judgment disapproved, since in his latter works 
he has totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without difficulty, 
by following the sense; and are for the most part as exact 
at least as those of other poets, though now and then the 
reader is shifted off with what he can get : 

" O how transfornCd ! 
" How much unlike that Hector, who returned 
''Clad in Achilles* spoils!** 

And again : 

" From thence a thousand lesser poets sprung 
** Like petty princes from the fall of Rome.** 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word too 
feeble to sustain it : 

** Troy confounded falls 
" From all her glories : if it might have stood 
" By any power, by this right hand it should. 
*^ — And though my outward state misfortune haih 
** Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith." 
** — ^Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'crcome, 
'* A feigned te^r destroys us, against whom 
" Tydides nor Achilles could prevail 
<' Nor ten years conflict, nor a thousand sail.'' 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses ; in 
one passage the word t^ie rhymes three coupleU vcv ^v&» 
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Most of these petty faults are in his first productions^ 
when he was less skOful, or at least less dexterous in the 
use of words; and though they had been more frequent, 
they could only have lessened the grace, not the strength 
of his composition. He is one of the writers that improved 
our taste, and advanced our language, and whom we ought 
therefore to read with gratitude, though, having done mucb» 
he left much to do. 
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The life of Milton has been already written in so many 
forms, and with such minute inquiry, that I might perhaps 
more properly have contented myself with the addition of 
a few notes on Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgement, but 
thai & new narrative was thought necessary to the anifor- 
niity of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors of Milton, near Tliame, in Oxford- 
shire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the times of York 
and Lancaster. Which side he took I know not ; his de- 
scendant inherited no venenition for the White Rose. 

His grandfatlier John w.is keeper of the forest of Shot- 
over, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son, because 
he had forsaken the religion of his aiiceslova. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, had 
recourse for his support to the profession of a scrivener. 
He was a man eminent for his skill in muslck, many of 
his compositions being stiU to be found ; and his reputation 
in hia profession was such, that he grew rich, and retired 
to an estate. He had ]irobably more than common lite- 
rature, as his son addresses him in one of his most ela- 
borate Latin poems. He married a. gentlewoman of the 
name of Caston, a Welsh family, by whom he had two 
sons, John the Poet, and Christopher, who studied the 
law, and adhered, as the law taught him, to the King's 
party, for which he was a wiiile persecuted ; but having, 
by his brother's interest, obtained permission to live in 
quiet, he supported himself so honourably by chamber- 
practice, that, soon after the accession of Kin^ James, he 
WBB knighted, and made a judge; but, his constitution 
being too weak for business, he retired before any disreput- 
able compliances became necessary. 
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He had likewise a daughter Anne, whom he married 
with a considerable; fortune to Edward Philips, who came 
from Shrewsbury, and rose in the Crown-office to be 
secondary: by him she had two sons, John and Edward, 
who were educated!^ tle^pobt, tod fr0ih whom is derived 
the only authentic account of his domestic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father's house, at the 
Spread-Eagle in Bread-street, Tfec. 9, 1608, between six 
and seven in the morning. His father appears to have 
been very solicitous about his education ; for he was ki* 
structed a(t first by private tuition under the care of Thomas 
Youi)^ who wias afterwards chaplain to the English mer« 
chalit» at H^mb^rgh, and of whom we have, reasop to 
tbiid^' wel^ 3iBG0 his scholar considered him as worthy of 
an epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's School, under the care 
oC Mr^ Gill ; and removed, in the beginnings of his six- 
tefsHrth year, to Christ's College in Cambridge, where be 
entered* a sizar,* Feb. 12, 1624. 

He' was at this time eminently skilled in the Latin 
tongue ; and he himself, by annexing, the dates* to his first 
compositions, a boast of which the learned Poliiian had 
given hitn an example, seems to commend the earliness of. 
his own proficiency to the notice of posterity. But the; 
products of his vernal fertility have been surpassed* by 
many, and pai'ticularly by his contemporary Cowley. Of 
lAie powers, of tlie mind it is difficult to form an estimate : 
many have oKcelied Milton in their first essays, who never 
rbse tO; woi?ks like Paradise Lost, 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen, he 
translated or versified two Psalms, 114f and 136, which he 
thought worthy of the publick eye; but they raise no great 
expectations : they would in any numerous school have ob- 
tained praise, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegiqs appear to have been written in his 
eighteenth year, by which it appears that he had then 

* In ihis assertion Dr. Johnson was njislaken. Milton was admitiec! 
a pensioner, and not a sizar, as will appear by the following extract 
froiti the' College' Register : '^Johannes Milton Londinensis, filius 
" Jbhanriis, institirtus fuit in literarum elementisf sub Mag'ro Gill 
" G^mnasii Parulini praefecto, admissus est Pensionarius^ Minor Fpb. 
« 12"^ 1634, sub MVo Chappell, solviiq. pro Ingr. £0, 10s. Qc?/ R. 
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read the Roman authors with very nice discernsient. I 
once heard Mr. Hampton, the translator of Foljrbius, re* 
xnark^ what I think is truQ, that Milton was the first En^iib* 
man who, after the revivnl of Letters, wrote Latin .Teraes 
with claasick elegance. If any exceptions can be made^ 
they are very few : Haddon and Ascham, the pride of 
EUzabetb'a reign, howev^ they have succeeded in pr^se^ 
no sooner attempt verse than they provoke derision. If we 
produced any thing worthy of notice before the elegies of 
Milton, it was p^baf)s jUabastet^s Roxana.* 

Of the exercises which the roles of the University re* 
quired, sc^ne were published by him in his matnif er yeainl) 
They had been undoubtedly ap^^uded; for they weria 
such as few can perform ; yet there is reason to suspect thafe 
he was regarded in his college with no great fondness 
That he obtained no fellowship is certain ; buit the unkind* 
ness with which he was treated was not merely negative^ 
I am ashamed to relate what I fear is true, that MiAloi» 
was one of the last students in either umversity that sufievedl 
the publick indignity of corporal correction. 

It was, in the violence of eontro^ersial hostilLty ob^ 
jected to him, that lie was expelled: thi» he steadiij^ 
denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it seems plainy 
from his own verses to Diodati, liiat he had incuvred 
Rusticaium, a temporary dismission into the country^ Hiritb 
perhaps the loss of a term. 

Mc tenet uxbs refiui quam Thamesis alluit undt, ' 

Meque nee invilum patria dulcls habet. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 

Nee dudum vetiti me laru angit amor. — 
Nee duri Hbet usque minas perferre magtstri, 

Caeteraque ingenio non subeundia meo. 
Si sit hoc exiliutn patriosiadiise penates^ 

£t vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel projkigi nomen sortemre recuso, 

Laetus et exilu conditione fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even kindness 
and reverence can give the term vetiti laris, " a habitation 
from which he is excluded ;'* or how exile can be otherwise 
interpreted. He declares yet more^ that he is weary of 
enduring the threats of a rigmous mastery and something 

• Published lC32. R. 
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else^ which a temper like his cannot undergo. What wa» 
more than threat was probably punishment. This poem, 
which mentions his exile^ proves likewise that it was not 
perpetual : for it concludes with a resolution of returning 
some time to Cambridge. And it may be conjectured^ 
from the willingness with which he has perpetuated the 
memory of his exile, that its cause was such as gave him 
no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; that of 3&che1or in 
1628, and that of Master in 16S3; but he left the univer- 
sity with no kindness for its institution, alienated either by 
the injudicious severity of his governors, or his 6wn cap- 
tious perverseness. The cause cannot now be known, but 
the effect appears in his writings. His scheme of educa- 
tion, inscribed to Hartlib, supersedes all academical in* 
struction, being intended to comprise the whole time which 
men usually spend in literature, from their entrance upon 
grammar, till they proceed^ as it is called^ Masters of Arts. 
And in his Discourse on the likeliest Way to remove Hire-- 
lings out of the Church, he ingeniously proposes, that the 
profits of the lands forfeited by the act for superstitious uses 
should be applied to such academies all over the land where 
languages and arts may be taught together; so that youth 
may be at once brought up to a competency of learning and 
an honest trade, by which means such of them as had the 
gift, being enabled to support themselves {without tithes) by 
the latter, may, by the lielp of the former , become worthy 
preachers. 

One of his objections to academical education, as it was. 
then conducted, is, that men designed for orders in the 
Church were permitted to act plays, writhing and un^ 
boning their clergy limbs to all the antick and dishonest 
gestures of Trincalos*, buffoons, and bawds, prostituting 
the shame of that ministry which they had, or were near 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, their grooms 
and mqdemoiselles. 

* By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albumazar^ 
acted at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other playa were performed 
at the same time. The practice was then very frequent. The last 
dramatick performance at either University was The Grateful Fair,, 
written by Christopher Smart, and represented at Pembroke College^ 
Cambridge, about 1747. R. 
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Tbis is stifficieulJy peevish in a man, who, when he men- 
tions his exile from the college, relates, with great luxuri- 
ance, the coiDpensation which the pleasures of tlie theatre 
afford him. Plajs were therefore only criminal when they 
were acted by ac&demicks. 

He went to the university with a design of entering into 
tlie church, but in time altered his mind ; for he declared, 
that whoever became a. clergyman must, " subscribe slave, 
" and take an oath withal, which, unless he took with a 
*' conscience that could not retch, he must straight perjure 
" himself. He thought it better to prefer a blameless 
" silence before the office of speaking, bought and begun 
" with sei-vitude and forswearing." 

These expressions are, I find, applied to the subscription 
of the Articles ; but it seems more probable that thej 
relate to canonical obedience. I know not any of the 
articles which seem to thwart bis opinions : but the thoughts 
of obedience, whether canonical or civil, raised his indig- 
nation. 

His unwilliiigness to engage in the ministry, perhaps not 
yet advanced to n settled resolution of declining it, appears 
in a letter to one of his friends, who had reproved his 
suspended and dilatory life, which he seems to have im- 
puted to an insatiable curiosity, and fantastic luxury of vari- 
ous knowledge. To this be writes a cool and plausible an- 
swer, in which he endeavours to pursuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of desultoiy study, but from 
the desire of obtaining more fitness for his task; and that 
he goes on, }wt taking thought of' being late, so it gives ad- 
vantage to be more Jit. 

When he left the university he returned to his father, 
then residing at Horton in Buckinghamshire, with whom 
he lived five years, in which time lie is said to have read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With whot limitations 
this universality is to be understood, who shall intbrm 
us? 

It rnigiit be supposed, that he who read so much should 
have done nothing else; but Milton found time to write the 
Masque of Covins, which was presented at Ludlow, then 
the residence of the Lord President of Wales in 1694; and 
had the honour of being acted by the Earl of Bridgewntcr's 
.sons and daughter. The fiction is derived ttomtto«^«"* 
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Circe * ; but we never can refose to any modem the liberty 
of borrowing from Homer : 

> a quo cen fonte perenni 
Vatam PSeriis oiA rigantur aquU . 

His next production was Lyctdas^ an elegy, written in 
1G37, on the death of Mr. King, the son of Sir John King, 
secretary for Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, James, atid 
Charles. King was much a favourite at Cambridge^ and 
many of the wits joined to do honour to his memory. Mil- 
ton's acquaintance with the Italian writers may be dis- 
covered Dy a mixture of longer and shorter Verses, accord- 
ing to the rules of Tuscan poetry, and his malignity to the 
Church by some lines which are interpreted as threatening 
its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written his 
Arcades; for, while he lived at Horton, he used sometimes 
to steal from his studies a few days, which he spent at 
Harefield, the house of the Countess Dowager of Derby^ 
where the Arcades made part of a dramatic entertainment. 

* It has nevertheleM its foundation in reality. The earl of Bricfge- 
water being President of Wales in the year l6d4> had bis residence at 
Ludlow-castle in Shropshire, at which time lord Brackly and Mr. 
Egerton, his sons, and lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, passing 
through a place called the Hay-wood forest, or Haywood in Hereford- 
shire, were benighted, and the lady for a short time lost : this Occident 
bdng related to their father upon their arrival at his castle, Milton, at 
the request of his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music in the family* 
mnote this masque. Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on Michael* 
mas night; the two brothers; the young lady, and Lawes himself^ 
bearing each a part in the representation. 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the earl of 
Carbury, who, at his seat called Golden-grove, in Caermarthenshire, 
harboored Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the Usurpation. Among 
the doctor's sermons is one on her death, in which her character ia 
finely portrayed. Her sister, lady Mary, was given in marriage to lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's assertion, that the fiction is derived 
from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that it was rather taken 
from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, binder the fiction of 
a dream, the characters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and 
the delights of sensualists exposed and reprobated. This little tract was 
published at Louvain in 16 11, and afterwards at Oxford in l634, the 
very year in which Milton's Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Wives Tale of George 
Pee/e for the plan of Comus. R. 
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He began now to grow wenry of the country, nnd liail 
some purpose of taking chambers in the Inns of Court, 
when the death of his mother set him at liberty to travel, 
for wliich he obtained his father's consent, nml Sir Henry 
Wotton's directions; with the celebrated precept of pru- 
dence, i pensieii siretli, ed U visa sdolto ; " thoughts close, 
*' and looks loose." 

Ill 1638 he left England, and went first to Paris ; where, 
by the favour of Lord Scudamore, he had the opportunity 
of visiting Grolius, then residing at the French Court as 
aflibassador from Christina of Sweden. From Paris he 
hasted into Italy, of which he had with pai'ticular diligence 
studied the language and literature; and, though he seems 
to have intended a very quick perambulation of the country, 
staid two months at florence ; where he found his way into 
the academies, and produced his compositions with such 
applause as appears to have exalted him in his own opinion, 
and confirmed him in the hope, that, " by labour and in- 
tense study, which," says lie, " I take to be my portion in 
" this life, joined with a strong propensity of nature," he 
might "leave something so written to after-times, as they 
" should not willingly let it die." 

It appeal's, in all his writings, that ho had the usual con- 
comitant of great abilities, a lofty and steady confidence 
in hinself, perhaps not williout some contempt of others; 
for scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised so 
few. Of his praise he was very frugal ; as he set its value 
high, and considered his mention of a name as a security 
against the waste of time, and a certain preservative from 
oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain tliat his merit 
wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented him with an 
encomiastic inscription, in the tumid lapidary style ; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the first stanza is 
only empty noise; the rest are perhaps too diffuse on com- 
mon topicks : but the last is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to 
Rome, where he was again received with kuidness by the 
Leorned and the Great. Holslenius, the keeper of the 
Vatican Library, who had resided three years at Oxford, 
introduced him to Cardinal Barberini ; and he, at a musical 
enterl^nment, waited for him at the door, andVeii V\m.\ys 
f2 
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the liand into the assembly. Hete Selvaggi praised him 
in a distich, and Salsilli in a tetrastick ; neither of them 
of much value. The Italians were gainers by this literary 
commerce ; for the encomiums with which Milton repaid 
Salsilli, though not secure against a stem grammarian, turn 
the balance indisputably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was 
proud enough to publish them before his poems ; though 
he says, he cannot be suspected but to have known that 
they were said non tarn de se^ quam supra se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two months ; a 
time indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with an 
explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces and count 
pictures ; but certainly too short for the contemplation of 
learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples in company of a 
hermit, a companion from whom little could be expected : 
yet to him Milton owed his introduction to Manso marquis 
of Villa, who had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso 
was enough delighted with his accomplishments to honour 
him with a sorry distich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion : and Milton, in return, ad- 
dressed him in a Latin poem, which must have raised an 
high opinion of English elegance and literature. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece; 
but, hearing of the differences between the king and par- 
liament, he thought it proper to hasten home, rather than 
pass his life in foreign amusements while his countrymen 
were contending for their rights. He therefore came back 
to Rome, though the merchants informed him of plots laid 
against him by the Jesuits, for the liberty of his conversa- 
tions on religion. He had sense enough to judge that there 
was no danger, and therefore kept on his way, and acted 
as before, neither obtruding nor shunning controversy. 
He had perhaps given some offence by visiting Galileo, 
then a prisoner in the Inquisition for philosophical heresy ; 
and at Naples he was told by Manso, that, by his declara- 
tions on religious questions, he had excluded himself 
from some distinctions which he should otherwise hav6 
paid him. But such conduct, though it did not please, 
was yet sufficiently safe; and Milton staid two months 
more at Rome, and went on to Florence without molestati(Hi. 
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Prom Florence he visited Lucca. He afterwards went 
to Venice; and, having sent away a collection of musick 
and other books, travelled to Geneva, which he probably 
considered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and became 
acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick %)anheim, 
two learned professors of Divinity. From Geneva he passed 
through France ; and came home, after an absence of a year, 
and three months. 

At his return be heard of the death of his friend Charles 
Diodati; a man whonr it is reasonable to suppose of great 
merit, since he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, 
intituled Epitaphium Damonis, written with the common 
but childish imitation of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a 
taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and undertook the edu- 
cation of John and Edward Philips, his sister's sons. Find- 
ing his rocHUS too little, he took a house and garden in Al- 
dersgate-street,^ which was not then so much out of the 
world as it is jnow; and chose his dwelling at the upper end 
of a passage, that he might avoid the noise of the street. 
Here he received more boys, to be boarded and instructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with 
some degree of merriment on great promises and small per- 
formance,^ on the man who hastens home, because his 
countrymen are contending for their liberty, and, when he 
reaches the scene of action, vapours away his patriotism in 
a private boarding-school. This is the period of his life 
from wliich all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. 
They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a 
school-master ; but, since it cannot be denied that he taught 
boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another 
that his motive was only zeal for the propagation of learning 
and virtue; and all tell what they do not know to be true, 

• This is inshccuratdy expressed : Philips, and Dr. Newton after him, 
siiy a garden-house, -i.e. a house situated in a garden, and of which there 
Mrere, especially in the north suburbs of London, very many, if not few 
else. The term is technical, and frequently occurs in the A then, and 
Fai4. Oxon. The meaning therefore may be collected from the article 
Thomas Farnaby, the famous school-master, of whom the author says, 
that he taught in Goldsmith's Rents, in Cripplegate-parish, behind lled- 
cross^treet, where were large gardens and handsome houses. Milton's 
lionse in Jewin-street was also a garden-house, as.wett *\v\to:A \\\o%\.oK>ivSk 
dwelling after his acttJement in f ^ondou. H, 
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only to excuse an act which no wise man will considisr as in 
itself disgrac^L His father was alive; his allowance wai^ 
not ample ; and he supplied its deficiencies by an honest and 
useful employment* 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed won- 
ders ; and a formidable list is ^ven of the authors, Greek 
and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate-street by yondi 
between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who 
tell or receive these stories should consider, that nobody 
can be taught fiister than he can learn. The speed o£ the 
horseman must be limited by the power of the horse. Every 
man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, can tdl 
what slow advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to recal vagrant inattoition, to 
stimulate sluggish indiflferelice, and to rectify absurd misap- 
prehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach some- 
thing more solid than the common literature of Schools, by 
reading those authors that treat of physical subjects ; such 
as the Georgick, and astronomical treatises of the ancients. 
This was a scheme of improvement which seems to have 
busied many literary projectors of that age. Cowley, who 
had more means than Milton of knowing what was wanting 
to the anbellishments of life, formed the same plan of edu- 
cation in his imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, 
and the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, 
are not the great or the frequent business of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite 
is tlie religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind, 
and with those examples which may be said to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. 
Prudence and Justice are virtues and excellencies of all 
times and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, but 
we are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse widi 
intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations upon mat- 
ter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological learning is 
of such rare emergence, that one may know another half 
his life, without being able to estimate his skill in hydror. 
staticksor astronomy; but his moral and prudential cha- 
sacter jwmcdiatcly appears. 
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Those authors, therefore, are to be read st schools that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most prmciplcs of moral 
truth, and most materials for conversation ; and these pur- 
poses are best served by poets, orators, and hbtorjans. 

Let mc not be censured for this digression as pedantick 
or paradoxical ; for, if I have Miltou against mc, I have 
Socrates on my side. It was hii> labour to turn philosophy 
from the study of nature to speculations upon liie; but the 
innovators whom I oppose are turning off attention from 
life to nature. They seem lo think, that we are placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the stars, 
Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had to learn 
was, how to do good, and avoid evil. 

"Otti Tot iv fuyapotvt xaxoW oyaSorrc TETWfTM. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this 
wonder-working academy, I do not know that there ever 
proceeded any man very eminent for knowledge: its only 
genuine product, 1 believe, is a small History of Poetry, 
written in Latin by his nephew Philips, of which perhaps 
none of my readers has ever heard.* 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he uiidei- 
took, he laboured with great diligence, there is no reason 
for doubting. One part of his method deserves general 
imitation. He was careful to instruct his scholars in reli- 
gion. Every Sunday was spent upon theology; of which 
he dictated a short system, gathered from the writers that 
were then fashionable in the Dutch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study and spare 
diet ; only now and then he allowed himself to pass a day 
of festivity and indulgence with some gay gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn, 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the tunes, 
and lent his breath to blow the flames of contention. In 
16*1 he published a treatise of Reformation, in two books, 
against the Established Church ; being willing to help the 

• JohiMomlid not here allude to Philipi's Thealmm Poetarum, as 
hat bcti) igoorai)tly siippoKd, but (as he himself informed Mr. Malone) 
loanolher work by the eameauthor, iotitiiled, " TraclaluJus de Car- 
mine Dramatico Poetarum Veterum prvsertiro in Choris Tragicis et 
lelerit Conicdire. Cui aubjungilur fompendiosa enumeratio pociumm 
(Killem quorum faina mBxime eoiloii) qui a lempore Djiitis Aligi:"! 
Uiquc ad baiic a::Uileiii cluiueium, &c.'' J. Ij. 
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Paiitans, who were, he says, inferior to the Prelates in karU' 
ing. 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published an Humble Se^ 
monstrance^ in defence of Episcopacy; to which, in 1641, 
five ministers,"* of whose names the first letters made the 
celebrated word Smectymmms^ gave their Answer. Of this 
Answer a Confutation was attempted by the learned Usher; 
and to the Coniutadon Milton published a Reply, intituled, 
Of Prelatical Episcopacy^ and whether it may be deduced 
from the jipostolical TimeSj by virtue of those Testimonies 
which are alledged to that Purpose in some late Treatises^ one 
whereof goes under the name of James Lord Bishop of Ar^^ 
magh. 

I have transcribed this title to shew, by his contemptuous 
mention of Usher, that he had now adopted the puritanical 
savageness of manners. His next work was. The Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelacy^ by Mr. John 
Milton J 1642. In this book he discovers, not with ostenta- 
tious exultation, but with calm confidence, his high opinion 
of his own powers; and promises to undertake something, 
he yet knows not what, that may be of use and honour to 
his country. " This,** says he, " is not to be obtained but 
** by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich 
*^ with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his Se- 
•* raphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and 
** purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be 
** added, industrious and select reading, steady observation, 
'* and insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs ; 
'* till which in some measure be compast, I refuse not to 
** sustain this expectation.** From a promise like this, at 
once fervid, pious, and rational, might be expected the Pa- 
radise Lost. 

He published the same year two more pamphlets, upon 
the same question. To one of his antagonists, who afiirms 
that he was vomited out of the University^ he answers, in 
general terms : " The Fellows of the College wherein I 
V spent some years, at my parting, after I had taken two 
** degrees, as the manner is, signified many times how much 
** better it would content them that I should stay. — As for , 
•* the common approbation or dislike of that place, as now 

• Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Youug, Matthew 
Newcouien, William Spurstow. R. 
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** it is, that I should esteem or Jisestcem myself the more 
" for that, too simple is the answerer, if he think to obtain 
" witli me. Of small practice were the physician who 
" could not judge, by what she and her sister have of long 
" time vomited, that the worser stuff she strongly keepE in 
" her stomach, but the better she is ever kecking at, and is 
'* queasy ; she vomits now out of sickness ; but before it 
" will be well with her, she must vomit by strong physick. 
" The university, in the time of her better health, and my 
" younger judgment, I never greatly admired, but now 
" much less." 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that he 
has been injured. He proceeds to describe the course of his 
conduct, and the train of bis thoughts ; and, because he has 
been suspected of incontinence, gives an account of his 
own purity : " Tliat if I be justly charged," says he, " with 
" this crime, it may come upon me with tenfold shaiue." 

The style of his piece h rough, and such perhaps was that 
of his antagonist. This roughness he justifies, by great 
examples, in a long digression. Sometimes he tries to be 
humourous: "Lest I should take him for some chaplain 
'* in hand, some squire of the body to his prelate, one who 
" serves not at the altar only but at the Court- cupboard, he 
" will bestow on us a pretty model of himself; and sets mc 
'■ out half a dozen ptisical mottoes, wherever he had them, 
"hopping short in the measure of convulsion fits; in 
" which labour the agony of his wit having escaped nar- 
*' rowly, instead of well-sized periods, he greets us wilh a 
" quantity of thumb* ring poesies. — And thus ends this scc- 
" lion, or rather dissection, of himself," Such is the con- 
troversial merriment of Milton ; his gloomy seriousness is 
yet more offensive. Such is his malignity, tliat hell grows 
darker at his frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, came to 
reside in his bouse; and his school increased. At Whit- 
suntide, in his thirty-fifth jeai", he married Mary the 
daughter of Mr. Powel, a justice of the peace in Oxford- 
shire. He brought her to town wilh him, and expected 
all the advantagts of a conjugal life. The lady, however, 
•eems not much to have delighted in the pleasures of spare 
diet and hard study; for, as Philips relates, " having for a 
* month led a philosophlck life, after liavin^ \iet;tt u^'J' *'^ 
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*^ home to a great bouse, and much company and joTialit]S> 
*^ her friends, possibly by her own desiret made oarpe^t suit 
<^ to have her company the remaining part of the summer ; 
<^ which was granted, upon a promise of her return at Mi- 
*^ chaelmas." 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife : be pursued 
his studies; and now and then visited the Lady Margaret 
Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of his souneta. At 
last Michaelmas arrived; but the lady had no inclination to- 
return to the sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, and 
therefore very willingly forgot her promise. He sent her a 
letter, but had no answer : he sent more with the same suc- 
cess. It could be alledged that letters miscarry; be there«» 
fore diq)atched a messenger, being by this time too angry to 
go himself* His messenger was sent back with some con* 
tempt. The famUyofthe lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was like Mil- 
ton's, less provocation than this might have raised violent 
resentment. Milton soon determined to repudiate her for 
disobedience; and, being one of those who could easily find 
arguments to justify inclination, published (in 1644?) The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce ; which was followed by 
The Judgement of Martin Bucer^ concerning Divorce ; and 
the next year, his Tetrachordon, Expositions upon the fmtr 
chief places of Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expected, by 
the clergy, who, then holding their famous assembly at 
Westminister, procured that the author should be called 
before the Lords ; but " that house," says Wood, " whe- 
** thcr approving the doctrine, or not favouring his accusers, 
" did soon dismiss him." 

There seems not to have been much written against him, 
nor any thing by any writer of eminence.* The antago- 
nist that appeared is styled by him, A Serving Man turned 
Solicitor. Howel, in his Letters, mentions the new doc- 
trine with contempt : f and it was, I suppose, thought 

* It was animadverted upon, but without any mention of Milton's 
name, by Bishop Hall, in his Cases of Conscience. Decade 4. Case 2. 
J. B. 

f He terms the author of it a shallow-brained puppy ; and thus re- 
fers to it in his Index j •* Of a Noddy who wrote a book about wiving/* 
J.B. 
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more wortliy of derision t1>»n of confutation. He com- 
plains of this neglect m two sonnets, of which the first la 
contemptible, and tlie second not excellent. 

From this time it is observed, that he becftme an eacmj 
to the Presbyterians, whom he had favoured before. He 
that changes his party by bis humour, is not more virtuous 
than he that changes it by his interest: he loves himself 
rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton was not 
an unresisting sufferer of injuries; and perceiving that he 
had begun to put his doctrine in practice, by courting a 
young woman of great accomplishments, the daughter of 
one Doctor Davis, who was however not ready to comply, 
they resolved to endeavour a re-union. He went some- 
times to the house of one Blackborough, his relation, in 
the lane of St. Mar tin's-le- Grand, and at one of his usual 
visits was surprised to see his wife come from another room, 
iind implore forgiveness on her knees. He resisted her in- 
treaties for a while: " but partly," says PJiilips, " his own 
" generous nature, more inclineable to reconciliation than 
" to perseverance in anger or revenge, and pai'tly the 
" strong Intercession of iirleiids on both sides, soon brought 
" him to an act of oblivion and a firm league of peace." It 
were injurious to omit, tliat Milton afterwards received lier 
father and her brothers in his own house, when they were 
distressed, with other Royalists. 

He published about tlie same time his Arenpagiiica, a 
Speech of Mr, John Milton Jor the Liberty of unlicensed 
Printing. The danger of such unbounded liberty, and the 
danger of bounding it, Iiave produced a problem in the 
science of government, which human understantling seems 
liithcrto unable to solve. If nothing may be published but 
what civil authority shall have previously approved, power 
must always be the standard of truth : if every dreamer of 
innovations may propagate his projects, there can be no 
settlement; if every niurmurer at government may diffuse 
discontent, there can be no peace ; and If every sctptick in 
theology may teach his follies, there tan. be no religion. 
The remedy against these evils is to punish the authors; for 
it is yet allowed that every society may punish, though not 
pi-event, the publication of opinions which that society shall 
think pernicious: but this punishment, tUoM^v \\, w.wj 
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crash the author, promotes tlie book ; and it seems not 
more reasonable to leave the right of printing unrestrained 
because writers may be afterwards censured, than it would 
be to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we can 
hang a thief* 

But whaterer were his engagements, civil or domestick, 
poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a collection of his Latin and Eng- 
lish poems appeared, in which the Allegro and PenserosOy 
with some others, were first published. 

He h^ taken a large house in Barbican for the recep- 
tion of scholars; but the numerous relations of his wife^ to 
whom he generously granted refuge for a while, occupied 
his rooms. In time, however, they went away; ^* and the 
^ house again,** says Philips, *^ now looked like a house of 
^* the Muses only, though the accession of scholars was not 
^ great. Possibly his having proceeded so far in the educa- 
^* tion of youth may have been the occasion of bis adversa- 
^ ries calling him pedagogue and school-master ; whereas 
" it is well known he never set up for a publick school, to 
** teach all the young fry of a parish ; but only was willing^ 
** to impart his learning and knowledge to his relations, 
** and the sons of gentlemen who were his intimate friends, 
*• and that neither his writings nor his way of teaching ever 
** savoured in the least of pedantry." 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what cannot 
be denied, and what might be confessed without disgrace. 
Milton was not a man who could become mean by a mean 
employment. This, however, his warmest friends seem not 
to have found ; they therefore shift and palliate. He did 
not sell literature to all comers at an open shop ; he was a 
chamber-milliner, and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. 

Philips,, evidently impatient of viewing him in this state 
of degradation, tells us that it was not long continued; and, 
to raise his character again, has a mind to invest him with 
military splendour: " He is much mistiiken," he says, " if 
" there was not about tliis time, a design of making him 
•' an adjutant-general in Sir William Waller's army. But 
'* the new-modelling of the army proved an obstruction to 
" the design." An event cannot be set at a much greater 
dijjUmcc than by having been only designed, about some 
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time, if a man if not muck mhtaken. Millon shall be a 
]je<Jagogue no longer; for, ifPhilips be not much mistaken, 
somebody at some time designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the army was new-modelled (1645), 
lie removed to a smaller house in Holbourn, which opened 
backward into Lincoln's- Inn- Fields. He is not known to 
have published any thing afterwards till the King's death, 
when, finding his murderers condemned by the Presbyte- 
rians, he wrote a treatise to justify it, and to compose the 
minds of the people. 

He made some Remarks on the Articles iif Peace between 
Ormojid <md lltn Ir'tsk Rebels. "While he contented himself 
to write, he perhaps did only what his conscience dictated; 
smd if he did not very vigilantly watch tlie influence of his 
own passions, and the gradual prevalence of opinions, first 
wiUingly admitted, and then habitually indulged; if objec- 
tions, by being overlooked, were forgotten, and desire su- 
perinduced conviction ; he yet shared only the common 
weakness of mankind, and might be no less sincere than his 
opponents. But as faction seldom leaves a man honest, 
howeyer it might find him, Milton is suspected of havinj^ 
interpolated the Look called Icon Basilike, which tlie Coun- 
cil of State, to whom he was now made Latin secretnryi 
employed him to censure, by inserting a prayer taken from 
Sidney's Arcadia, and imputing it to the King ; whom he 
charges, in his Iconoclasles, with the use of this prayer, as 
with a heavy crime, in the indecent language with which 
prosperity had emboldened the advocates for rebellion to 
insidt ail that is venerable or great: " Who would have 
" imagined so little fear in him of the true all-seeing Deity — 
" as, immediately before his death, to pop into the hands 
*' of the grave bishop that attended him, aa aspecial relic|uc 
*' of his saintly exercises, a prayer stolen word for word 
" from the moutli of a Heathen woman praying to a 
" Heathen God?" 

The papers which the King gave lo Dr. Juxon on tlie 
scaffold the Regicides took away, so that they were at least 
the publishersof this prayer; and Dr. Birch, who had ex- 
amined the (question with great care, was inclined lo thijik 
.-Altem the forgers. The use of it by adaptation was inno- 
K; .ind they who could so noisily censure it, wiih a Uttln 
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extension of their malice could contrive what they wanted 
to accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered in Hol- 
land, employed Salmasius, professor of polite learning at 
Leyden, to write a defence of his father and of monarchy ; 
and, to excite his industry, gave him, as was reported, a 
hundred Jacobuses. Salmasius was a man of skill in Ian- 
guagesy knowledge of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory 
criticism, almost exceeding all hope of human attainment; 
and having, by excessive praises, been confirmed in great 
confidence of himself, though he probably had not much 
considered the principles of society or the rights of govern- 
ment, undertook the employment without distrust of his 
own qualifications; and, as his expedition in writing was 
wonderful; in 1649 published Defensio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient answer; 
which he performed (1651) in such a manner, that Hobbes 
declared himself unable to decide whose language was best, 
or whose arguments were worst. In my opinion, Milton's 
periods are smoother, neater, and more pointed; but be 
delights himself with teasing his adversary as much as with 
confuting him. He makes a foolish allusion of Salmasius, 
whose doctrine he considers as servile and unmanly, to the 
stream of Salmacis, which, whoever entered, left; half his 
virility behind him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was 
unhappily married to a scold. Tu es Gallus, says Milton, 
et, tU aiuntj himium gallinaceus» But his supreme pleasure 
is to tax his adversary, so renowned for criticism, with 
vicious Latin. He opens his book with telling that he has 
used Personoy which, according to Milton, signifies only a 
Masky in a sense not known to the Romans, by applying 
it as we apply Person, But as Nemesis is always on the 
watch, it is memorable that he has enforced the charge of a 
solecism by an expression in itself grossly solecistical, when 
for one of those supposed blunders, he sajrs, as Ker, and I 
think some one before him, has remarked, propino iegram" 
Tnatistis ttds vi^ulandum.*^ From vapuloy which has a pas- 

* The work here referretl to is *' Selectarum de Linguft Latin& Obser- 
" vationum Libri duo. Ductu et curft Joannis Ker, 17 ip.'* Kcr ob- 
serves, that Vapulandum is " Phigois solsecismus/' and quotes Varassor 
and Crinius. J. B. 
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sive sense, vnpulatidus can never be derivcrl. No man for- 
gets his oi'iginol trade : the righu of nations, and of kioga, 
sink into cjucstions of grammar, if grammarians discuss 
them. 

Milton, when he undertook this answer, was weak of 
body and dim of sight; but his wiil «-as forward, and what 
was wanting of health was supplied by zeal. He was re- 
warded with a thousand pounds, and his book was much 
read ; for paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, 
easily gains attention ; and he, who told every man that lie 
was equal to jjis King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of SalmasiuB was not dispei'scd 
with equal rapidity, or rend witli equal eagerness, is very 
credible. He taught only the stale doctrine of authority, 
and the unpleasing duty of submission ; and he had been 
so long not only tlie monarch but the tyrant of literature, 
that almost all mankind were delighted to find liim defied 
and insulted by a new name, not yet considered as any 
one's rival. If Christina, as is said, commended the De- 
fence of the People, her purpose must be to torment Sal- 
masius, who was then at court; for neither her civil station, 
nor her natural character, could dispose her to lavour the 
doctrine, who was by birth n queen, and by temper despo- 
tick. 

That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Milton's 
liook, treateti with neglect, there is not much proof; but to 
a man, so long accustomed to admiration, a little praise of 
his antagonist would be sufficiently offensive, and might 
incline him to leave Sweden, from which, however, he was 
dismisse<l, not with any mark of contempt, but with a train 
of attendants scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as It was imperfect, was 
published by his son in the year of the Restoration. In 
the beginning, being probably most in pain for his Latinity, 
he endeavours to defend his use of the word persona ; but, 
if I remember right, he misses a better authority than any 
that he has found, that of Juvenal in his fourth satire : 



Ab Salmasius rq>roacbed Milton with losing his eyes u\ 
the quarrel, Milton delighted himself wit\\ VUe WVvc^ 'On'sX 

■1 
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he had shortened Salmasius'a life, and both perhaps with 
more malignity than reason* Salmasius died at the Spa, 
Sept. 3f 1653; and, as controvertists are commonly said to 
be killed by their last dispute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of destroying him. 

Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament, by the 
authority of which he had destroyed monarchy, and com- 
menced monarch himself, under the title of Protector, but 
with kingly and more than kingly power. That his autho- 
rity was lawful, never was pretended : he himself founded 
his right only in necessity; but Milton, having now tasted 
the honey of publick employment, would not return to 
hunger and philosophy, but, continuing to exercise his 
of&ce under a manifest usurpation, betrayed to his power 
that liberty which he had defended. Nothing can be more 
just than that rebellion should end in slavery ; that he who 
had justified the murder of his king, for some acts which 
seemed to him unlawful, should now sell his services, and 
his flatteries, to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that he 
could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for some years ; but his vigour 
of intellect was such, that he was not disabled to discharge 
his office of Latin secretary, or continue his controversies. 
His mind was too eager to be diverted, and too strong to 
be subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in child-bed, having 
left him three daughters. As he probably did not much 
love her, he did not long continue the appearance of 
lamenting her; but after a short time married Catharine, 
the daughter of one captain Woodcock of Hackney ; a 
woman doubtless educated in opinions like his own. She 
died, within a year, of childbirth, or some distemper that 
followed it; and her husband honoured her memory with 
a poor sonnet. 

The firsLt reply to Milton's Defemio Populi was published 
in 1651, called Apologia pro Rege et Populo Anglicano, 
contra Johatmis Polypragmaiici (alias Miltoni) Defendonem 
destructivam Regis et Populi. Of this the author was not 
known ; but Milton and his nephew Philips, under whose 
name he published an answer so much corrected by him 
that it might be called his own, imputed it to Bramhal; 
and, knowing him no friend to regicides, thought them- 
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selves at liberty to treat liim as if tliey had known what 
they only suspected. 

Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad Ca-lum. 
Of this the author was Peter da Moulin, who was after- 
wards prebendary of Canterbury ; but Morus, or More, a 
French minister, having the care of its publication, was 
treated as the writer by Milton in liia Defensio Seeunda, 
and overwhelmed by such Tiolence of invective, that he 
began to shrink under the tempest, and gave his persecutors 
the means of knowing the true author. Du MouHn was 
now in great danger; but Milton's pride operated against 
his malignity; and both lie and his friends were more will- 
ing that Du Moulin should escape than that he should be 
convicted of mistake. 

In this second Defence he shews that his eloquence is 
not merely satirical ; the rudeness of his invective is equal- 
led by the grosaness of his flattery, " Deserimur, Cro- 
" muelle, tu solus superes, ad te summa nostrarum rerum 
" rediit, in te solo consistit, insuperabili tu«e virtuti cedi- 
" mus cuncti, nemine vel obloquente, nisi qui cequales 
" in^quolis ipse honores sibi quterit, aut digniori conccs- 
" SOS invidet, aut non inteiligit nihil esse in societate ho- 
" minum magis vel Deo gratum, vel ration! consentaneum, 
" esse in civitate nihil sequius, nihil utilius, quam potiri 
" rerum dignissimum. Eum te agnoscunt omnes, Cro- 
" muelle, ca tu civis maximus et gloriosissimus,* dux pub- 
" lici consilii, excrcituum fortissimorum imperator, pater 
" patrise gessisti. Sic tu spontanea bonorum omnium, et 
" animitus missa voce salutaris." 

CjEsar, when he assumed the perpetual dictatorship, had 
not more servile or more elegant flattery. A translation 
may shew its servility; but its elegance is less attainable. 
Having exposed the unskiiftxlness or selfishness of the 
former government, " We were left/' says Milton, " to 
" ourselves: the whole national intei-est fell into your 
" hands, and subsists only in your abilities. To your vir- 
" tue, overpowering and resistless, every man gives way, 
*• except some, who, without equal qualifications, aspire 

• It may be doubted whether gloriosiuimui be here used wiih Mil- 
lon'a boasted purity. Ret gloriota is an illuslrioui thing ; but vir girt' 
riotut is coiDDioiily a braggari, ae in milei ghrivtui, Di. J . 
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" to equal honours, who envy the distinctions of merit 
'* greater than tlicir own, or who have yet to learn, that 
" in the coalition of human society nothing is more pleas- 
" ing to God, or more agreeable to reason, than that the 
" highest mind should have the sovereign power. Such, 
" 6ir, are you by general confession ; such arc the ihings- 
" atchieved by you, the greatest and most glorious of our 
" countrymen, the director of our public councils, the 
" leader of unconcjuered armies, the father of your coun- 
" try ; for by that title does every good man hail you with 
" sincere and voluntary praise," 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, he 
found leisure to defend himself. He undertook his own 
vindication against More, whom he declares in his title to 
te justly called the author of the Regii Sajiguinis Clamor. 
In this there is no wnnt of vehemence or eloquence, nor 
does he forget his wonted wit. " Morus es? an Momus ? 
*' an uterque ideni est?" He then remembers that Morus 
is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hints at the known trans- 
formation : 

Poma alba ferebat 

QuEC post nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controversies ; and he front 
this time gave himself up to his private studies and his civil 
employment. 

As secretary to the Protector, he is supposed lo have 
written the declaration of the reasons for a war with Spain. 
His agency was considered as of great importance ; for, 
■wlicn a treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the 
delay was publickiy imputed to Mr. Milton's indisposition j 
and the Swedish agent was provoked to express his won- 
der, that only one man in England could write Latin, and 
that man blind. 

Being now forty-seven yeai's old, and seeing himself 
disencumbered from external interruptions, he seems lo 
have recollected his former purposes, and to have resumed 
three great works which ho had planned for his future 
employment; an epick poem, the history of his country, 
and a dictionary of the Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others least 
jJTBCtJcahle in a state of blindness, because it depends upoa 
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perpetual and minute inspection and collation. Nor would 
Milton probably liave begun it, alter he had lost his eyes; 
but, having had it always beibre him, he continued it, 
Bays Philips, almost to kis dying-day ; but the papers mere 
so discomposed and deficient, that they covld not be fitted for 
the press. The compilers of the Latin diclionnry, printed 
at Cambridge, iiad the use of those collections in three 
folios ; but what was their fate afterwards is not known.* 

To compile a history from various authors, when they 
can only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor pos- 
sibJe, but with more skilful and attentive help tiian can be 
commonly obtained j and it was probably the difficulty of 
consulting and compaiing that stopped Milton's narrative 
at the Conquest; a period at which affairs were not yet very 
intricate, nor authors vei-y numerous. 

For the subject of his epick poem, afier much' deli- 
beration, long chusing, and beginnhig late, he fixed upon 
Paradise Lost ; a design uo comprehensive, that it could 
be justified only by success. He had once designed to 
celebrate King Arthur, as he hints In his verses to Man- 
sus; hMi Arthur was reserved, says Fen ton, to another des- 
tiny. ^ 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in 
manuscript, and to be seen in a library:}: at Cambridge, 
that lie had digested his thoughts on this subject into one 
of those wild dramas which were antiently called Mys- 

" The Cambriilge Diclionnry, piiblishecl in 4lo. I6fl3, Is no other 
ihan a copy, with some imall additions, of that of Dr. Adam Little- 
ton ill 1635, by foundry persons, of whom, though iheir namei are 
concealed, there is great reason to conjeciure that Milton's nephew, 
Edward Philips, is one : for it is expressly said by Wood, Fasti, rol, i, 
p. 26G, that Milton's " Thesaurus" came to his hands; and it is 
asserted in the preface thereto, (hat the editors thereof hail the uae of 
three Urge folios in manuscript, collected and digested into alphabetical 
order by Mr, John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that ihe additions, together with the preface 
above mentioned, and a large part of the title of the " Cambridge Dic- 
tionary," hare been incorporated and printed with the aubsequent edi- 
tions of " Littleton's Dictionary," tilt that of 1735. Vid. Biogr. Brit. 
2g85, in not. So that, for aught that appears to the contrary, Philipt 
was the last possessor of Milton's MS. H. 

f Id est, \o be the subject of an heroicit poem, written by Sir 
Aichanl Blackmore. H. 

I Trinity College. R. 
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torinr;* and Pluitps had aeeh what he term» part' of a^ 
trq^y, begiiminig. ivith the first ton lines of Siitan's adk 
dress to the Sun. These mysteries consist of allegorioal 
persons; sach asJustice^ Mercy, Faith Of the tragedy or. 
mystery of Paradise Lost there are two plans : 



The Persons. 


The Persons. 


Michael. 


Moses. 


Chorus of Angels. 


Divine Justice, Wisdom, 


Heavenly Love. 


Heavenly Love. 


Lucifer. 


The Evening Star, Hes^^ 


E e • ^'^^^ ^^^ Serpent. 


perus. 
Chorus of AngeU. 


Conscience. 


Lucifer. 


Death. 


Adam. 


Labour, 




Eve. 


Sickness^ 


• 


Conscience. 


Discontent, > Mutes. 


Labour, 




Ignorance, 




Sickness^ 




wkb others; - 
FaUh. 


Discontent, 
Ignorance, 


^ Mutes. 


Hope. 


Fear, 




Charity. 


Death, 






Faith. 




Hope. 




Charity. 




Paradise Lost. 





The Persons. 

Moses napQXayliHf recounting how be assumed his true 
body ; that it corrupts not, because it is with God in the 
mount ; declares the like of Enoch and Elijah ; besides 
the purity of the place, that certain pure winds, dews, and 
clouds, preserve it from corruption; whence exhorts to 
the sight of God ; tells they cannot see Adam in the state 
of innocence, by reason of their sin. 

T»^ ' 1 debating what should become of man if he 

wSV ) *»• . 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation. 

* The dramas ia which Justice, Mercy^ Faith> 3co. Were intrd*» 
4iuced^ were Moralities^ not Mysteries. Malonb« 
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ACT II. 
He9i\mly Love. 

^R^ening Star. 

Chorus sing the m4rriage*song, and describe Paradise. 

ACT III. 

Luci&r contriving Adam's ruin. 

Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebellion aB(i 
fall. 

ACT IV. 

•Adam, \ 

Eve, /^^"^- 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 

ACT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

■ — presented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, -n 

Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, > Mutes. 

Fear, Death, J 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, HeiU^ 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, ^ 

JHppe, > comfort him, and mstruct him. 
Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his flrst design, which could have produce^ 
xmly an allegory, or mystery. The following sketch seems 
to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadised : 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering; shev^^ 
iqg, since this glebe was created, his frequency as mucJi^ 
on earth as in heaven; describes Paradise. Next, tk^ 
jChorus, shewing the reason of his coming to ke^ .his 
vatch in Paradise, after Lucifer's rebellion, by comnvamd 
from God; and withal expressing his desire to see .im94 
J(DOW JOBiore conoeming this excellent pew eveature, n^aii. 
The aogel Gabi;iels. as by iiis Aame «f;Ei\i^\i\f^ a ^tvmm 
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power, tracing Paradise with a more free office, passes by 
the station of the Chorus, and, desired by them, relates 
what he knew of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their 
love and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears; after his 
overthrow, bemoans himself, seeks revenge on man. The 
Chorus prepare resistance at his first approach. At last, 
after discourse of enmity on either side, he departs : where- 
at the Chorus sings of the battle and victory in Heaven, 
against him and his accomplices : as before, after the first 
act^ was sung a hymn of the creation. Here again may 
appear Lucifer, relating and exulting in what he had done 
to the destruction of man. Man next, and Eve having by 
this time been seduced by the Serpent, appears confusedly 
covered with leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him ; 
Justice cites him to the place whither Jehovah called for 
him. In the mean while, the Chorus entertains the stage, 
and is informed by some angel the manner of the fall. 
Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall; Adam then and 
Eve return; accuse one another; but especially Adam lays 
the blame to his wife ; is stubborn in his offence. Justice 
appears, reasons with him, convinces him. The Chorus 
admonisheth Adam, and bid him beware Lucifer's example 
of impenitence. The angel is sent to banish them out of 
Paradise; but before causes to pass before his eyes, in 
shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and world. He 
is humbled, relents, despairs ; at last appears Mercy, com- 
forts him, promises the Messiah; then calls in Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; instructs him ; he repents, gives God 
the glory, submits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly 
concludes. Compare this with the former draught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments oi Paradise Lost; 
but it is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state, 
pregnant with latent possibilities of excellence; nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace 
their gradual growth and expansion, and to observe how 
they are sometimes suddenly advanced by accidental hints, 
and sometimes slowly improved by steady meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literary labour which blind* 
ness cannot obstruct, and therefore he naturally solaced 
his solitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and the melody 
of his numbers. He had done what he knew to be neces- 
Mary previous to poetical excellence; he had made himself 
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acquainted with seemly arts and affairs; his comprehension 
was extended by various knowledge, and his nieciory stored 
with intellectual treasures. He was skilful in many lan- 
guages, and had by reading and composition attained the 
full mastery of his own. He would have wanted little 
help from books, had he retained the power of perusing 
them. 

Bui while his greater designs were advancing, having 
now, like many otlier authors, caught the love of publi- 
cation, be amused himself, as he could, with little pro- 
ductions. He sent to the press (1658) a manuscript of 
Raleigh, called The Cabinet Council; and next year grati- 
fied his malevolence to the clergy, by a Treatise of Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Cases, and the Means of re^noving 
Hirelings out nf ike Church. 

Oliver was now dead;TRichnrd was constrained to re- 
sign ; the system of extemporary government, which had 
been held together only by force, naturally fell into frag- 
ments when that force was taken away ; and Milton saw 
himself and his cause in equal danger. But he had still 
hope of doing something. He wrote letters, which To- 
land has published, to such men as he thought friends to 
the new commonwealth ; and even in the year of the Re- 
storation he hated no jot of heart or hope, but was fantasti- 
cal enough lo think that the nation, agitated as it was, 
might be settled by a pamphlet, called A ready and eas^ 
tVay to establish a free Commomcealth: which was, how- 
ever, enough considered to be both seriously and ludi- 
crously answered. 

The obstiiijite enthusiasm of the commonwealth-men was 
very remarkable. When the King was apparently return- 
ing, Harrington, with a few associates as fanatical as him- 
self, used to meet, with all the gravity of politicol import- 
ance, to settle an equal government by rotation ; and 
Milton, kicking when he could strike no longer, was foolish 
enough to publish, a few weeks before the Restoration, 
Notes upon a sermon preached by one Grifliths, intituled, 
TAe Fear of God and the King. To these notes an answer 
was written by L'Estrange, in n pamphlet petulantly called 
No Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of greater 
activity could do, the King was now about to be tcAoteA. 
with the irreststibh approbation oE the ^eoijV. ^ft "«»& 
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The publication of the Act of Oblivion put him in the 
same condition with his fellow-subjects. He was, however^ 
upon some pretence not now known, in the custody of the 
Serjeant in December ; and when he was released, upon 
bis refusal of the fees demanded, he and the serjeant were 
called before the House. He was now safe within the shade 
of oblivion, and knew himself to be as much out of the 
power of a griping officer, as any other man. How the 
question was determined is not known. Milton would 
hardly have contended, but that he knew himself to have 
right on his side. 

He then removed to Je win-street, near Aldersgate-street; 
and, being blind and by no means wealthy, wanted a do- 
mestick companion and attendant ; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Minshul> 
of a gentleman's family in Cheshire, probably without a 
fortune. All his wives were virgins : for he has declared 
that he thought it gross and indelicate to be a second hus- 
band : upon what other principles his choice was made can- 
not now be known ; but marriage afforded not much of his 
happiness. The first wife left him in disgust, and was 
brought back only by terror ; the second, indeed, seems to 
have been more a favourite, but her life was short. The 
third, as Philips relates, oppressed his children in his life- 
time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure story, he 
was offered the continuance of his employment, and, being 
pressed by wife to accept it, answered, " You, like other 
*• women, want to ride in your coach ; my wish is to live 
•* and die an honest man." If he considered the Latin 
secretary as exercising any of the powers of government, 
he that had shared authority either with the Parliament or 
Cromwell might have forborne to talk very loudly of his 
honesty ; and if he thought the office purely ministerial, 
he certainly might have honestly retained it under the king. 
But this tale has two little evidence to deserve a disquisi- 

11 given by an historian lately brought to light. ** Milton, Latin lecre- 
V tary to Oomwell, distinguished by his writings in favour of the rights 
^ and liberties of the people, pretended to be dead, and had a publick 
"^ funeral procession. The King applauded his policy in escaping the 
^* punishment of death, by a seasonable show of dying.'' Cimning" 
** hamU History of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 14. R. 
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tion ; large oSers and sturdy rejections are among the most 
common lopicks of ralseliooi). 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, that 
he forbore to disturb the new settlement with any of his 
political or ecclesiastical opinions, uud from this time de- 
voted himself to poetry and literature. Of his zeal for 
learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by publishing, the 
next year (1661), Accidence commenced Grammar ; a little 
book which has nothing remarkable, but that its author, 
mJio had been lately defending the supreme powers of his 
countrj', and was then writing Paradise Lost, could de- 
scend from his elevation to rescue children from the per- 
plexity of grammatical confusion, and the trouble of lessons 
unnecessarily repeated.* 

About this time lillwood the Quaker, being recommended 
to him as one who would read Latin to him for the advan- 
tage of his conversation, attended him every afternoon ex- 
cept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Harttib, 
had declared, tliat lo re.ad Latin with an English mouth w 
as ill a hearing as Law Freric/i, required that Elwood 
should Icarn and practise the Italian pronunciation, which* 
he said, was necessary if he would talk with foreigners. 
This seems to have been a task troublesome without use. 
Tliere is little reason for preferring the Italian pronuncia- 
tion to our own, except that it is more general ; and to 
teach it lo an Englishman is only to make him a foreigner 
at home. He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may so 
soon learn the sounds which every native gives it, that be 
need make no provision belbre his journey ; and if strangers 
visit us, it is their business to practise such conformity to 
our modes ns they expect from us in their own countries. 
Elwood complied with the directions, and improved himself 
by his attendance; for he relates, that Milton, having a 
curious car, knew by his voice when he read what he did 
not understand, and would stop him, and open (he mast 
Sfficult passages. 

Ill a short time he took a house in the Artillery Walk, 

* Gildon, in his cdtitinuaiion of Langbaine'a account of the Dra- 
BUtick Poet), gvo. l6g3, saj^s thai he hod been told that Milton, after 
the Rctloiailon, kept a school at or near Greenwich. The ptiblicaiion 
of an Accitlence at that period gives some couDtenance lo this Waiiw.Via. 
Maloke. 
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leading to JBimhiil Fields ; the mention of which concUides 
the register of Milton's removals and habitations. lie 
lived longer in this place than in any other. 

He was now busied by Paradise Lost. Whence h€ drew 
the original design has been variously conjectured by men 
who cannot bear to think themselves ignorant of that which, 
at last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. Some 
find the hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild 
and unauthorized story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy, 
which opened thus : Let the Rainbow be the Fiddlestick of 
the Fiddle of Heaven,* It has been already shown, that 
the first conception was of a tmgedy or mystery, not of a 
narrative^ but a draraatick work, which he is supposed to 
have begun to reduce to its present form about' the timue 
(1655) when he finished his dispute with the defender^ of 
.(he king. 

He long before had promised to adorn his native country 
by «ome great performance, while h^ had yet perhaps no 
settled design, and was stimulated only by such expectn- 
tious as naturally arose from the survey of his attainments, 
jmd the consciousness of his powers. What he should 
.umdertake, it was difficult to determine. He was ht^ 
chusing^ and began latel 

, While he was obliged to divide his time between his 
private studies and affairs of state, his poetical labour must 
have been often interrupted; and perhaps he did little more 
in that busy time than construct the narrative, adjust the 
episodes, proportion the parts, accumulate images and senti- 
ments, and treasure in his memory, or preserve in writing, 
such hints as books or meditation would supply. Nothing 
.particular is known of his intellectual operations while he 
was a statesman ; for, having every help and accommoda- 
tion at hand, he had no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick stations, he is yet too great 
not to be traced by curiosity to his relireunent ; where lie 
has been found by Mr. Richardson, the fondest of his ad-r 
mirers, sitting before his door in a grey coat of coarse eloth, 
in warm sultry weather, to enjoy the fresh air ; and soy as 

* It is scareely neceaaajry to inform ihe reader that Hhis relation of 
Voltaire's ivm per fecily true, as far as relates to theesistenee of the^play 
whifih he apeaks of , nameiy, the Adamo -of Aodreiai, hut it is still;* 
question whether Mihon ever saw it. J. B. v 
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well as in Ai* own room, receiving the visits of' the people of 
dutinguisked parts as well as qvalilTj. His Tisitors of high 
quality must now be imagined to be few ; but men orparts 
might reasonably court the conversation ol'a man so gene- 
rally illustrious, that foreigners are reported, bj- Wood, 
to have visited the house in Bread-street where he was born. 
According to another account, he was seen in a sroaU 
hoase, Tteatly enough dressed iv black clotlies, siltrng in a 
room hung with rttsty green ; pale but not cadaverous, with 
chalkstones in his hands. He said, thai, if it were not for 
ike gout, his blindness would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to use 
the common exercises, he used to swing in a chair, and 
sometimes played upon an organ- 
He was now confessedly and visibly employed upon his 
poem, of which the progress might be noted by those with 
whom he was iamiliar; for he was obliged, when he had 
composed ns many lines as his memory would conveniently 
retain, to employ some friend in writing them, having, at 
least for part of the time, no regular attendant. This 
gave opportunity to observations and reports. 

Mr. Philips obsei-ves, that there was a very remarltable 
circumstance in the composure of farndise Lost, " which 
" I have a particular reason," says he, " to remember ; for 
" whereas I had the perusal of it from the very beginning, 
" for some years, as I went from time to time to visit him, 
" in parcels of ten, twenty, or tliirly verses at a time (which, 
" being written by whatever hand came next, might possi- 
" bly want correction as to the orthography and pointing), 
" having, as the summer came on, not been shewed any 
" for a considerable while, and desiring the reason thereof 
" was answered, that his vein never happily flowL-d but from 
" the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal; and that what- 
" ever he attempted at other times was never to his saljsfac- 
*' tion, though he courted his fancy never so much ; so that, 
'* in all the years he was about this poem, he may be said 
" to have spent half his time therein." 

Upon tills relation Totaud remarks, that in his opinion 
Philips has mistaken the time of the year ; for Milton, in 
his Elegies, declares, that with the advance of the Spring 
he feels the increase of his poetical force, redeunl in car- 
mina vires. To this it is answered, that Philips could hardly 
\e tinjuLSD well marked; and it ma^ \ie aAi^iiii '^'»^ 
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Milton might find different times of the year favourable to 
different parts of life. Mr. Richardson conceives it im* 
possible that such a work should be suspended for six months^ 
or for one. It may go on faster or slower ^ but it must go on* 
By what necessity it must continually go on, or why it 
might not be laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons, those 
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, 
I suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain ima^na- 
tion. Sapiens dominabitur astris. The author that thinks 
himself weather-bound will find, with a little help from 
hellebore, that he is only idle or exhausted. But while 
this notion has possession of the head, it produces the in- 
ability which it supposes. Our powers owe much of their 
energy to our hopes : possunt quia posse videntur. When 
success seems attainable, diligence is enforced; but when 
it is admitted that the faculties are suppressed by a qross 
wind, or a cloudy sky, the day is given up without resist* 
ance ; for who can contend with the course of Nature? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to have been, 
free. There prevailed in his time an opinion^ that the 
world was in its decay, and that we have had the misfor- 
tune to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature. It was 
suspected diat the whole creation languished, that neither 
trees nor animals had the height or bulk of their prede- 
cessors, and that every thing was daily sinking by gradual 
diminution.* Milton appears to suspect that souls partake 
of the general degeneracy, and is not without some fear 
that his book is to be written in an age too late for heroick 

poesy.f 

* This opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, refuted in a 
hook now very little known, ** An Apology or Declaration of the 
** Power and Providence of God in the Government of the World," 
by Dr. George Hakewill, London, folio, l635. The first who ven- 
tared to propagate it in this country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, bishop 
of Gloucester, a man of a versatile temper, and the author of a book 
intituled, " The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved 
** by natural Reason.'' Lond. 1616 and 1624, quarto. He was plunder- 
ed in the Usurpation, turned Roman Catholic, and died in obscurity. 
See Athen. Oxon. vol. i. p. 727* H. 

+ — Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years damp my intended wing. 

Par, Lost, B. ix. 1. 44. J. R. 
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Another opinion wanders about the world, nnil some- 
times finds reception nmong wise men; an opinion that 
restrains the operations of the mind to particulnr regions, 
and supposes that a luckless mortal may be born in a de- 
gree of latitude too high or loo low for wisdom or for wit. 
From this fancy, wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared 
his head, when he feared lest the climntt of his country 
might be too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such imicics, another 
not more reasonable might easily find its way. He that 
could fear lest his genius Iiad fallen upon too old a world, 
or too chill a climate, might consistently magnify to him- 
self the influence of the seasons, and believe his faculties to 
be vigorous only half the year. 

His submission to the seasons was at least more reason- 
able than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid zone ; 
for genera! causes must operate uniformly in a general 
abatement of mental power; if less could be performed by 
the writer, less likewise would content the judges of his- 
■work. Among this lagging race of frosty grovellers he 
might still have risen into eminence by producing some- 
thing which Ihey should not will'mgly let die. However in- 
ferior to the heroes who were born in better ages, he might 
still be great among his contemporaries, with the hope of 
growing every day greater in the dwindle of posterity. He 
might still be a giant among the pygmies, the one-eyed mo- 
narch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of Study, or particular hours of compo- 
sition, we have little account, and there was perhaps little 
to be told. Richardson, who seems to have been very dili- 
gent iu his inquiries, but discovers always a wibh to find 
Milton discriminated froni other men, relates, that " he 
" would sometimes lie awake whole nights, but not a verse 
"could he make; and on a sudden his poetical faculty 
" would rush upon him with an impelvs or ceslriim, and his 
" daughter was immediately called to secure what came. 
*' At other times he would dictate perhaps forty lines in a 
*' breath, and then reduce them to half the number." 

These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness; these 
transient and ^involuntary excursions and retrocessions of 
invention, having some appearance of deviation from the 
common train of Nature, are eagerly caught Vi^ 0^e^oN«* 
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of a wonder. Y^ spmeChiDg of this inequality happens to 
0fery man in erery mode of exertion, manual or maitaL 
The mechanick cannot handle his hammer and his file at 
all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he knows 
n0t why, when his hand is out. By Mr. Richardson^s rela-. 
tion, casually conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed* 
That, in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his daughter 
to secure what came^ maybe questioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were never taught 
to write; nor would he have been obliged, as is universally 
confessed, to have employed any casual visitor in dis-* 
barthening his memory, if his daughter could have per- 
formed the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of 
other authors, and, though doubtless true of every fertile 
and copious mind, seems to have been gratuitously trans* 
ferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know mor^ 
is, that he composed much of this poem in the night and 
morning, I suppose before his mind was disturbed with 
common business; and that he poured out with great 
fluency his unpremeditated verse. Versification, free, like 
his, from the distresses of rhyme, must, by a work so long^ 
be made prompt and habitual: and, when his thoughts 
were once adjusted, the words would come at his command* 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his work 
were written, cannot often be known. The beginning of 
the third book shews that he had lost his sight ; and the* 
Introduction to the seventh, that the return of the king: 
had clouded him with discountenance : and that he was 
ofiended by the licentious festivity of the Restoration. 
There are no other internal notes of time. Milton, being 
now cleared from all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing^ 
required from him but the common duty of living in quiet^ 
to be rewarded with the common right of protection ; but 
this, which,^ when he sculked from the approach of his 
King, was perhaps more than he hoped, seems not to have 
satisfied him ; for no sooner is he safe, than he finds himself 
ixkAdLnger, fallen wi evil days and evil tongues, and with dark- 
ness and with danger compassed round. This darkness, had his 
eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly deserved com^ 
pasaiaa; but to add the mention of danger was ungrateful 
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and unjust. He was fallen indeed on evil' daz/s ; tlie time 
was come in which Rcj;icides could no longer boast tlieir 
wickedness. But of evil tnngufs for Milton to complain 
required impudence at least equal to his other jiowers ; 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, that he never 
spared any asperity of reproach or brutality of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be false ; far it would be 
hard to recollect any reproach cast upon him, either serious or 
ludicrous, through the whole remainijigpart of his life. He 
pursued his stiidieB, or his amusements, without persecution, 
molestation, or insult. Such is the reverence paid to great 
abilities, however misused : they who contemplated in Mil- 
ton the scliolar and the wit, were contented to forget the re- 
viler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton took 
refuge at Chalfontin Bucks ; where El wood, who had taken 
the house for him, first saw a complete copy of Paradiw 
Lost, and, having perused it, said to him, " Thou liast said 
*' a great deal upon ParadUe Losi; what hast thou (o say 
" upon Paradise Found?" 

Next year, when the danger of infection had ceased, he 
returned to Bunliill-flelds, and designed the publication of 
his poem. A licence was necessary, and he could expect no 
great kiudnessfrom a chaplain of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He seems, however, to have been treated with ten- 
derness ; for thougli objections were made to particular p«s- 
oages, and amoug them to the simile of the sun eclipsed in 
the first book, yet the Uceui^e was granted ; and he sold hh 
copy, April 27, 1S67, to Samuel Simmons, for an imme- 
diate payment of five pounds, with a stipulation to receive 
five pounds more when thirteen hundred should be sold ot 
the first edition ; and again, five pounds after the sale of 
the same number of the second edition ; and anothpr five 
pounds after the sauie sale of the third. None of the three 
editions were to he extended beyond fifteen Iiundred copies. 

The first edition was of ten books, in a small ijnarto. 
The titles were varied from year to year; and an ailvertisei- 
ment and the arguments of the books were omitted in some 
copies, and inserted in others. 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his second 
payment, for which the receipt was signed April 26, 1669. 
The second edition was not given till 1674 ; it was printed 

VOL. J 
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in small octavo; and the number of books was increased to 
twelre, by a division of the seventh anB twelfth; and some 
other small improvements were made. The third edition 
was published in 1678 ; and the widow, to whom the copy 
was then to devolve, sold all her claims to Simmons for 
eight pounds, according to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole right to 
Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds; and Aylmer sold 
to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 1683, and half, March 
24, 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. In the history 
^f Paradise Lost a deduction thus minute will rather gratify 
than fatigue. * 

The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglected 'merit, and 
vof the uncertainty of literary fame; and inquiries have been 
jnade, and conjectures offered, about the causes of its long 
obscurity and late reception. But has the case been truly 
stated? Have not lamentation and wonder been lavished on 
an evil that was never felt? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradise 
Lost received no public acclamations, is readily confessed. 
Wit and literature were on the side of the Court : and who 
that solicited favour or fashion would venture to praise the 
defender of the regicides? All that he himself could think 
his due, from evil tongues in evil days, was that reverential 
silence which was generously preserved. But it cannot be 
inferred, that his Poem was not read, or not, however un- 
willingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the publick. 
Those who have no power to judge of past times but by 
their own, should always doubt their conclusions. The call 
for books was not in Milton's age what it is in the present. 
To read was not then a general amusement; neither tra- 
ders, nor often gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced by 
ignorance. The women had not then aspired to literature, 
nor was every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. 
Those, indeed, who professed learning, were not less learn- 
ed than at any other time; but of that middle race of stu- 
dents who read for pleasure or accomplishment, and who 
buy the numerous products of modern typography, the 
number was then compatatively small. To prove the piau- 
city of readeris, it may be sufficient to remark, that the na- 
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tion had been satisfied from 1623 to 1C64-, that is, forty- 
one years, with only Iwo eilitions of the works of Shak- 
speRre, which probably did not together make one thousand 
copies. 

. The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in op- 
position to so much recent enmity, and to a style of versifi- 
cation new to all and disgusting to many, was nn uncom- 
mon example of the prevalence of genius. The clLniond 
did not immediately increase; for many more rcadeu than 
were supplied at firet the nation did not afford. Only three 
thousand were sold in eleven years; for it forced its way 
without assistance; its admirers did not dare to publish 
their opinion ; and the opportunities now given of attract- 
ing notice by advertisements were then very few; the 
means of proclaiming the publication of new books have 
been produced by that general literature which nov.- per- 
vades the nation through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy still advanced, 
till the Revolution put an end to the secrecy of love, and 
Paradise Lost broke iuto open view with sufficient security 
of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjectui'e witli what temper 
Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and mark- 
ed its reputation stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous 
current through fear and silence. 1 cannot but conceive 
him calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all de- 
jected, relying on his own merit with steady consciousness, 
and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion, 
and the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and supplied 
the want of sight by a very odd expedient, of which Philips 
gives the ftfllowing account : 

Mr. Philips tells us, " that though our Author had 
" daily about him one or other to read, some persons of 
" man's estate, who, of their own accord, greedily catched 
" at the opportunity of being his readers, that they might 
" as well reap the benefit of what they read to bim, as ob- 
" lige him by the benefit of their reading ; and others of 
" younger years were sent by their parents to the same end ; 
*' yet excusing only the eldest daughter by reason of her 
" bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of speech (which, 
" to say truth, I doubt was the principal cause of excuain|£ 
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*' lier), tile other two were condemned to the performance of 
" reitding, and exactly pronouncing of all the laiigujigcs of 
*' wbatcver book he should, at one time or other, tiiink fit 
" to peruse, viz. the Hebrew (and 1 think the Sjriac), the. i^ 
" Greek, the Latin, the ItaUan, Spanish, and French. All 
" which sorts of books to be confined to read, without iiii- 
*' derstanding one word, must needs be a trial of patience 
" almost beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by both 
" for a long time, though the irksomenoss of this employ— 
" inent could not Ije always concealed, but broke out more 
" and more into csprcssions of uneasiness ; so that at length 
" they were all, even the eldest also, sent out to learn some 
*' curious and ingenious sortsof manufacture, that are propem 
" for women to lenru, particularly embroideries in gold op-.j 
" silver." 

In the scene of misery which this mode of intellectual 
labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to determine whether-* 
■ the daughters or the father are most to be lamented, 
language not understood can never be so read as to give i 
pleasure, and very seldom so as to convey meaning. If few* 
men would have had resolution to write books with 
embarrassments, few likewise would have wanted ability to 
find some better expedient. 

Three years after his Parndise Lost (1667), he published- 
his Histunj of England, comprizing the whole fable of.- 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and continued to the Norman In- 
vasion. Why he should have given the first part, which he 
seems not to believe, and which is universally rejected, ii 
difficult to conjecture. The style is harsh; but it 1 
something of rough vigour, which perhaps may often strike, • 
though it cannot please. 

On this history the licenser again fixed his claws, and* 
before he would transmit it to the press tore out several 
parts. Some censures of the Saxon monks were takex 
away, lest they should be applied to the modern clergyj* 
and a character of the Long Parliament and Assembiy o~" 
Divines, was excluded ; of which the author gave a copy ttf* 
the Earl of Anglesea, and wliich, being afterwards pub-' ' 
lished, has been since inserted in its proper place. 

The same year were printed Paradise Regained; and 
Sampson Aganistes, a tragedy written in imitation of the' 
Ancients, and never designed by the author for the stagBf*' 
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As these poems were published by another bookseller, it 
has been asked, whether Simmons was discouraged from 
receiving them by the slow s:i!e of the former. Why a 
writer changed bis bookseller a hundred years ngOj I am 
far from hoping; to discover. Certainly, he who in two 
years sells thirteen hundred copies of n volume in quarto, 
bought lor two payments of five pounds each, has no reason 
to repent his purchase. 

"When Milton shewed Paradise Regained to Elwood, 
" This," .said he, " is owing to you; for you put it in my 
" head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
" otherwise I Jiad not thought of" 

His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He could 
not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Parndise Lost pre- 
ferred to Paradise Regained. Many causes may vitiate a 
writer's judgment of his own works. On that which has 
cost him much labour he eets a high value, because he is 
unwilling to think that he lias been dilip:ent in vain ; what* 
has been produced without toilsome efforts is considerbd 
with delight, as a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile in- 
vention: and the last work, whatever it be, has necessarily 
most of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it happened, 
had this prejudice, and had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of com- 
prehension, that entitled this great author to our venera- 
tion, may be added a kind of humble dignity, which did 
not (hsdain the meanest services to literature. The epick 
poet, the conlrovertist, the politician, having already des- 
cended to accommodate children with a ijook of rudiments, 
now, in the last years of his life, composed a book of Lo- 
gick for the initiation of students in philosophy ; and yi^ 
liihed (1672) Jr/is Lngira plenior InslitiiHo ad Petri Rami 
Metkodiim concinnata; that is, *' A new Scheme of Logick, 
" according to the Method of Ramus," I know not whe- 
ther, even in this book, he did not intend an act of hostility 
against the Universities; for Ramus was one of the first 
oppugners of the old philosophy, who disturbed with inno- 
vations the quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He had now 
been safe so long, that he forgot his fears, and published A 
Treatise of I nie Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and the 
heit Means to preoent the Growth of Popen/, 
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But this little tract is modestly written, with respectfal 
mention of the Church of England, and an appeal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. His principle of toleration is, agree- 
ment in the sufficiency of the Scriptures ; and he extends it 
to nil who, whatever their opinions are, profess to derive 
them from the sacred books. The Papists appeal to other 
testimonies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be 
permitted the liberty of either publick or private worship ; 
for though tliey plead conscience, we have no warranty he 
says, to regard coTisdence, tuhich is not grounded in Scripture, 

Those who are not convinced by his reasons, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman Catho-- 
lick is, he says, one of the Pope^s bulls; it is particular uni^ 
versal, or catliolick schismaiick. 

He has, however, something better. As the best preser- 
vative against Popery, he recommends the diligent perusal 
of the Scriptures, a duty, from which he warns the busy 
part of mankind not to think themselves excused. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with some addi- 
tions. 

In the last year of his life he sent to the press, seeming to 
take delight in publication, a collection of Familiar Epistles 
in Latin ; to wliich, being too few to make a volume, he 
added some academical exercises, which perhaps he perused 
with pleasure, as they recalled to his memory the days of 
youth, but for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout, 
witli which he had been long tormented, prevailed over the 
enfeebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet and silent 
expiration, about the tenth of November, IG?*, at his house 
in Bunhill- fields; and was buried next his father in the 
chancel of St. Giles at Cripplegate. His ftmeral was very 
splendidly and numerously attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no memo- 
rial ; but in our time a monument has been erected in West- 
minster-Abbey To the Author of Paradise Lost, by Mr- 
Benson, who has in the inscription bestowed more words 
upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Philips, in 
which he was said to be soli MiUono secundusy was exhibited 
to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he refused to ad- 
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mitit; the name of Milloii was, in liJs opinion, tooiJetes- 
table to be read on the wail of a building dedicated to de- 
votion. Atterburv, who succeeded liim, beinfj ttuthoi' of the 
inscription, permitted its reception. " And such has been 
"the change of pubiick opinion," said Dr. Gregory, fiom 
whom I heard this account, " that I have seen erected in 
" the church a statne of that man, whose name I once 
" knew considered as a pollution of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his j-outh 
eminently beautiful, so as to have been calle<l the Lady of 
his college. His hair, which was of a hght brown, parted 
at the fore-top, and hung down upon his shoulders, accord- 
ing to the picture which lie has given of Adam. He was, 
however, not of the heroick stature, but rather below the 
middle size, according to Mr, Richardson, who mentions 
him as having narrowly escapotl fi-oni being sliorl and ihick. 
He was vigorous and active, and delighted in the exercise 
of the sword, in which be is related to have, been eminently 
skilful. His weapon was, 1 believe, not the rapier, but the 
back-sword, of which he recommends the use in his book on 
Education. 

His eyes are snid never to have been bright; but, if he 
was a dexterous fencer, they must have been once quick. 

His domestick habits, so far as they are known, were 
those of a severe student. He drank little strong drink of 
any kind, and fed without excess in quantity, and in his 
earlier years without delicacy of choice. In his youth be 
studied late at night; but afterwards changed his hours, 
and rested in bed from nine to tour in the summer, and five 
in the winter. Tfie course of his day was best known after 
he was blind. When he first rose, he heard a chapter in 
the Hebrew Bible, and then studied till twelve; then took 
some exercise for an hour; then dined, then played on the 
organ, and sang, or heard another sing; then studied to 
six; then entertained his visitors till eight; then supped, 
and, after a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, went tD 
bed. 

So is his life described : but this even tenonr appears at- 
tainable only iu colleges. He that lives in the world will 
sometimes have the succession of his practice broken and 
confused. Visitors, of whom Milton is represented to have 
had great numbers, will come and stay unseasonably; bus!- 
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ness, of which every man has some, must be done when 
others will do it. 

When he did not care to rise early, he had something 
read to him by his bed-side; perhaps at this time his 
daughters were employed. He composed much in the 
morning, and dictated in the day, sitting obliquely in an 
elbow chair, with his leg thrown over the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. In 
the civil wars he lent his personal estate to the Parliament ; 
but when, after the contest was decided, he solicited repay- 
ment, he met not only with neglect, but sharp rebuke; and, 
having tired both himself and his friends, was given up to 
poverty and hopeless indignation, till he shewed how able 
he was to do greater service. He was then made Latin se- 
cretary, with two hundred pounds a year ; and had a thou- 
sand pounds for his Dejtnce of the People, His widow, who, 
after his death, retired to Namptwich in Cheshire, and died 
about 1729, is said to have reported that he lost two ihou- 
«and ]iounds by entrusting it to a scrivener ; and that, in 
the general depredation upon the Church, he had grasped 
an estate of about sixty pounds a year belonging to West- 
minster-Abbey, which, like other sharers of the plunder of 
rebel! ion^ he was afterwards obliged to return. Two thou- 
sand pounds, which he had placed in the Excise-office, were 
also lost. There is yet no reason to believe tliat he was 
fever reduced to indigence. His wants, being few, were 
competently supplied. He sold his library before his death, 
and left his family fifteen hundred pounds, on which his 
widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
-daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He read all the 
langunges which are considered either as learned or polite; 
■Hebrew, with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish. In Latin his skill was such as places 
him in the first rank of writers and criticks ; and he appears 
to have cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The 
books in which his daughter, who used to read to him, re- 
presented him as most delighting, after Homer, which he 
could almost repeat, were Ovid's- Metamorphoses and Eu- 
ripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindness, 
'•now in my bands: the aiargin is sometimes noted ; but I 
-faive found nothing veiiiarkable. 
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Of the English poets lie set most value upon Spenser, 
Sliakspe^re, and Cowley. Spenser was apparently liia fa- 
vourite ; Shakspeare be may easily be supposed to like, with 
every other skilful reader ; but I should not have expected 
that Cowley, whose ideas of excellence were so different 
from his own, would have had much of his approbation. 
His character of Dryden, who sometimes visited him, was, 
that he was a good rhymist, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are said to have been first Cal- 
vin ist leal ,- and afterwards, perhaps when he began to hnte 
riie Presbyterians, to have tended towards Arminiantsm. 
In the mixed questions of t!»eolof!;y and government, he 
never thinks that he can recede far enough from popery, or 
prelacy; but what Baudius says of Erasmus seems applica- 
ble to him, magix kubuit quudfugerel, tjuam tjuod sequerelur. 
He had determined rather what to condemn, than what to 
approve. He has not associated himself with any denomi- 
nation of Protestants : we know rather what he was not, 
than what he was. He was not of the Church of Rome ; he 
was not of the Church of England. 

To be of no Church is danjferous. Religion, of which 
the rewards are distant, and which is animated only by Faith 
and Hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, unless lE 
be invigorated and reimpressed by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salutary influence of exam- 
ple. Milton, who appears to have had full conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, and to have regarded the Holy 
Scriptures with the profoundest veneration, to have been 
untainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to 
■have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate and occa- 
sional agency of I'rovidonce, yet grew old without any via- 
ble worship. In the distribution of his hours, there was no 
hour of prayer, either solitary or with his household; omit- 
ting publick prayers, he omitted all. 

or this omission the reason has been sought upon a sup- 
position which ought never to be made, that men live with 
their own approbation, and justify their conduct to them- 
Ifldves. Prayer certainly was not thought Muperfluous by 
4^) who represents our first parents as prayuig acceptably 
in the state of innocence, and efficaciously after their fsU. 
■That he lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his 
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studies and meditations were an habitual prayer. Tlie 
Beglect of it in his family was probably a fault for which he 
condemned himself, and which he intended to correct, but 
that death, as too often happens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were those of an acrimonious and 
surely republican, for which it is not known that he gave any 
better reason than that a popular government was tlie most 
frugal y for the trappings of a monarchy would set up an or-- 
dinary commonwealth. It is surely very shallow policy that 
. supposes money to be the chief good : and ev^n this, with*- 
out considering that the support and expence of a Court 
is, for the most part, only a particular kind of traffick, by 
which money is circulated, without any national impoverish- 
ment. 

Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an 
envious hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of inde- 
pendence; in petulance impatient of controul, and pride 
disdainful of superiority. He hated monarchs in the State, 
and prelates in the Church, for he hated all whom he was 
required to obe3\ It is to be suspected, that his predomi- 
nant desire was to destroy rather than establish, and that 
he felt not so much the love of liberty as repugnance to 
authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most loudly clamour 
for liberty do not most liberally grant it What we know 
of Milton's character, in domestick relations, is, that he 
was severe and arbitrary. His family consisted of women ; 
and there appears in his books something like a Turkish 
contempt of females, as subordinate and inferior beings. 
That his own daughters might not break the ranks, he suf- 
fered them to be depressed by a mean and penurious educa- 
tion. He thought women made only for obedience, and 
man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. His sister, 
first married to Mr. Philips, afterwards married Mr.Agar, 
A friend of her first husband, who succeeded him in the 
Crown-ofSce. She had, by her first husband, Edward and 
John, the two nephews whom Milton educated ; and, by 
,lier second, two daughters. 

His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daughters, Mary 
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and Catharine;* ami a son Thomus, who gucccci1l:(1 Agar 
in the CVowri-office, and left a daughter living in 1749 in 
Grosvenor-strcet. 

Miiton had children only by his first wife ; Anne, Mary, 
and Del)orah, Anne, ihoui^h deformofi, married a muster 
builder, and died of her first chilli. Mary died single. 
X)eborah married Abraham Clark, a wcavoi- in Spital-fields, 
and lived sovenly-sis years, to August 1727. This is the 
daughter of whom publick mention has been made. She 
could repeat the first lines of Homer, tlie Metamorphoses, 
an[] some of Euripides, by iiaving often read them. Yet 
here incredulity is ready to make a stand. Many repeti- 
tions are necessary to fix in the memory lines not under- 
stood; and why should Milton wiali or want to hear tliem 
ao often? These lines were at the beji^inning of llie poems. 
Of a book written in a language not undcrstootl, the begin- 
ning raises no more attention than die end; and as those 
that understand it know commoniy llie beginning best, its 
rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not likely that 
Milton required any passage to lie so much repeated as that 
his daughter could learn it; nor likely that he desired the 
initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daughter, weary 
of the drudgery of pronouncing inddeal sounds, wuuid vo- 
iuntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and pro- 
mised some establish men E, but died soon after. Queen 
Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had seven sons and 
three daughters ; but none of them had any children, except 
her son Caleb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to 
Fort St. George in the East Indies, and hod two souk, of 
whom nothing is now known. Elizabeth married Thomas 
Foster, a weaver in Spital-fields; and had seven children, 
who all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's shop, 
first at Holloway, and afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shore- 

• Both ihcsE perior! were living at Hollowny about l!ie year 1734, 
and at tliat lime pHiseaset] sucii a ilejiree of health and sirenglh, » 
euabkd ihem on Sundays and Praycr-daj's lo walk a mile u]) a steep 
hill ID HigH|{ale cha|i«l. One of llieca was ninety-twa at llie lime of 
herdealli. Their parentage was known to few, and iheir names ivi^re 
corrupleil into Mellon. By itie Crown-office nientinned in the two last 
paragraphs, we are lo iindersiand the Crown. office of the Court of 
Chtincerj, H. 
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ditch Church. She knew little of her grandfather^ and 
that little was not good. She told of his harshness to his 
daughters, and his refusal to have them taught to write ; 
and, in opposition to other accounts, represented him as 
delicate, though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her benefit. 
She had so little acquaintance with diversion or gaiety, that 
she did not know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were only one hund- 
red and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought a large 
contribution ; and twenty pounds were given by Tonson, a 
man who is to be praised as often as he is named. Of this 
sum one hundred pounds were placed in the stocks, after 
some debate between her and her husband in whose name 
it should be entered; and the rest augmented their little 
stock, with which they removed to Islington. This was the 
greatest benefaction that Paradise Lost ever procured . the 
author's descendants; and to this he, who has now attempt- 
ed to relate his Life, had the honour of contributing a 
. Prologue.* 

In the examination of Milton's poetical works, I shall 
pay so much regard to time as to begin with his juvenile 
productions. For his early pieces he seems to have had a 
degree of fondness not very laudable; what he has once 
written he resolves to preserve, and gives to the publick an 
unfinished poem, which he broke off because he was nothing 
satisfied with what lie had done^ supposing his readers less 
nice than himself. These preludes to his future labours 
are in Italian, Latin, and English. Of the Italian I can- 
not pretend to speak as a critick ; but I have heard them 
commended by a man well qualified to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are lusciously elegant; but the delight 
which they afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of 
the ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, and the 
harmony of the numbers, than by any power of invention, 
or vigour of sentiment. They are not all of equal value; 
the elegies excel the odes ; and some of the exercises on 
Gunpowder Treason might have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no promises of 

* Printed in the first volume of this Collectioo. N. 
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Paradise Lost," have this evidence of genius,, that they 
Iiavc B cast ongiDal and unborrowed. But their peculia- 
rity is not excellence; if they differ from the verses of 
others, they differ for the worse ; for they are too often 
distinguished by repulsive harshness ; the combinations of 
words are new, but they are not pleasing ; the rhymes and 
epithets seem to be laboriously sought, and violentlv ap- 
plied. 

That in the early part of liis life lie wrote with much care 
appears from his manuscripts, happily preserved at Cam- 
bridge, in which many of his smaller works are found as 
they were first written, with the subsequent corrections. 
Such reliques shew how excellence is acquired,* what we 
hope ever to do with ease, we must learn first to do with 
diligence. 

Those who admire the beauties of tliis great poet some- 
times force their own judgment into false approbation of 
his little pieces, and prevail upon themselves tu lliink that 
admirable which is only singular. All that short compo- 
sitions can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. 
Milton never learned the art of doing httJe things with 
grace; he overlooked the milder excellence of suavity and 
softness; he was a Lion that had no skill in dandling ike 
Kid, 

One of the poems on which much praise has been be- 
stowed is Lycidas ; of which tlie diction is harsh, the 
rhymes uncertain, and the numbers impieasing. What 
beauty there is we must there^^e seek in the sentiments 
and images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of 
real passion ; for passion runs not alter remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough satyrs and fauns with dnven keel. Where 
there is leisure lor fiction, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is uo nature, for there is no tnith j 
there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting ; what- 
ever images it can supply are long ago exhausted ; and its 
inherent improbability always forces dissatisfaction on the 
mind. When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they studied 

• With the exception of Coinua, in which. Dr. J. afterwards sayi, 
may very plaialy be digcorered the dawn or twilight of Paradise Lo«t. C 
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together, it is easy to suppose how much he must miss the 

companion of bis labours, and the partner of his discove* 

ries; but what image of tenderness can be excited by these 

lines? 

We drove a field, aad both together heard. 

What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn. 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and that they had 
no flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed that the re- 
presentation may be allegorical, the true meaning is so 
uncertain and remote, that it is never sought, because it 
cannot be known when it is found. , 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear the 
Heathen deities ; Jove and Phcebus, Neptune and iBolus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a col- 
lege easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, 
or less exercise invention, than to tell how a shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, 
without any judge of his skill in piping; and how one god 
asks another god what is become of Lycidas, and how 
neither god can telL He who thus grieves will excite no 
sympathy; he who thus praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling 
fictions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, 
such as ought never to be polluted with such irreverend 
combinations. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of 
sheep, and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a superin- 
tendant of a Christian floi^. Such equivocations are al- 
ways unskilful ; but here they are indecent, and at least 
approach to impiety, of which, however, I believe the writer 
not to have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that it& 
blaze drives away the eye from nice examination. Surely 
no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas with plea- 
sure, had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, U Allegro and R PenseiosOy I believe, 
opinion is uniform ; every man that reads them, reads 
them with pleasure. The author's design is not, what 
Theobald has remarked, merely to shew how objects de- 
rive their colours from the mind, by representing the ope- 
ration of the same things upon the gay and the melancholy 
temper, or upon the same man as he is difierently dis* 
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posed ; but rather how, among the successive varieiy of 
appearances, every dispositioa of mind takes hold on those 
by which it may be gratified. 

The vlteetfid man hears the lark in the morning; the 
pensive man hears the nightingale in the evening. The 
cheerful man sees the cock strut, and hears the horn and 
hounds echo in the wood; then walk^ not unseen, to ob- 
serve the glory of the rising sun, or listen to the singing 
milk-maid, and view the labours of the plowman and the 
mower; then casts hise}-es about him over scenes of smihng 
plenty, and looks up to the distant tower, the residence of 
some fair inhabitant; thus he pursues rural gaiety through 
a day of labour or of play, and deUghts himself at night 
with the fanciful narratives of superstitious ignorance, 

Tlie pensive man, at one time, walks unseen to muse at 
midnight ; and at another hears the sullen curfew. If the 
weather drives him home, he sits in a room lighted only 
by glowing embers; or by a lonely lamp uutwatches the 
North Star, to discover the habitation of separate souls, 
and varies the shades of meditation, by contemplating the 
magnificent or ))athcticfc scenes of tragick and epick poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain 
and wind, he walks into the dark trackless woods,* Jails 
asleep by some murmuring water, and with melancholy 
enthusiasm expects some dream of prognostication, or some 
musick played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are solitary, silent inhabit- 
ants of the breast, that neither receive nor transmit com- 
munication; no mention is therefore made of a philoso- 
phical friend, or a pleasant companion. The seriousness 
does not arise from any participation of calamity, nor the 
gaiety from the pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exhausted the country, 
tries what towered cities will afford, and mingles with 
scenes of splendour, gay assemblies, and nuptial festivities; 
but he mingles a mere spectator, as, when the learned 

■ Here, m Warlon justly observes, "Johnson has conrounded two 
descripliont ! " Tbe melaacholj man does not go out while it rajiii, but 
wait* till 

The sun begins toning 

Hia flaring beams. J. B. 
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comedies of Jonson, or the wild dramaa of Shakspeare^ 
are exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in .crowds, but 
walks the cloister, or frequents the cathedral* Milton pro- 
bably had not yet forsaken the church* 

Both his characters delight in musick; but he seems to 
think that cheerful notes would have obtained from Pluto 
a complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds 
only procured a conditional release. 

For the old age of Cheerfulness he makes no provision ; 
but Melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the close 
of life. His Cheerfulness is without levity, and his Pen- 
siveness without asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are properly se- 
lected and nicely distinguished; but the colours of the 
diction seem not sufficiently discriminated. I know not 
whether the characters are kept sufficiently apart. No 
mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy; but I am 
afraid that I always meet some melancholy in his mirth. 
They are two noble efforts of imagination.* 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is the Mask of 
Comus, in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn 
or twilight of Paradise Lost. Milton appears to have 
formed very early that system of diction, and mode of 
verse, which his maturer judgment approved, and from 
which he never endeavoured nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does Comtis affi^rd only a specimen of his language; 
it exhibits likewise his power of description and his vigour 
of sentiment, employed in the praise and defence of virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found; allusions^ 
images, and descriptive epithets, embellish almost every 
period with lavish decoration. As a series of lines, there-> 

♦ Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doabt of the truth of 
his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the images in these two 
fine poems from '* Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy," a book publish- 
ed in 1621, and at sundry times since, abounding in learning, curious 
information, and pleasantry. Mr. Watton says, that Milton appears 
to have been an attentive reader thereof; and to this assertion I add, 
of my own knowledge, that it was a book that Dr. Johnson frequently 
resorted to, as many others have dose, for amusement after the fatigue 
of' study. H. 
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fore, it may be considered as worthy of all the admiration 
with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable, 
A Masque, in those parts where supernatural intervention 
is admitted, must indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
imagination, but, so far as the action is merely human, 
it ought to be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the 
conduct of the two brothers; who, when their sister sinks 
with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander both away 
together in search of berries too far to find their way back, 
and leave a helpless Lady to all the sadness and danger of 
solitude. This, however, is a defect overbalanced by its 
convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension is, that the prologue 
spoken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit is addressed 
to the auchence; a mode of communication so contrary to 
the nature of dramatiek representation, that no precedents 
can support it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an objection 
that may be made to almost all the following speeches ; 
they have not the spriteliness of a dialogue animated by 
reciprocal contention, but seem rather declamations deli- 
berately composed, and fornially repeated, on n moral 
question. Tlie auditor therefore listens as to a lecture, 
without passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity ; but, what 
may recommend Milton's morals as well as bis poetry, the 
invitations to pleasure are so general, that they excite no 
distinct images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no danger- 
ous hold on the fancy. 

The following sohloquics of Comus and the Lady are 
elegant, but tedious. The song must owe much to the 
voice if it ever can delight. At last the Brothers enter 
with too much tranquillity; and, when they have feared 
lest their sister should be in danger, and hoped that she is 
not in danger, the Elder makes a speech in praise of chas- 
tity, and the Younger finds how fine it is to be a philo- 
sopher. 

Tlien descends the Spirit in form of a shepherd; and 
the Brother, instead of being in haste to ask his help, 
praises his singing, and inquires his business in that place. 
It ia remarkable, that at this interview the Brother is taken 

TOI. 1. I 
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<wi]th R timrt St of rlijniiiig. The Spirit Telaln Ibsuk'te 
Lady is in the power ofComus; the Brother jinoraliaes 
-isgain; aiid the Spirit makes a long narration, of no use 
! because it is filse, and dierefore : unsuitably to a good 
'Being. 

'In all these parts the language is poetical, and the senti- 
-ments are generous; but there is something wanting Jx> 
lallure attention. 

The dispute between the Lady and Comus is the most 
4«nimated and ai&cting scene of the drama, and wants no- 
ithing but a brisker reciprocation of objections and replies 
'to invite attention and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and full of imagery; bntdiey 
«re harsh in their diction, and not Tery musical in their 
oiumbers. 

Throughout the whole the figures are too bold, and the 
language too luxuriant, for dialogue. It is a drama m the 
epick style, inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts of Milton's 
life, upon different occasions. They deserve not any par- 
ticular criticism; for of the best it can' only be sttd, that 
diey are not bad; and perhaps only the eighth and .the 
twenty-first are truly entitled to this slender commendatian. 
The fabrick of a sonnet, however adapted to the Italian 
language, has never succeeded in ours, which, having 
greater variety of termination, requires the rhymes to be 
oflea changed. 

Those little pieces may be dispatched without much 
anxiety; a greater work calls for greater care. I am now 
to examine Paradise Lost; a poem, which, considered with 
respect to design, may claim the first place, and with re- 
spect to performance the second, among the productions 
of the human mind. 

By the general consent of criticks the first praise of 
genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it requires 
an assemblage of all the powers which are singly sufficient 
for other compositions. Poetry is the art of uniting plea- 
sure with truth, by calling imagination to the help of Tea- 
son. Epick poetry undertakes to teach the most important 
-*truths by the most - pleasing precepts, and therefore relates 
Hsome great event in the most affecting manner. History 
'*BHist ^supply the nnrriter- with the rudiments of narration, 
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wliich he must improve and exalt by a nobler art, must 
animale by dramatic energy, and diversify by retrospec- 
tion and anticipation ; morality must teach him the e\act 
bounds, and different shades, of vice and virtue; from 
policy, and the practice of life, he has to learn the discri- 
minations of character, and the tendency of the passions, 
either single or combined; and physiology must supply 
him with illustrations and images. To put these materials 
to poetical use, is required an imagination capable of paint- 
ing nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet till 
he has attained the whole extension of his language, dis- 
tinguished all the delicacies of phrase, and all the colours of 
words, and learned to adjust their different sounds to all 
the varieties of metrical modulation. 

Bossu is of opinion, that the poet's first work is to find 
a moral, which his fable is afterwards to illustrate and 
establish. This seems to have been the process only of 
Milton ; the moral of other poema is incidental and con- 
sequent; in Milton's only it is essential and intrinsick. 
His purpose was the most useful and the most arduous ; to 
vindicate the ways of God to man; to shew the reasonable- 
ness of religion, and the necessity of obedience to the 
Divine Law. 

To convey tliis moral, there must be a fable, a nar- 
ration artfully constructed, so as to excite curiosity, and 
surprise expectation. In this part of his work, Milton 
must be confessed to have equalled every other poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall of Man llie events 
which preceded, and those that were to follow it : he has 
interwoven the whole system of theology with such pro- 
priety, that every part appears to be necessary; and scarce- 
ly any recital is wished shorter for the sake of quickening 
the progress of tlie main action. 

The subject of an epick poem is naturally an event of 
great importance. That of Milton is not the destruction 
of a city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an 
empire. His subject is the late of worlds, the i-evolutions 
of Heaven and of Earth; rebellion, against the supreme 
£ing, raised by the highest order of created beings ; the 
overthrow of their host, and the punishment of their crime ; 
■'^he creation of a new race of reasonable creatures ; their 
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original happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of im- 
mortality, and their restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by per- 
sons of elevated dignity. Before the greatness displayed in 
Milton's poem, all other greatness shrinks away. The 
weakest of his agents are the highest and noblest of human 
beings, the original parents of mankind; with whose ac- 
tions the elements consented ; on whose rectitude, or de- 
viation of will, depended the state of terrestrial nature, 'and 
the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as 
it is irreverence to name on slight occasions. The rest 
were lower powers ; 

of which the least could wield • 

Those elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the ccntroul of Omnipotence restrains 
from laying creation waste, and filling the vast expanse of 
space with ruin and confusion. To display the motives 
and actions of beings thus superior, so far as human reason 
can examine them, or human imagination represent them, 
is the task which this mighty poet has undertaken and per- 
formed. 

In the examination of epick poems much speculation 
is commonly employed upon the characters. The charac- 
ters in the Paradise Losty which admit of examination, 
are those of angels and of man ; of angels good and evil ; 
of man in his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and 
placid, of easy condescension and free communication; 
that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may seem, 
attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and 
Gabriel appear occasionally, and act as every incident 
requires; the solitary fidehty of Abdiel is very amiably 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more diversified. 
To Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments are given 
as suit the most exalted and most depraved being. Milton 
has been censured by Clarke,* for the impiety which some- 

• Author of the " Essay on Study." Dr. J. 
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limes breaks from Satan's tnouth ; for there are thoughts, 
as he justly remarks, wliich no observation of character 
can justify, because no good man would willingly permit 
them to pass, however transiently, through his own mind. 
To make Satan speak as a rebel, without any such ex- 
pressions as might taiiit the reader's imagination, was 
indeed one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking; 
and I cannot but think that he has extricated himself with 
great happiness. There is in Satan's speeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear The language of rebellion 
cannot be the same with that of obedience. The malignity 
of Satan foams in haughtiness and obstinacy; but his ex- 
pressions are commonly general, and no otherwise offen- 
sive than as they arc wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion are very judi- 
ciously discriminated in the first and second books ; and 
the ferocious character of Moloch appears, both in the 
battle and the council, with exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their innocence, 
such sentiments as innocence can generate and utter. 
Their love is pure benevolence and mutual veneration; 
their repasts are without luxury, and their diligence with- 
out toil. Their addresses to their Maker have little more 
than the voice of admiration and gratitude. Fruition left 
them nothing to ask ; and Innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, mutual accu- 
sation, and stubborn self-defence ; they regard each other 
with alienated minds, and dread their Creator as the 
avenger of their transgression. At last they seek shelter 
in his mercy, soften to repentance, and melt in suppli- 
cation. Both before and after the Fall, the superiority of 
Adam is diligently sustained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous, two parts of a vulgar 
epick poem, which immerge the critick in deep consi- 
deration, the Paradise Lost requires little to be said. It 
contains the history of a miracle, of Creation and Re- 
demption; it displays the power and the mercy of the 
Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is marvellous, and 
the marvellous isprotuible. The substance of the narrative 
ii truth; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, like neces- 
•ity, superior to rule. To the accidental or adventitious 
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parts, a& to every tlang human, some slight exceptions 
may be made; but the main fabrick is immovably sup- 
povted. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem hasj 
by tfae*nature of its subject, the advantage above all others^i 
tJ^t it is universally and })erpetually interesting. All man- 
kind will, through all ages^r bear the same relation to 
Adam and to Eve^ and must partake of that good and 
evil which extend to themselves. 

Of the machinery^ so called from 0£O|^ avra /xi};cayn^, by 
n^hicb is meant the occasional interposition of supernatural 
power, another fertile topick of critical remarks, here is 
no room to speak, because every thing is done under the 
immediate and visible direction of Heaven ; but the rule is 
so far observed, that no part of the action could have been 
neoomplished by any other means. 

: Of episodes^ I think there are only two, contained in 
Raphael's relation of the war in Heaven, and Michael's- 
ppophetick account of the changes to happen in this world. 
JBoth are closely connected with the great action ; one waa 
neoeasary to Adam as a warning, the other as a conso-' 
lation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design nothing 
can be objected ; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end. There is 
perhaps no'poem, of the same length, from which so little 
can* be taken without apparent mutilation. Here are no 
funeral games, nor is there any long description of a 
shidd. The short digressions at the beginning of the 
third, seventh, and ninth books might doubtless be spared; 
but superfluities so beautiful who would take away ? or 
who does not wish that the author of the Iliad hnd gratified 
succeeding ages with a little knowledge of himself? Per- 
baps no passages are more frequently or more attentively 
read than those extrinsick paragraphs; and, since the end 
cf poetry is pleasure that cannot be unpoetical with which 
all are pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem be strict^- 
1/on^, whether the poem can be properly termed A^oicA, 
mid who is the hero, are raised by such readers as draw 
their principles of judgment rather from books than from 
TMSonr Milton, thoi^* he intituIed^PuroAV^ Lo5/, only^ 
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f poemi yet c«ll« it liimscU' hemtk song, Drydeii petUr- 

lantty and iotlccently denii's the heroiem of Adam, becauite 

he was overcome; but there is do reason wliy the hero 

should not be unibrtuQate, except e&tabli.shed piacticci. 

since success aud virtue do not go necessarily tof^cther. 

Cato is the liero of Lucan ; but Lucan'e authority will not. 

be Eufiered ty Quintilian to decide. However, if success 

be necessary, Adam's deceiver was at last crushed ; Adam. 

was restored to his Alaker's ftivoiir, and therefore uiay 

securely resume his human rank. 
After the scheme and fitbrick of tl»e poem, must be 

oeoisidered its component parts, the sentiments and the 

diction. 

The sentiments, as expresBive of manners, or appro^ 
priated to characters, arc, for the greater part, r.nexccp- 

tionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing tessuns of morality, or 
precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is tiie original 
formation of this poem, tliat, as it admits no human man- 
ners till the Fall, it can give little assistance to human 
conduct. Its end is to raise the thoughts above sublunary 
cares or pleasures. Yet the praise of that fortitude, with, 
which Abdiel maintained his singularity of virtue against 
tlie scorn of multitudes, may be accommodated to all 
times; and liaphael's reproof of Adam's curiosity after 
the planetary motions, with tile answer returned by Adam, 
may be conlideiitiy opposed to any rule of life which any 
poet has delivered. 

The thoughu which are occasionally called lorth in the 
progress, are such as could only be produced by an iroa- 
gination in the highest degree fervid and active, to which 
materials were supplied by incessant study and nnlimiled 
curiosity. Tlie heat of Milton's mind may be said to 
sublimate his learning, to throw oft' into his work the 
spirit of science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 

He had con&idercd creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore learned. He hod accustomed 
his imagination to unrestrained indulgence, and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extensive. The charncteristick 
(juality of his poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends 
to the elegant, but his element is the great. He can 
occasionally invest himself with grace; but his natural 
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port is gigantick loftiness.* He can please when pleasure 
is required ; but it is bis peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to know what it was that Nature had bestowed 
upon him more bountifully than upon others ; the power 
of displaying the vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing 
the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the 
dreadful ; he therefore chose a subject on which tpo much 
could not be said, on which he might tire his fancy with- 
out the censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life^ 
did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint things 
as they are, requires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton's delight was to 
sport in the wide regions of possibility ; reality was a 
scene too narrow for his mind. He sent his faculties out 
upon discovery, into worlds where only imagination can 
travel, and delighted to form new modes of existence, and 
fiimish sentiment and action to superior beings, to trace 
the counsels of Hell, or accompany the choirs of Heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he must 
sometimes revisit earth, and tell of things visible and 
known. When he cannot raise wonder by the sublimity 
rf his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill the ima- 
gination. But his images and descriptions of the scenes or 
■operations of Nature do not seem to be always copied 
iirom original form, nor to have the freshness, raciness, 
and energy, of immediate observation. He saw Nature, as 
Dryden expresses it, through the spectacles of books; and 
-on most occasions calls learning to his assistance. The 
•garden of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna, 
where Proserpine was gathering flowers. Satan makes his 
way through fighting elements, like Jlrgo between the 
Cyanean rocks ; or Ulysses between the two Sicilian whirl- 
pools, wlien he shunned Charybdis on the larboard. The 
mythological allusions have been justly censured, as not 
I)eing always used with notice of their vanity ; but they 
contribute variety to the narration, and produce an alter- 
Jiate exercise of the memory and the fancy. 

* Alj^arotti terms it giganiesca gublimiti Miilonktna, Dr. J. 
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' His similes are less numerous, and more various, than 
those of his predecessors. But he does not confine him- 
self within the limits of rigorous conipuvison: his great 
excellence is amplitude; and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimensions which the occasion required. 
Thus comparing the shield of Satan to the orb of tlie 
Moon, he crouds tlie imagination with the discovery of 
the telescope, and all the wonders which the telescope dis- 
covers. 

Of his moral sentiments it is hardly praise to affirm that 
they excel those of all other poets ; for this superiority he 
was indebted to his acquaintance with the sacred writings. 
The antient epick poets, wanting the light of Revejalion, 
were very unskilful teachers of virtue; their principal cha- 
racters may be great, but they are not amiable. The 
reader may rise Irom their works with a greater degree of 
active or passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence; 
but he will be able to carry away few precepts of justice, 
and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advantages 
of even Christian knowledge may be possessed in vain. 
Ariosto's. pravity is generally known; and, though the 
Deliverance of' Jerusalem may be considered as a sacred 
subject, the poet hna been very sparing of moral instruc- 
tion. 

In. Milton every line breathes sanctity of thought, and 
purity of manners, except when the train of the narration 
requires the introduction of the rebellious spirits; and 
even ihey are compelled to acknowledge their subjection to 
God, in such a manner as excites reverence and confirms 
piety. 

Of human beings there are but two; but those two are 
tlie parents of mankind, venerable beibre their fall for dig- 
nity and innocence, and amiable after it for repentance and 
submission. In the first state their affection is tender with- 
out weakness, and their piety sublime without presumption. 
"When they have sinned, they shew how discord begins in 
mutual frailty, and how it ought to cease in mutual for- 
bearance: how confidence of the divine favour is forfeited 
by sin, and how hope of pardon may be obtained by peni- 
tence and prayer. A slate of innocence we can only con- 
ceive, if indeed, in our present misery, it be possible to 
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OBnceive it ; bnt the sentiments and worship proper to 
d'fidlen and offending being,, we have all to learn, aswtt 
bsve all to prai^isa 

The poet, wiiatever be done,, is always great. Oar pro«* 
genitors in their first state conversed' with angels; ev^i 
iriiea folly and sia had degraded them, they had not in 
dieir humiliation the port of mean suitors ; and they rise 
again to reverential regard, when we find that their prayers 
were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before die 
Fall^ there is in the Paradise Lost little opportunity for the 
palhetick ; but what little there is has not been lost. That 
passion which is peculiar to rational nature, the anguish 
arising from the consciousness of trangression, and the 
horrors attending the sense of die Divine displeasure, are 
viery justly described and forcibly impressed. But the pas^ 
aons are moved only on one occasion ; sublimity is^ the 
general and prevailing quality of this poem; sublimity 
variously modified, sometimes descriptive, sometimes argc^ 
nentative. 

The defects and faults of Paradise Lost^ for faults and 
defects every work of man must have, it is the business of 
impartial criticism to discover. As, in displaying the ex» 
cdlenoe of Milton, I have not made long quotations, be- 
cause of selecting beauties there had been no end, I shall 
in the same general manner mention that which seems to 
deserve censure ; for what Englishman can take delight in 
transcribing passages, which, if they lessen the reputation 
of Milton, diminish in some degree the honour of our 
oountry ? 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the fre* 
quent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, perhaps 
better skilled in grammar than in poetry, has often found, 
thougli he sometimes made them, and which he imputed 
to the obtrusions of a reviser, whom die author's blindness 
oUiged him to employ : a supposition rash and groundless, 
if. he thought it true ;. and vile and pernicious, if, as is saidy 
he in private allowed it to be false* 

Xhe plan o( Paradise Lost has this inconvenience, that 
it comprises neither human actions nor human ' manners** 

• But, says Dr. Warton, it has ihroaghont a reference te human life" 
mi actiomv C. 
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The man and womai] who act itnd suffer arc in a state which 
no other man or woman can ever know. The reader finds 
no trnnsaction In which he can be engaged; beholds no 
condition in wiich he can by any effort of imagination 
place himself ; he has, therefore, little natural curiosity or 
sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobedience; 
we all sin like Adam, and Uke him must all bewail our 
offences; we have restless and insidious enemies in the 
fallen angels; and in the blessed spirits we have guardians 
and friends; in the Redemption of mankind we hope to 
he included ; and in the description of Heaven and Hell 
we are surely interested, as we are all to reside hereafter 
either in the regions of horrour or of bliss. 

But these truths are too important to l»e new; they have 
been taught to our infancy ; they have mingled with our 
solitary thoughts and familiar conversations, and are habi- 
tually interwoven with the whole texture of life. Being 
therefore not new, they raise no unaccustomed emotion in 
the mind ; what we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is 
not unexpected, cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas su^ested by these awful scenes, from some 
we recede with reverence, except when stated hours re- 
quire their association; and from others we shrink with 
horrour, or admit them only as salutary inflictions, as 
counterpoises to our interests and passions. Such images 
rather obstruct the career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terrour are indeed the genuine sources of 
poetry ; but poetical pleasure must be such as human 
imagination can at least conceive; and poetical terrour 
such as human strength and fortitude may combat. The 
good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous for the wings 
of wit; the mind sinks under them in passive helplessness, 
content with calm belief and humble adoration. ', 

Known truths, however, may lake a different appearance, 
and be conveyed to the mind by a new train of interme- 
diate images. This Milton has undertaken, and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himself. 
Whoever considers the few radical positions which the 
Scriptures afforded him, will wonder by what energetic 
1 he expanded them to such extend Riid ramified 
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them to 80 much variety, restrained as he was by reli^ous 
reverence from licentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display cf the miited force of study and 
genius; of a great accumulation of materials, with judg- 
ment to digest, and fancy to combine them : Milton was able 
to select from nature, or from story, from ancient fable, or 
from modern science, whatever could illustrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impregnated 
his mind, fermented by study, and exalted by imagina- 
tion. 

It has been therefore said, without an indecent hyperbole, 
by one of his encomiasts, that in reading Paradise Lost we 
read a book of universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want 
of human interest is always felt. Paradise Lost is one of 
the books which the reader admires and lays down, and 
forgets to take up again. None ever wished it longer than 
it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We 
Jead Milton for instruction, retire harassed and overburd- 
ened» and look elsewhere for recreation; we desert our 
master, and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's design is, that it re- 
quires the description of what cannot be described, the 
agency of spirits. He saw that immateriality supplied no 
images, and that he could not shew angels acting but by 
instruments of action ; he therefore invested them with 
form and matter. This, being necessary, was therefore de- 
fensible; and he should have secured the consistency of 
his system, by keeping immateriality out of sight, and en- 
ticing his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has 
unhappily perplexed his poetry with his philosophy. His 
infernal and celestial powers are sometimes pure spirit, and 
sometimes animated body. When Satan walks with his 
lance upon the burning marl^ he has a body; when, in hia 
passage between Hell and the new world, he is in danger 
of sinking in the vacuity, and is supported by a gust of 
rising vapours, he has a body; when he animates the 
toad, he seems to be mere spirit, that can penetlrate matter 
at pleasure ; when he starts up in his own shape^ he has at 
least a determined form ; and, when he is brought before 
Gabriel, he has a spear and a shield^ which he had the 
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power of hiding in ihe toad, tltough the arms of the con- 
tending nogels arc evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of PandEemoniuni, being incoT' 
poreal spirits, are at large, tkoiigk wilkout number, in a 
limited space : yet in the battle, when thev were over- 
whelmed by mountains, their armour hurt them, crushed 
in upon their substance, rioiv grown gross by sinning. This 
likewise happened to the uncorrupted angels, who were 
overthrown the sooner for their arms, for unarmed lliey might 
easily as spirits have evaded by contraction or remove. Even 
as spirits they are hardly spiritual; far contraction and re- 
move are images of matter; but if they could have escaped 
without their armour, they might have escaped fiom it, 
and left only the empty cover to bo battered, Uriel, when 
he rides on a sunbeam, is material ; Satan is material when 
he is afraid of the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter, which pervades the 
whole narration of the war of Heaven, fills it with incon- 
gruity ; and the book in which it is related is, I believe, 
the favourite of children, and gradually neglected as know- 
ledge is increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents which cannot 
be explained, may be considered that of allegorical persons 
which have no real existence. To exalt causes into agents, 
to invest abstract ideas with form, and animate them with 
activity, has always been the right of poetry. But such 
airy beings are, for the most part, suffered only to do their 
natural office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and 
Victory hovers over a general, or perches on a standard ; 
but Fame and Victory can do no more. To give them any 
real employment, or ascribe to them any material agency, 
is to make them allegorical no longer, but to shock the 
mind by ascribing effects to non-entity. In the Promethem 
of ^schylus, we see Violence and Strengtfi, and in the 
Alcestis of Euripides, we see Death, brought upon the 
stage, all as active persons of the drama; but no precedents 
can justify absurdity. 

Milton'sallegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly faulty. 
Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and may be allowed to 
be the portress of Hell; but when they stop the journey of 
" , a journey described as real, and when Death offers 
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Jiim battle^ tbe allegory is hiroken. That ain Btid daatii 
should have shewn tbe way to iHell, might have been ^- 
lowed r but they cannot fecilhate the passage .by building a 
vbridge, because the difficulty of Satan's passage is described 
IM real and senaiUjey and the bridge ought to be only Ggura- 
^jtive. The Hell, assigned to the rebdlious spirits js. described 
<0S not less local than the residence of man. It is ^placed 
,in some distant part of space, separated rfirom tber^ous 
of harmony and order by a chaotic waste and an unoccu- 
.pied vacuity; but Sin and Death worked up a mole .o£ 
aggravcUed soil, cemented with asphakm; a wixrk too bulky 
&c ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the greatest 
tfiiults of the poem ; and to this there was no> temptation but 
;tlie author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objections may be 
.made. Satan is with great expectation brought before 
.Gabriel in Paradise, and is suffered to go away unmolested. 
The Creation of man is represented as the consequenociof 
.the vacuity left in Heaven by the expulsion of the rebds; 
yet Satan mentions it as a report rife in Heavenhefare his 
.departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innocence was very 
idifficult ; and something of anticipation perhaps is now and 
'then discovered. Adam's discourse of dreams seems not 
.to be the speculation of a new -created being. I know not- 
whether his answer to the angel's reproof for curiosity does 
not want something of propriety; it is the speech of a man 
acquainted with many other men. Some philosophical no- 
itions^ especially when the philosophy is false, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparison, speaks 
of timorous deer, before deer were yet timorous, and before 
Adam could understand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats among his 
elevations. This is .only to say, that all the parts are not 
equal. In every work, . one part must be for the sake of 
others; a palace must have passages; a poem must have 
.transitions. It is no more to be required that wit should 
;always be blazing^than that the sun should always stand at 
f noon. In a great work there is a vicissitude of luminous and 
riipaquer parts, a&there is in the world a succession of day and 
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night. Miltoiii when he has expatiated in the sky, may be 
allowed sotnetimes to revisit earth ; for what other author 
ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so long? 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, appears 
to have borrowed often from them ; and, as cverj- man 
catches something from his companions, his desire of imi- 
tEting Ariosto's levity has disgraced his work with the 
Paradise of Fools ; a fiction not in itself ill-imagined, but 
loo ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; his 
equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend by the 
example of the ancients; his unnecessary and ungraceful 
use of terms of art; it is not iiecessury to mention, because 
they are easily remarked, and generally censured; and at 
last bear so little proportion to the whole, that they scarcely 
deserve the attention of a critick, 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance Para^ 
dise Lost ; which he who can put in balance with its beau- 
ties must be considered not as nice but as dull, as less to 
be censured for want of candour, than pitied tor want of 
■ensibility. 

Of Paradise Regained, the general judgment seems now 
to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and every where 
instructive. It was not to be supposed that the writer of 
Paradise Lost could ever write without great effusions of 
fancy, and exalted precepts of wisdom. The basis o? Para- 
dise Regained is narrow ; a dialogue without action can 
never please like an union of the narrative and dramatick 
powers. Had this poem been written not by Milton, but 
by some imitator, it would have claimed and received uni- 
'Vecsal praise. 

If Paradise Regained has been too much depreciated, 
Sampson Agonisles has in requital been too much admired. 
It could only be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of 
learning, that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, 
with their encumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of 
the French and EngUsh stages; and it is only by a blind 
confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drama can 
be praised in which the intermediate parts liave neither 
cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the 
.catastrophe. 
yJlsi this tragedy are however many particular beauties, 
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mapyjosjt sentiments and striking lines; but it wants that 
power of attracting the attention which a well-connected 
plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick writing; 
he knew human nature only in the gross, and had never 
studied the shades of character, nor the combinations of 
concurring, or the perplexity of contending passions. He 
had read much, and knew what books could teach ; but had 
mingled little in the world, and was deficient ia the know- 
ledge which experience must confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform 
peculiarity of Diction^ a mode and cast of expression which 
bears little resemblance to that of any former writer; and 
which is so far removed from common use, that an un- 
learned reader, when he first opens his book, finds himself 
surprized by a new language. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find nothing 
wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after 
words suitable to the grandeur of his ideas. Our language^ 
says Addison, sunk under him. But the truth is, that, both 
in prose and verse, he had formed his style by a perverse 
and pedantick principle. He was desirous to use English 
words with a foreign idiom. This in all his prose is dis- 
covered and condemned; for there judgment operates freely, 
neither softened by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity 
of his thoughts ; but such is the power of his poetry, that 
his call is obeyed without resistance, the reader feels him- 
self in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and cri- 
ticism sinks in admiration. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject; what is 
shewn with greater extent in Paradise Lost may be found 
in Comus, One source of his peculiarity was his fami- 
liarity with the Tuscan poets ; the disposition of his words 
is, I think, frequently Italian; perhaps sometimes com- 
bined with other tongues. Of him, at last, may be said 
what Jonson says of Spenser, that he wrote no language^ 
but has formed what Butler calls a Babylonish Dialect, in 
itself harsh and barbarous, but made by exalted genius 
and extensive learning the vehicle of so much instruction 
and so much pleasure, that, like other lovers, we find 
grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot want 
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the praise of copiousness and variety; he was master of 
his language in its full extent; and has selected tlio melo- 
dious words with such diligence, that from his book alone 
the Art of English Poetry might be learned. 

After his diction, something must be said of his versifi- 
cation. The measure, he snys, is the En^lifh keroick verse 
ivithdiii Thyme. Of this mode he had many examples 
among the Italians, and some in his own country. The 
Earl of Surrey is said to have translated one of Virgil's 
books without rhyme*; and, beside our tragedies, a few 
short ]JoemH had appeared in blank verse, particuiariy one 
tending to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt 
upon Guiana, and probably written by Raleigh himself. 
These petty performances cannot be supposed to have much 
influenced Milton, who more probably took his hint from 
Trissino's lifl/ia Z,jfier(t(a ; and, finding blank verse easier 
thaa rhyme, was desirous of persuading himself that it is 
better. 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, is no necessary adjunct 
of true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, as a menta! opera- 
tion, metre or musick is no necessary adjunct : it is how- 
ever by the musick of metre that poetry has been discrimi- 
nated in all languages; and, in languages melodiously con- 
structed with a due proportion of long and short syllables, 
metre is sufficient. But one language cannot communicate 
its rules to another; where metre is scanty and imperfect, 
some help is necessary. The musick of the English heroick 
lines strikes the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, unless all 
the syllables of every line co-operate together ; this co-opcra- 
don can be only obtained by the preservation of every 
verseuniningled with another as a distinct system of sounds; 
and this distinctness is obtained and preserved by the arti- 
fice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so much boasted 
by the lovers of blank verse, changes the measures of an 
English poet to the periods of a declaimer; and there 
are only a few skilful and happy readers of Milton, who 
enable their audience to perceive where the lines end or 
begin. Blank verse, said an ingenious critick, seems to be 
verse only lo the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English poetry 
'0 books of Virgi! wilhoul rhyme; 
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w31 not often please ; nor can rhyme ever be safely spared 
bat where the subject is able to support itself. Blank verse 
makes some approach to that which is called the lapidary 
style; has neither the easiness of prose, nor the melody 
ef numbers, and therefore tires by long continuance. Of 
iiie Italian writers without rhyme, whom Milton alledges 
as precedents, not one is popular; what reason could urge 
in its defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot pre- 
ytSl on myself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer; for 
1 cannot wish his work to be other than it is ; yet like other 
heroes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. He that 
thinks himself capable of astonishing may write blank 
Terse ; but those that hope only to please must condescend 
to rh}rme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. MUton 
cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic 
poem, and therefore owes reverence to that vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which all generations must be in- 
debted for the art of poetical narration, for the texture of the 
fable, the variation of incidents, the interposition of dia- 
logue, and all the stratagems that surprise and enchain at- 
tention* But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton 
is perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker 
for himself, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful 
of help or hinderance : he did not refuse admission to the 
thoughts or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek 
ihem. From his contemporaries he neither courted nor 
received support; there is in his writings nothing by which 
the pride of other authors might be gratified, or favour 
gained; no exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support. 
His great works were performed under discountenance, and 
in blindness; but difficulties vanished at his touch; he was 
bom for whatever is arduous; and his work is not the 
greatest of heroick poems, only because it is not the first. 
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Of the great author of Hudlbras there is a life prefixed 
to the later editions of his poem, by an unknown writer, 
and therefore of disputable authority; and some account 
IS incidentally given by Wood, who confesses the uncer- 
tainty of his own narrative; more however than they knew 
cannot now be learned, and nothing remains but to com- 
pare and copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was bom in the parish of Strens- 
hani in Worcestershire, according to his biographer, in, 
1612. This account Dr. Nash finds confirmed by the re- 
gister. He was christened Feb. li. 

His father's condition is variously represented : Wood 
mentions him as competently wealthy ; but Mr, Longue- 
ville, the son of Butler's principal friend, says he was an 
honest farmer with some small estate, who made a shift 
to educate his son at the grammar-school of Worcester, 
under Mr. Henry Bright,* from whoso care he removed 

• These ate the words of the auLhoc of the short acconnl of Bullet 
prefixed tn Hudibras, which Dr. Johnion, notwithstanding what he 
MjB above, seems to have supposed was nrilten by Mr, LonguevHIe, 
the father ; but the contrary is lo be inferred from a subeequent passage, 
wherein the author laments that he had neither such an acquaintance 
not interest with Mr. LongueviJIe as lo procure from him the golden 
remains of Butler there mentioned. He whs probably led into the mis- 
lake by a note in the Biog. Brit, p. 1077. signifying, that the sou of 
this gentleman wai living in 1736. 

Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William Longue- 
Tille, I find an account, written by a person who was well acquainted 
with him, to this effect, viz. that he was a conveyancing lawyer, and a 
bencher of the loner Temple, and had raised himself from a low be- 
ginning to very great eminence in thai profession ; that he was eloquent 
•nd learned, of spotless integrityi that he supported an aged father who 
had ruiDiid his forliines by extravagance, and by his industry and ap- 
K. 2 
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• 

for a short time to Cambridge ; but, for want of money^ 
was never made a member of any college. Wood leaves 
us rather doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Ox- 
ford ; but at last makes him pass six or seven years at 
Cambridge, vrithout knowing in what hall or college ; yet 
it can hardly be imagined that he lived so long in either 
university but as belonging to one house or another ; and 
it is still less likely that he could have so long inhabited a 
place of learning with so little distinction as to leave his 
residence uncertain. Dr. Nash has discovered that his 
father was owner of a house and a little land, worth about 
eight pounds a year, still called Butler's tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, whose nar- 
rative placed him at Cambridge, in opposition to that of 
his neighbours, which sent him to Oxford. The brother's 
seems the best authority, till, by confessing his inability to 
tell his hall or college, he gives reason to suspect that he 
was resolved to bestow on him an academical education ; 
but durst not name a college, for fear of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author of his 
Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Croomb in Worcester- 
shire, an eminent justice of the peace. In his service, he 
had not only leisure for study, but for recreation: his 
amusements were musick and painting; and the reward of 
his pencil was the friendship of the celebrated Cooper^ 
Some pictures, said to be his, were shewn to Dr. Nash, at 
Earl's Croomb; but, when he inquired for them some 
years afterwards, he found them destroyed, to stop windows, 
and owns that they hardly deserved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countess of Kent, where he had the use of a library ; and 
so much recommended himself to Selden, that he was oft;en 
employed by him in literary business. Selden, as is well 
known, was steward to the Countess, and is supposed to have 
gained much of his wealth by managing her estate. 

plication re-edified a ruined family ; that be supported Butler, who, but 
for him, must literally have starved ; and received from him as a re* 
com pence the papers called his Remains. Life of the Lord-keeper 
Guilford, p. 289. These have since been given to the publick by Mr. 
Thyer of Manchester : and the originals are now in the hands of the 
Rev. Dr. Farmer, master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. H. 
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In vvlint character Butler was admitted into that Lady's 
service, how long lie continued in it, and wliy he Icll it, is, 
like die other incidents of his life, utterly unknown. 

The vicissitudes of his condition placed him afterwards 
in tiie family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of CvomwcU's 
officers. Here he observed so much of the character of the 
sectaries, that he is said to have written or begun his poem 
at this time; and it is likely that such a desi>rn would lie 
formed in a place where he saw the principles and practices 
of the rebels, audacious and undisguised in the confidence 
of success. 

At length the king returned, and the lime came in which 
loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, hov/ever, was only 
made secretary to the Earl of Carbury, president of the 
principality of Wales; who conferred on him 'he steward- 
ship of Ludlow Castle, when the Court of the Marches 
was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gentle- 
woman of a good family ; and lived, says Wood, upon her 
fortune, having studied the common law, but never prac- 
tised it. A fortune she had, says his biographer, but it 
was lost by bad securities. 

In 166:3 was published the first part, containing three 
cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, 
was made known at Court by the taste and influence uf the 
Earl of Dorset. When it was known, it was necessarily 
admired : the King quoted, the courtiers studied, and the 
whole party of the royalists applauded it. Every eye 
watched for the golden shower which was to fall upon the 
author, who certainly was not without his part in the 
general expectation. 

In 166* the second part appeared; the curiosity of the 
nation was rekindled, and the writer was again praised and 
elated. But praise was his whole reward. Clarendon, 
says W<Jod, gave him reason to hope for " places and em- 
" ploynients of value and credit;" but no such advantages 
did he ever obtain. It is reported that the King once gave 
him three hundred guineas; but of this temporary bounty 
I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of Cambridge: this 
is doubted by the other writer, who yet hHowe the Duke to 
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have been his frequent benefactor. That both these ac- 
counts are false there is reason to suspect, from a story txAd 
by Packe, in his account of the life of Wycherley; and 
from some verses which Mr. Thyer has published in the 
author's Remains. 

** Mr. Wycherley," says- Packe, ** had always laid hold 
** of an opportunity which oflfered of representing to the 
** Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had deserved 
** of the Royal Family, by writing his inimitable Hudibras; 
^^ and that it was a reproach to the Court, that a person 
*' of his loyalty and wit should suffer in obscurity, and 
" under the wants he did. The Duke always seemed to 
** hearken to him with attention enough ; and afler some 
^' time undertook to recommend his pretensions to his 
*' Majesty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him steady 
^ to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a day, when 
^* he might introduce that modest and unfortunate poet to 
*^ his new patron. At last an appointment was made, and 
** the place of meeting was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. 
** Butler and his friend attended accordingly; the Duke 
** joined them; but, as the D — 1 would have it, the door of 
** the room where they sat was open, and his Grace, who 
^* had seated himself near it, observing a pimp of his ac- 
^ quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by with a 
** brace of ladies, immediately quitted his engagement to 
^* follow another kind of business, at which he was more 
^* ready than in doing good offices to men of desert, though 
** no one was better qualified than he, both in regard to his 
^* fortune and understanding, to protect them, and, from 
** that time to the day of his death, poor Butler never found 
^* the least effect of his promise ! " 

Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree 
of acrimony, such as neglect and disappointment might 
naturally excite ; and such as it would be hard to imagine 
Butler capable of expressing against a man who had any 
<;laim to his gratitude. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement and neglect, he 
still prosecuted his design ; and in 1678 pubHshed the third 
part, which still leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. 
How much more he originally intended, or with what 
events the action was to be concluded, it is vain to conjec- 
ifure. Nor can it be thought strange that he should stop 
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here, howeva unexpectedly. To write without reward a 
sufficieutly unpleasing. He had now arrived at an age 
when he might think it proper to lie in jest no longer, and 
perliaps iiia health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unsuc- 
cessfully solicited B. subscription for bis interment in West- 
minster Abbey, buried him at his own cost in the church- 
yard of Covent Garden.* Dr. Simon Patrick read the 



Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for 
his authority iVIr. Lowndes of the Treasury, that Butlcx 
had a yearly pension of on hundred pounds. This is con- 
tradicted by hU tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, 
and by the reproaches of Dryden; and I am afraid will 
never be confirmed. 

About sixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer. 
Mayor of London, and a I'riend to Butler's principles, 
bestowed on him a monument in Westminster Abbey, thus 
inscribed : 

M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 

Qui SlrcnshamiE iii agro Vigoru. mt. iGlB, 

obiil Lond. i6ho. 

Vir docloa imprimis, acer, integer; 

Operibus Ingenii, non iiem pnemiis, ftsNx: 

Satyrici apuJ nos Corminis Artifex egregiui ; 

Quo simulalxBeligionis Larvam delraxit, 

£1 Ferdueillum Bcelera liberrinie exagilavil; 

Sciiptorum in luo genere. Primus et Puslremus. 

Nc, cui vivodecratit krh omnia, 

Deesset etiam mortuo TuniiilQS, 

Hoc landem poiito marmore, curarit 

~ iflEB, Civis LondioenBU, 1731. 



After his death were published three small volumes of 
his posthumous work ; I know not by whom colleeied, or 
by what authoriry ascertained ; t and, lately, two volumes 
more have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchester, 
indubitably genuine. From none of these pieces can his 

* In a note in tbe " Biogtaphia Britannica," p. 107u, he is said, oa 
ibe authority of tbe younger Mr. Lotigiieville, 10 bave lived for some 
years in Rose-sireel, Covcnl-Garden, and also that be died ihcre; iho 
Utler or these |>3rticulars i) rendered highly probable, by his being 
interred in the cemetery of that parish. H. 

t They were collected inlo one, and published in ISmo. 173-;. H. 
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life be traced, or his character discovered. Some i^rses, 
iii the last collection^ sh^w him to have been among those 
wbo ridiculed the institution of the Royal Society, of which 
the enemies were for some time very nutnerous and very 
acrimonious, for what reason it is hard to conceive, since 
the philosophers professed not to advance doctrines, but to 
produce facts ; and tlie most zealous enemy of innovation 
must admit the gradual progress of experience, however 
he may oppose hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man 
whose name can only perish with his language. The mode 
and place of his education are unknown ; the events of his 
life are variously related; and all that can be told with 
certainty is, that he was poor. 

THE poem of Hudibras is one of those compositions 
4yf which a nation may justly boast; as the images which 
it exhibits are domestick, the sentiments unborrowed and 
unexpected, and the strain of diction original and pecu- 
liar. We must not, however, suffer the pride, which we 
assume as the countrymen of Butler, to make any en- 
croachment upon justice, nor appropriate those honours 
which others have a right to share. The poem of Hudi- 
bras is not wholly English ; the original idea is to be found 
in the history of Don Quixote; a book to which a mind of 
the greatest powers may be indebted without disgrace. 

Cervantes shews a man, who having, by the incessant 
perusal of incredible tales, subjected his understanding to 
his imagination, and familiarised his mind by pertinacious 
meditation to trains of increnJible events, and scenes of 
impossible existence; goes out in the pride of knighthood 
to redress wrongs, and defend virgins, to rescue captive 
princesses, and tumble usurpers from their thrones; at- 
tended by a squire, whose cunning, too low for the sus- 
picion of a generous mind, enables him often to cheat his 
master. 

The hero of Butler is a Presbyterian Justice, who, in 
the confidence of legal authority and the rage of zealous 
ignorance, ranges the country to repress superstition and 
correct abuses, accompanied by an Independent Clerk, 
disputatious and obstinate, with whom he often debates^ 
biit never couquerft him. 
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Cervantes had so much kindness for Don Quixote, thai, 
Tiowever lie embarrasses him widi absurd distresses, lie 
gives him so mncb sense and virtue lis nia>' preserve our 
esieem ; wherever he is, or whatever lie does, lie is made 
by matchless dexterity commonly ridiculous, but never 
contemptible. 

Bui for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness; he 
cliuses not that any pity should be shewn or resi>ect paid 
him: he gives him u|] at once to laughter and contempt, 
without any quality that can dignifv or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hndibras, and describing 
his person and habiliments, the author seems to labour 
with a tumultuous confusion of dissimilar ideas. He had 
read the history of the mock knights-errant; he knew the 
notions and manners of a Presbyterian magistrate, and 
tried to unite the absurdities of both, however distant, in 
one personage. Thus he gives him tliat pedantic osten- 
tation of knowledge which lias no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial encumbrances that can add nothing 
to his civil dignity. He sends him out a (vlonetling, and 
yet never brings him within sight of war. 

If Hudibras be considered as the representative of the 
Presbyterians, it is not easy to say why his weapons should 
be repi-esentetl as ridiculous or useless; for, whatever judg- 
ment might be passed upon their knowledge or their argu- 
ments, experience had sulliciently shewn that their swords 
were not to be despised. 

■ The hero, thus com|>uundcd of swaggerer and pedant, 
of knight and justice, is led forth to action, with his squire 
Rolpho, an Independent Enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
wbich is called the action of the poem, since it is left im- 
perfect, no judgment can be made. It is probable, that 
the hero was to be led through many luckless adventures, 
which would give occasion, like his attack upon the bear 
andjiddle, to expose the ridiculous rigour of the sectaries: 
like his encounter with Sidrophel and Whacum, to make 
wiperslition and credulity contemptible; or, like his re- 
IMurse to the low retailer of the law, discover the frau- 
dalcnt practices of diilerent professions. 

What series of events he would have formed, or in what 
HMwner he would have rewarded or punished his hero, it 
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ia now vain ta conrjectiire* His woilc most have faady as 
it seems, the defect which Dryden imputes to Spenser; 
the action could not have been one; there could only havo 
been a succession of incid^its, each of ^i^ch might have 
happened without the rest, and which could not at all co- 
operate to any siilgle conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however have been 
easily forgiven, if there had been acticm enough : but I 
believe every reader regrets the paucity of events, and 
complains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in the faistorj 
of Thucydides, there is more said than done. The scenes 
are too seldom changed, and the attention is tired with 
long conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than to 
contrive adventures. Every position makes way for am 
argument, and every objection dictates an answer. When 
two disputants are engaged upon a complicated and exten* 
sive question, the difficulty is not to continue, but to end 
the controversy. But whether it be that we comprehend 
but few of the possibilities of life, or that life itself afforda 
little variety, every man who has tried knows how mudi 
labour it will cost to form such a combination of circum- 
stances as shall have at once the grace of novelty and cre- 
dibility, and delight fancy without violence to reason. 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfect. Some 
power of engaging the attention might have been added to 
it by quicker reciprocation, by seasonable interruptions, by 
sudden questions, and by a nearer approach to dramatic 
spriteliness ; without which, fictitious speeches will always 
tire, however sparkling with sentences, and however varie- 
gated with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Uniformity 
must tire at last, though it be uniformity of excellence. 
We love to expect; and, when expectation is disappointed 
or griitified, we want to be again expecting. For thii 
impatience of the present, whoever would please must 
make provision. The skilfiil writer imtat, mulcet, makes 
a due distribution of the still and animated parts. It is for 
want of this artful intertexture^ and those necessary changes^ 
that the whole of a book may be tedious, though all the 
parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could ^ve perpetual pleasure, ne 
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would ever leave hair-read the work of Butler; for 

what poet has ever brought so many remote images so 
happily together ? It is scarcely possible to peruse a page 
without finding some association of images that was nev« 
found before. By the first paragraph the reader is amused, 
by the next he is delighted, and by a few more strained to 
astonishment; but astonishment is a toilsome pleasure j he 
is soon weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Maiho dicere, die aliquando 
Etbcne, die nculrum, die all quaiido male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge: nature gives 
in vain the power of combination, unless study and obser- 
vation supply materials to be combined. Butler's trea- 
sures of knowledge appear proportioned to his expence ; 
whatever topick employs his mind, he shews himself qua- 
lified to expand and illustrate il with all the accessaries 
that books can furnish : he is found not only to have tra- 
velled the beaten road, but the bye-paths of literature; 
not only to have token general surveys, but to liave ex- 
amined particulars with minute inspection. 

If the French boast the learning of Rabelais, we need 
not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the most valuable parts of his performance are those 
which retired study and native wit cannot supply. He 
that merely makes a book fiom books may be useful, but 
can scarcely be great, Butler had not suffered life to glide 
beside him unseen or unobserved. He had watched with 
great diligence the operations of human nature, and traced 
the effects of opinion, humour, interest, and passion. From 
such remarks proceeded tJiat great number of sententious 
distichs which have passed into conversation, and are added 
as proverbial axioms to the general stock of practical know- 
ledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, the first 
question of intelligent curiosity is, bow was it performed? 
Hudibras was not a hasty effusion ; it was nut produced 
by ft sudden tumult of imagination, or a short paroxysm 
of violent labour. To accumulate such a mass of sentl- 
ments at the call of accidental desire, or of sudden neces- 
sity, is beyond the reach and power of the most active and 
comprehensive mind. I am informed by Mr. Thyor, of 
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Manchester, tbe excellent editor of this author's reliques^ 
that he could shew something like Hudibras in prose. He 
has in his possession the common-place book, in which 
Butler reposited not such events and precepts as are gather- 
ed by reading, hut such remarks, similitudes, allusions^ 
assemblages, or inferences, as occasion prompted, or me- 
ditation produced, those thoughts that were generated in 
his own mind, and might be usefully applied to some 
future purpose. Such is the labour of those who wr^te for 
immortality. 

But human works are not easily found without a perish- 
able part. Of the antient poets every reader feels the 
mythology tedious and oppressive. Of Hudibras, the man- 
ners, being founded on opinions, are temporary and local, and 
therefore become every day less intelligible, and less striking* 
What Cicero says of philosophy is true likewise of wit and 
humour, that ^^ time effaces the fictions of opinions, and 
^* confirms the determinations of Nature." Such manners 
as depend upon standing relations and general passions 
are co-extended with the race of man; but those modi- 
ficatfoas of life and peculiarities of practice, which are the 
progeny of error and perverseness, or at best of some acci- 
dental influence or transient persuasion, must perish with 
their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which transported the 
last * century with merriment is lost to us, who do not 
know the sour solemnity, the sullen superstition, the 
gloomy moroseness, and the stubborn scruples, of the 
antient Puritans; or, if we knew them, derive our infor- 
mation only from books, or from tradition, have never had 
them before our eyes, and cannot but by recollection and 
study understand the lines in which they are satirised. Our 
grandfathers knew the picture from the life; we judge of 
the life by contemplating the picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and composure 
of the present time, to image the tumult of absurdity, and 
clamour of contradiction, which perplexed doctrine, dis- 
ordered practice, and disturbed both public and private 
quiet, in that age when subordination was broken, and 
Awe was hissed away ; when any unsettled innovator, who 

• The s^vetUeenlk N. 
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could halch a half-formed notion, produced it to the pub- 
lick: when every man might become a preacher, and al- 
most every preacher could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably supposed to 
reside in the parliament. What can be concluded of the 
lower classes of the people, when in one of the parliaments 
summoned by Cromwell it was seriously proposed, that all 
the records in the Tower should be burnt^ that all memory 
of things past should be effaced, anil that the whole system 
of life should commence anew? 

"We have never been witnesses of animosities excited by 
the use of mince-pies and plum- porridge; nor seen with 
what abhorrence those, who could eat them at all other 
times of the year, would shrink from them in December. 
An old Puritan who was alive in my childhood, being at 
one of the feasts of the church invited by a neighbour to 
partake his cheer, told him, that if he would treat him at 
an alehouse with beer brewed for all times and seasons, he 
should accept his kindness, but would have none of his 
superstitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the ilicgality of all 
games of chance; and he that roads Gaiaker upon LmIs 
may see how much learning and reason one of the first 
scholars of his age thought necessary to prove that it was 
no crime to throw a die, or play at cards, or to hide a 
shilling for the reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of the 
satire is directetl, was not more the folly of the Puritans 
than of others. It had in that time a very extensive do- 
minion. Its predictions raised hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejected it with contempt. In hazard- 
ous undertakings care was taken to begin under the in- 
fluence of a propitious planet; and, when the king was 
prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, an astrologer was consulted 
what hour would be found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the publick, whether 
it shamed imposture, or i-eclaimed credulity, is not easily 
determined. Cheats can seldom stand long against lau^i- 
ter. It is certain that the credit of planetary intelligence 
wore fast away ; though some men of knowledge, and 
Dryden among them, continued to believe that conjunc- 
tions and oppositions had a great part in the distribution 
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of good or evil^ and in the government of sublunary 
things. 

Poetical Action ought to be probable upon certain sup- 
positions, and such probability as burlesque requires is here 
violated only by one incident. Nothing can shew more 
plainly the necessity of doing something, and the difficulty 
of finding something to do, than that Butler was reduced 
to transfer to his hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the 
most agreeable fiction of Cervantes ; very suitable indeed 
to the manners of that age and nation, which ascribed 
wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; but so remote 
firom the practice and opinions of the Hudibrastic time, 
that judgment and imagination are alike offended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and the 
numbers purposely neglected, except in a few places where 
the thoughts by their native excellence secure themselves 
from violation, being such as mean language cannot express. 
The mode of versification has been blamed by Dryden, 
who regrets that the heroick measure was not rather chosen. 
To the critical sentence of Dryden the highest reverence 
would be due^ [were not his decisions often precipitate, and 
his opinions immature. When he wished to change the 
measure he probably would have been willing to change 
more. If he intended that, when the numbers were heroick, 
the diction should still remain vulgar, he planned a very 
heterogeneous and unnatural composition. If he preferred 
a general stateliness both of sound and words, he can be 
only understood to wish that Butler had undertaken a dif- 
ferent work. 

The measure is quick, spritely, ana colloquial, suitable 
to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of the senti- 
ments. But such numbers and such diction can gain re- 
gard only when they are used by a writer whose vigour of 
£Euicy and copiousness of knowledge entitle him to con- 
tempt of ornaments, and who, in confidence of the novelty 
and justness of his conceptions, can afford to throw meta- 
phors and epithets away. To another that conveys com- 
mon thoughts in careless versification, it wUl only be said, 
" Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est pauper." The meaning 
and diction will be worthy of each other, and criticism may 
justly doom them to perish together. 
^ 2Ior even though another Butler should arisei would 
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another Hudibras obtain the same regard. Burlesque con- 
sists in a disproportion between the style and the senti- 
ments, or between the adventitious sentiments and the fun- 
damental subject. It therefore, like all bodies compounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle of corrup- 
tion. All disproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
nnnatural we can derive onlj the pleasure which novelty 
produces. We admire it awhile as a strange thing; but 
when it is no longer strange^ we perceive its deformity. It 
is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition detects 
itself; and the reader, learning in time what he is to ea^ 
pect, lays down his book, as the spectator turns away from 
a second exhibition of those tricks, of which the only use 
is to show that they can be played. 
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John WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochester, the son 
of Henry Earl of Rochester, better known by the title of 
Lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in Clarendon's History, 
was born April 10, 1647, at Ditchley in Oxfordshire. 
After a grammatical education at the school of Burford, he 
entered a nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, only 
twelve years old ; and in 1661, at fourteen, was, with some 
other persons of high rank, made master of arts by Lord 
Clarendon in person. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and at 
his return devoted himself to the Court. In 1665 he went 
to sea with Sandwich, and distinguished himself at Bergen 
by uncommon intrepidity; and the next summer served 
again on board Sir Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of 
the engagement, having a message of reproof to send to one 
of his captains, could find no man ready to carry it but 
Wilmot, who, in an open boat, went and returned amidst 
the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting ; he was 
reproached with slinking away in street quarrels, and leav- 
ing his companions to shift as they could without him ; and 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left a story of his refu- 
sal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, which 
he totally subdued in his travels; but, when he became a 
courtier, he unhappily addicted himself to dissolute and 
vicious company, by which his principles were corrupted, 
and his manners depraved. He lost all sense of religious 
restraint; and, finding it not convenient to admit the au- 
thority of laws which he was resolved not to obey, sheltered 
bis wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merriment 
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which wine excifeS, his companions eagerly encouriiged him 
in excess, and he willingly indulgetl it ; till, as he confessed 
to Dr. Burnet, he wns for five years together continually 
drunk, or so much inflamed by frequent ebriety, as in no 
intervid to be master of himself. 

In this state he played many frolicks, whicli it is not for 
his honour that we should remember, and which are not 
now (lirtinctly known. He often pursued Jow amours iu 
mean disguises, and always acted with great exactness and 
dexterity the characters which he assumed. 

Ho once erected a stage on Tower-hill, and harangued 
the populace as a mountebank ; and, having made physick 
part of his study, is said to have practised it successfully. 

He was so much in favour with King Charles, that he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
comptroller of Woodstock Park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, except 
in his paroxysms of intemperance, was wholly negligent of 
study; he read what is considered as polite learning so 
much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the greatest scho- 
lar of all the nobility. Sometimes he retired into the coun- 
try, and amused himself with writing libels, in which he did 
not pretend to confine himself to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, and iu 
English Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gaiety, and gross sensua- 
lity, with intervals of study perhaps yet more criminal, with 
an avowed contempt of all decency and order, a total disre- 
gard of every moral, and a resolute denial of every religious 
obligation, he lived worthless and useless, and blazed out 
Ills youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness; till, at 
the age of one- and- thirty, he had exhausted the fimd of 
life, and reduced himself to a state of weakness and decay. 

At this lime he was led to an acquaintance with Dr. 
Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom the tenour 
of his opinions, and the course of his life, and from whom, 
he received such conviction of the reasonableness of moral 
duty, and the truth of Christianity, as prmluced a total 
change both of his manners and opinions. The account of 
those salutary' conferences is given by Burnet in a book, in- 
tituled. Some Passages of the Life and Death of John Earl 
cf Rochester, which the critick ought to read Eot \X* ^^ 
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gance, the philosopher for its arguments, and the saint for 
its piety. It were an injury to the reader to offer him an 
abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed his 
thirty-fourth year; and was so worn away by a long illness 
that life went out without a struggle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of his collo- 
^al wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks and sallies 
oiF extravagance. The glare of his general character dif- 
iiised itself upon his writings ; the compositions of a man 
whose name was heard so often were certain of attention, 
and from many readers certain of applause. This blaze of 
reputation is not yet quite extinguished; and his poetry 
still retains some splendour beyond that which genius has 
bestowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reason to believe, that much 
was imputed to him which he did not write. I know not 
by whom the original collection was made, or by what au- 
thority its genuineness was ascertained. The first edition 
was published in the year of his death, with an air of con- 
cealment, professing in the title-page to be printed at Ant- 
werp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt: the 
Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verses to Lord Mulgrave^ 
the Satire against Man, the Verses upon Nothing, and per- 
haps some others, are I believe genuine^ and perhaps most 
of those which the late collection exhibits.*^ 

As he cannot be supposed to have found leisure for any 
course of continued study, his pieces are commonly shor^ 
9uch as one fit of resolution would produce. 

His songs have no particular character; they tell, like 
other songs, in smooth and easy language, of scorn and 
kindness, dismission and dei^ertion, absence and incon- 
stancy, with the common places of artificial courtship. 
They are commonly smooth and easy ; but have little na- 
ture, and little sentiment. 

His imitatbn of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant or^ 

* Dr. Johnson has made no mention of Va]entinian> (altered from 

Beaumont and Fletcher,) which was published after his death by a 

friend^ who describes hin in the pre&ce not only as being one of the. 

greatest geniuses^ but one of the most virtuOus men that ever existed. 

J.B. 
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unhappy. In the reigti of Charles the Second began that 
adaptation, which has since been very fi-e([uent, of antient . 
poetry to present times; and perhaps few will be found j 
where the parallelism is better preserved than in this. The " 
versification is indeed sometimes careless, but it is some- 
times vigorous and weighty. 

The strongest effort of his Muse is his poem upon No- 
ihing. He is not the first who has chosen this barren 
topick for the boast othis Certih'ty. There is a poem called 
Nihil in Latin by Passemt, a poet and critick of the six- 
■ teenth century in France; who, in his own epitaph, ex- 
presses his zeal for good poetry thus : 

Mollitet oisa quiescent 

Mis works are not common) and therefore I shall subjoin 
his verses. 

In examining this performance. Nothing must be con- 
sidered as having not only a negative, but a kind of posi- 
tive signiScation ; as I need not fear thieves, I have nothing, 
and nothing is a very powerful protector. In the first part 
of the sentence it is taken negatively ; in the second it is 
taken positively, as an agent. In ohe of Boileau's lines it 
was a question, whether he should use d. rienjaire, or u ne 
rien fairs ; and the first was preferred because it gave rien 
a sense in some sort positive. Nothing can be a subject 
only in its po»tive sense, and such a sense is given it in the 
first line : 

Nothing, thou elder brother ev*!! lo Bh>de. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to a 
curious book De Umbra, by Wowerus, which, having told 
the qualities of Shade, concludes with a poem in whidi are 
these lines : 

Jstn pTtmuBi terrain vstidis eircuinipice claiiilrii 
SuspenMm iQtnin, decos admirabile mundi 
Tertasque tractuBque maris, campOMgue liquealei 
Aeris, etVMti liquMtn palntiftcflcli— ~~ 
Otnnibui DMBRA prior. 

The positive sense is generally preserved with great skiU 
through the whole poem ; though sometinies, in a sultw- 
dlnate sense, the negative nothing is injudiciously mingled. 
Passerat confounds the two senees. 

1,2 _t 
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Another of his most vigorous pieces is his Lampoon on 
Sir Gar Scroop, who, in a Poem called The Praise qjf^ Satire, 
had some lines like these : * 

He who can push into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away. 
Leaving him to be murderM in the street. 
Then put it off with some bufibon conceit ; 
Him, thus dishonoured, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top 6dler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose buffoon conceit was, 
I suppose, a saying often mentioned, that every man would 
be a Coward ij he durst; and drew from him those furious 
verses ; to which Scroop made in reply an epigram, ending 
with these lines : 

Thou canst hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full fts harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against Man^ Rochester can only claim what 
remains when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is spriteliness and vigour, and 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which study 
might have carried to excellence. What more can be ex- 
pected from a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regula- 
rity, and ended before the abilities of many other men began 
to be displayed ?t 

Poema CI. V.^Joannis Passeratii, 

Regii in Academia Pari^ensi Professoris. 

Ad ornatissimum virum Erbicum Memmium. 

Janus adett, fests poscunt sua dona Kalends, 
Munus abest festis quod possim ofFerre Kalendis. 
Siccine Castalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
Usque adeb ingenii nostri est exhausta facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nusquam est, potius nova per vestigia quaeram.. 

Ecce autem partes dum sese versat in omnes 
Invenit mea Musa kihil, ne despice munus. 
Num NIHIL est gemmis, nihii. est pretiosius auro. 

• I quote from memory. Dr. J. 

t The late George Steevens, Esq. made the Selection of Roche$ter^» 
Poemt whieh appears in Dr. Johnson's edition; but Mr. MaloneolK 
Uut the fame task had been performed in iheeady part of the latt- 
^'^{f/iOQibTomoD. C. , 
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Hue animum^ hue igilur vukus adverte benignos : 
Res Dova narratur quae nulli audita priorum^ 
Ausonii & Graii dixerunt caetera vates^' 
Ausonise indictum nihil est Graeca^que CamGeoae. 

£ coilo quacunque Ceres sua prospic'u arva, 
Autgenitor liquid is orbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceanus^ nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Iinmortale nihil, nihil ojmni parte beatum. 
Qu5d si hinc majestas & vis diviaa probatur,. 
Num quid honore deiim, uum quid dignabimur aris> 
Conspectu lucis nihil est jucundius almae^ 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formosius horto^ 
Floridius pratis^ Zephyri cleoientius aura; 
In bello sanctum nihil est, Martisque tumuitu : 
Justuni in pace nihil, nihil est in foedere tutum. 
Felix cui nihil est, (fuerant haec vota Tibullo) 
Non timet insidias : fures, incendia temnit : 
SoUicitas sequitur nuUo subjudice lites. 
lUe ipse invictis qui subjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil admiratur & optat. 
Socraticique gregis fuit ista scientia quondam. 
Scire nihil, studio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavultdidicisse juventus^ 
Ad magnas quia ducitopes, et culmen honorum. 
Nosce NIHIL, nosces fertur quod Pythagoreat 
Granohairere fabae, cui vox adjuncla negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti duce viscera terrae 
Pura liquefaciunt simul, et patrimonia miscent, 
Arcano instantes operi, et carbonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhausti damnis, fractique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil usque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetlri non uUa decern peda possit : 
Nee numeret Libyca; numerum qui callet arenas : 
Et Phosbo ignotum nihil est, nihil altius astris* 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium sit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pacetua, Memmi, nihil ignorare vid^ris. 
Sole tamen nihil est, et puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine corpore tangi. 
Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil absque colore. 
Surdum audit loquiturque nihil sine voce, volatque 
Absque ope pennarum, et graditur sine cruribus ullis. 
Absque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, neu Thessala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 
Neu legat Idaeo Dictaeum in vertice gramen. 
Vulneribus savi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit et quemvis trans moettas portitor undas. 
Ad fupcrotiino mihil hunc revocabit ab orco. 
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Inferni itihil inflectit praecordia regis^ 
Parcarumque colos, et inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo sensit nihil esse potentius ictu : 
Porrigitur magni kihil extra m<»nia mundi : 
Diique nihil metnunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil praestantius ipsa^ 
Splendidius nihil est; nihil est Jove denique majus. 
Sed tempos finem argutis imponere nagis : 
Ne tibi si multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De nihilo nihili pariant fastidia versus. 
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/ENT WORTH DILLON, Earl of Roscommon, wiut 
the son of James Dillon and Elizabetli Weutworth, sister 
to the Earl of Strafford. He was born in Ireland * during 
the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, being both his uncle and 
his godfather, gave liiin hie own surname. His father, the 
third Earl of Roscommon, had been converted by Usher to 
the Protestant religion ; t and when the Popish rebellion 
broke out, Strafford thinking the Family in great danger 
from the fury of the Irish, sent for his godson, and placed 
him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where he was instructed 
in Latin; which he Jearned so as to write it with purity and 
elegance, though he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, from whose 
notes on Waller most of this account must be borrowed, 
though I know not whether all that he relates is certain. 
The instructor whom he assigns to Roscommon is one Dr. 
Hall, by whom he cannot mean the famous Hall, then an 
old man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafibrd, his house 
was a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the advico of Usher, 
was sent to Caen, where the Protestants had then an uni- 
versity, and continued his studies under Bocbart. 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bochart, and 
who is represented as having already made great proficiency 
in literature, could not be more than nine years old. Straf- 

• The Biogriiphia Brilaiinico says, prob^ibly about ihe year 1632 i 
bul Ibisia incomiiient with ihe dale of Strafford's vice-royalty in ihe fol- 
lowing |iage. C. 

+ It ivns hia grandfather. Sir Robert Dillon, second Earl of Roseom- 
roon, who wu conTerledb-om popery; and his conversion Is recited in 
the patent of Srr James, the Brsc Earl of Hosconimon, as one of the 
giounda of bis sieatioD. M. 
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ford went to govern Ireland in IGSS, and was put to death 
eight years afterwards. That he was sent to Caen, is cer- 
tain : that he was a great scholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is said to have had some preternatural intel- 
ligence of his father's death. 

** The Lord Roscommon, being a boy often years of age, 
** at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly 
** extravagant in playing, leaping, getting over the tables, 
** boards, &c. He was wont to be sober enough ; they 
** said, God grant this bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heat 
** of this extravagant fit, he cries out. My father is dead. 
** A fortnight after, news came from Ireland that his father 
** was dead. This account I had from Mr. Knolles, who 
** was his governor, and then with him, — since secretary to 
** the Earl of Strafford ; and I have heard his lordship's 
^* relations confirm the same," Aubrey^ s Miscellany, 

. The present age is very little inclined to favour any ac- 
counts of this kind, nor will the name of Aubrey much re- 
commend it to credit; it ought not, however, to be omitted^ 
because better evidence of a fact cannot easily be found than 
is here offered ; and it must be by preserving such relations 
that we may at last judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we stay to examine this account, we shall see difficulties 
on both sides : here is the relation of a fact given by a man 
who had no interest to deceive, and who could not be de- 
ceived himself: and here is, on the other hand, a miracle 
"which produces no effect ; the order of nature is interrupt- 
ed to discover not a future but only a distant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no use to him to whom it is re- 
vealed. Between these difficulties, what way shall be 
found? Is reason or testimony to be rejected? I believe, 
what Osborne says of an appearance of sanctity, may be 
applied to such impulses or anticipations as this : Do not 
wholly slight them, because they may be true; but do not 
easily trust them, because they may be false. 

The state both of England and Ireland was at this time 
jsuch, that he who was absent from either country had very 
little temptation to return; and therefore Roscommon, 
when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and amused himself 
with its antiquities, and particularly with medals, in which 
he acquired uncommon skill. 
At the Restoration, with the other friends of monarchy. 
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Lecarae to England, was made captain of the band of pen- 
sioners, EDd. le.irncd so much of the dissoluteness of the 
court, that he addicted himself imiiioderatcly to gaming, 
by which he was engaged in frequent quarrels, and which 
undoubtedly brought upon him its usual concomitants, ex- 
travagance and distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of his estate forced 
him into Ireland, where he was made by the duke of Or- ' 
mond captain of the guards, and met with an adventure thus 
related by Fenton : 

" He was at Dublin as much as ever distempered with 
" the same fatal atTection for play, whicli engaged him in 
" one adventure that well deserves to be related. As he 
*' returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, he was at- 
" tacked in the dark by three ruffians, who were employed 
" to assassinate him. The Earl defended himself with so 
" much resolution, that he dispatched one of the aggres- 
"sors: whilst a gentleman, accidentally passing that way, 
"interposed, and disarmed another: the third secured him- 
" self by flight. This generous assistant was a disbanded 
"officer, of a good family and fair reputation; who, by 
" what we call the partiality of fortune, to avoid censuring 
" tiie iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain suit of 
" cloaths to make a decent appearance at the castle. But 
" his lordship, on this occasion, presenting him to the duke 
" of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with bis 
*' grace, that he might resign his post of captain of the 
*' guards to his friend ; which for about three years the gen- 
" tleman enjoyed, nnd, upon his dcat!), the duke returned 
" the commission to his generous benefactor." 

When he had finished his business, he returned to Lon- 
don ; was made master of the horse to the duchess of York ; 
and married the lady Frances, daughter of the earl of Bui'- 
lington, and widow of colonel Courteney.* 

He now busied his mind with literary projects, and form- 
ed the plan of a society for refining our language and fixing 
its standard; in imitation, says Fenton, of those learned and 

* He was mutrinl lo ladj Frances Boyle in April t663. By Ihii lady 
be had no iisue. He inarrted second])', 10th Nov. lf)74, Isabetla, 
daughler of Mailliew Boynton of Barmiater, in Yorkshire. M, 
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polite societies with which he had been acquainted abroad. In 
this design his friend Dryden is said to have BGsisted him. 

Tlie same design, it is well known, was revived by Dr. 
Swift in the ministry of Oxford ; but it has never since 
been publicly mentioned, though at that time great expec- 
tations were formed by some of its establishment and its 
effects. Such a society might, perhaps, without much dif- 
ficulty, be collected ; but that it would produce what is ex- 
pected from it may be doubted. 

The Italian academy seems to have obtained its end. 
The language wa^ refined, and so fixed that it has changed 
but little. The French academy thought they had refined 
their language, and doubtless thought rightly; but the 
event has not shewn that they fixed it; for the French of 
the present time is very different from that of the last cen- 
tury. 

In this coimtry an academy could be expected to do but 
little. If an academician's place were profitable, it would 
be given by interest; if attendance were gratuitous, it would 
be rarely paid, and no man would endure the least disgust- 
Unanimity is impossible, and debate would separate the as- 
sembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and promul- 
gated, what would be its authority? In absolate govern- 
ments, there is sometimes a general reverence paid to all 
that has the sanction of power, and the countenance of great- 
ness. How little this is the state of our country needs not 
to be told. We live in an age in which it is a kind of pub- 
lick sport to refuse all respect that cannot be enforced. The 
edicts of an English academy would probably be read by 
many, only that they might be sure to disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corruption 
cannot be denied ; but what prevention can be found? The 
present manners of the nation would deride authority; and 
therefore nothing is left but that every writer should criti- 
cise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were quickly sup- 
pressed by the contentious turbulence of King James's reign; 
and Roscommon, foreseeing that some violent concussioa 
of the state was at hand, purposed to retire to Rome, al- 
leging, that j( was best to sit near tite chimney when the 
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chamber smoked; & sentence, ofwhicli the application seems 
not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by tlie gout; and he was so 
inipatienC either of liinderance or of pain, that he submitted 
himeelf to a French empirick, who is said to have repelled 
the disease into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an 
energy of voice thai expressed the most fervent devotion, 
two lines of his own version o£ Dies IrtEj 

Mj God, my Father, and m; Friend, 
Do not forsake mc in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great pomp in 
Westminster-Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr. Fenton : 

•' In his writings," says Fenton, " we view the im^e of 
•' a mind which was naturally serious and solid ; richly 
** furnished and adorned with all the ornaments of learning, 
" unaffectedly disposed in the most regular and elegant 
" order. His unagination might have probably been more 
** fruitful and sprightly, if his judgment had been less 
•* severe. But that severity (delivered in a masculine 
*' clear, succinct style) contributed to make him so eminent 
" in the didactical manner, that no man, with justice, can 
" affirm he was ever equalled by any of our nation, without 
"confessing at the same time that he is inferior to none. 
•• In some other kinds of writing his genius seems to have 
•' wanted fire to attain the point of perfection; but who can 
••attain it?" 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who would 
not imagine that they had been displayed in large volumes 
"and numerous performances ? Who would not, after the 
perusal of this character, be surprised to find that all the 
" proofs of this genius, and knowledge, and judgment, are 
not sufficient to form a single book, or to appear otherwise 
than in conjunction with the works of some other writer of 
the same petty size*? But thus it is that characters are 

* They were published, together with those of Dube, in an octavo 
volume, 1717. The editor, whoever he was, professes to have taken 
great cjie to procure and insert all of his lordship's poems that are truly 
genuine. The truth of ihii nssertion is flatly denied by the author of un 
account of Mr, John Pomfrel, prefixed lo his Remaim ; mho asserts, 
that the Prospeclof Death was written by that person mawj-jcaxMSis* 
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mritten : we know somewhat^ and we imagine tlie rest. The 
observation, that his imagination would probably have been 
more fruitful and sprightly, if his judgment had been less 
severe^ may be answered, by a remarker somewhat inclined 
to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that his judgment would 
probably have been less severe, if his imagination had been 
more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to ima- 
gination ; for it does not appear that men have necessarily 
less of one as they have more of tlie other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton has not 
mentioned so distinctly as he ought, and what is yet very 
much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only correct 
writer in verse before Addison ; and that, if there are not 
so many or so great beauties in his compositions as in those 
of some contemporaries, there are at least fewer faults. Nor 
is this his highest praise ; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him 
as the only moral writer of King Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted lays. 

His great work is his Essay on Translated Verse; of 
which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his Miscella- 
nies: 

" It was my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated 
** Verse," says Dryden, " which made me uneasy, till I 
** tried whether or no I was capable of following his rules, 

and of reducing the speculation into practice. For many 

a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming demonstration 
** in mathematicks, very specious in the diagram, but fail- 
^* ing in the mechanick operation. I think I have generally 
"observed his instructions : I am sure my reason is suflS- 
** ciently convinced both of their truth and usefulness ; 
** which, in other words, is to confess no less a vanity than 
" to pretend that I have, at least in some places, made ex- 
** amples to his rules," • 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found 
little more than one of those cursory civilities which one 
author pays to another; for when the sum of Lord Ros- 
common's precepts is collected, it will not be easy to dis- 

J 

Lord Roscommon's decease ; as also, that the paraphrase of the Prayer 
of Jeremy was writtcti by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living 
intheyear 1784. H. 
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cover how they can qualify their reader for a better perform- 
aoce of translation than might have been attained by his 
own reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance of the 
poetry, and confine it to the sense of the precepts, will find 
no other direction tlian that the author should be suitable 
to the translator's genius ; that lie should be such as may 
deserve a. translation; that he, who intends to translate 
him, should endeavour to understand him ; that perspicuity 
should be studied, and unusual and uncouth names spa- 
ringly inserted ; and that the style of the original should be 
copied in its elevation and depression. These are the rules 
that are celebrated as so definite and important ; and for 
the delivery of which to mankind so much honour has been 
paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved liis praises, had 
they been given with discernment, and bestowed not on the 
rules themselves, but the art with which they are intro- 
duced, and the docorations with which they are adorned. 

The Essay, though generally excellent, is not without its 
faults. The story of the Quack, borrowed from Boileau, 
was not worth the importation ; he has confounded the 
British and Saxon mythology : 

I grant that from some mossy idol oak, 

I n double rhymes, our Thor and miden spoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged to 
the British Druids, and Thor and IVbden were Saxon 
deities. Of the double rhymes, which he so libei'ally sup- 
poses, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph of blank verses is 
unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well have 
introduced aseries of iambicks among their heroicks. 

His next work is the translation of the Art of Poetry ; 
which has received, in my opinion, not less praise than it 
deserves. Blank verse, left merely to its numbei-s, has lit- 
tle operation either on the ear or mind : it can hardly sup- 
port itself without bold figures and striking images. A 
poem frigidly didactick, without rhyme, is so near to prose, 
that the reader only scorns it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties of 
rhyme, lie may justly be expected to give the sense of H"- 
race with great exactness, and to sujpte^a tvq si&tci* 
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Of THOMAS OTWAY, one of the first names in the 
English drama, h'ttle is known ; nor is there any part of 
that little which his biographer can take pleasure in re- 
lating. 

He was born at Trottin, in Sussex, March 3, 1651 9 the 
«on of Mr. Humphry Oiway, rector of Woolbeding. From 
Winchester school^ where he was educated, he was entered) 
' in 1669, a commoner of Christ-church ; but left the univer- 
9atf without a degree, whether for want of money, or from 
impatience of academical restraint, or mere eagerness to 
mingle with the world, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and 
conspicuous; for he went to London, and commenced 
player; but found himself unable to gain any reputation on 
the stage.* 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare and 
Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their excellencies. 
It seems reasonable to expect that a great dramatick poet 
should without difliculty become a great actor; that he who 
can feel, could express; that he who can excite passion^ 
should exhibit with great readiness its external modes: 
but since experience has fully proved, that of those powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be possessed in a great 
degree by him who has very little of the other; it must be 
allowed that they depend upon different faculties, or on dif- 
ferent use of the same faculty ; that the actor must have a 
pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; 
or that the attention of the poet and the player has been 

• In Rosciut Anglicanus, by Downes the prompter, p. 34, we learn, 
that it was the character of the King in Mrs. Behn's Forced Marriage, 
#r The Jealous Bridegroom, which Mr. Otway attempted to perform, and 
failed in. This event appears to have happened in the year 167.?. R. 
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differently employed ; the one has been considering thought, 
and the other action ; one has watched the heart, and the 
other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player, he 

felt in himself such powers as might qualify for a dramatick 

author; and, in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, produced j4ki- 

I blades, a tragedy ; whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat,^ 

I have not means to enquire, Langbaine, the great detec 
1 tor of plagiarism, is silent. 

' In IG77 he published Titus and Berenice, translated from= 

Rapin, with the Cheats of Scopiii, from Moliere; and in 
1678 Friendship in Fashion, a comedy, which, whatever 
might be its first reception, was, upon its revival at Drury- 
lane in 17*9j hissed off the stage for immorality and obsce- 
nity. 
i Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those days 

I exclude any man from the company of the wealthy and the 
L gay, if he brought with him any powers of entertainment; 
and Otway is said to have been at this time a favourite com- 
panion of the dissolute wits. But as he who desires no vir- 
I tue in his companion has no virtue in himself, those whom 
' Otway frequented had no puipose of doing more for him 
I than to pay his reckoning. They desired only to drink, 
and laugh: their fondness was without benevolence, and 
their familiarity without friendship. Men of wit, says one 
of Otway's biographers, received at that time no favour from 
the Great but to share their riots; from which they were dis- 
missed again lo their own narrow circumstances. Thus they 
languished in poverty without the support of eminence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The Ear! of 
Plymoutli, one of King Charles's natural sons, procured 
for him a comet's commission in some troops then sent into 
Flanders. But Otway did not prosper in his military cha- 
racter: for he soon left his commission behind him, what- 
ever was the reason, and came back to London in extreme 
indigence; which Rochester mentions with merciless inso- 
lence in the Session of the Poets : 

Tom Olway came next, Tom ShadweH's dear inny. 

Aiiil iweara for heroicks he wrilei best of any ; 

Don Carlos hia pockeis to amplyhad fill'd. 

That his mange was quile cur'd, and hia lice were all kill'd. 
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Bot^AfolU^adMieoirif face oo the ttagj^ 
Ani j[)rqdeot)y did AOt think fit to engagie 
The scum of a play-house, for the prop of an age. 
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Don Carlos^ from which he is represented as having re- 
cchred so much bene&t, n^ias played in 1675. It appears, by 
the lampoon, to have had great success, and is said to have 
been played thirty nights together. TTiis however it is 
reasonable to doubt,^ as so long a continuance of one play 
upon the stage is a -very wide deviation from the practice of 
that time ; when the ardour for theatrical entertainments 
was not yet diSiised through the whole people, and the 
audience, consisting nearly of the same persons, could be 
drawn together only by variety, 

Tfie Orphan was exhibited in 1 6S0. This is one of the few 
plays that keep possession of the stage, and has pleased fbr 
Amost a century, through all the vicissitudes of dramatick 
fitishion. Of this play nothing new can easily be said. It 
is a domestick tragedy drawn from middle lii^. Its whole 
{lower is upon th^ aifections; for it is not written with much 
comprehension of thought, or elegance of expression. Bilt 
if the heart is interested, many other beauties may be want- 
ing, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced The History and Fall of Cams 
Marius ; much of which is borrowed from the Romeo and 
JMei of Shakspeare. 

In 1683t was published the first, and next year:}: the 
second, parts of The Soldier^s Fortune^ two comedies now 
forgotten; and 1685,^ his last and greatest dramatick work, 
Fenice Presei-ved^ a tragedy, which still continues to be one 
of the favourites of the publick, notwithstanding the want 
qf morality in the original design, and the despicable scenes 
of vile comedy with which he has diversified his tragidc 
action. J By comparing this with his Orphan^ it will 

♦ This doubt is indeed very reasonable. 1 knotrnot where it is ssud 
ihat Dob Carlos vnm acted thirty nights together. Wherever it is saM, 
it is untrue. Downes, who is perfectly good authority on this poin^ ia- 
forms us, that it was performed ten days successively. M. 

t 1681. t ^684. ^ i#ge. 

H The ' despieable siseiies of vHe comedy* can be no bar to its being 
a favourite of the publidt, as they are always omitted in the representa- 
tion. J. B. 
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appear that his Images were by time become stronger, and 
hia language more energetick. The striking passages are 
in every mouth; and the publick seems to judge rightly of 
the feuits and excellences of this play, that it is the work of 
a man not attentive to decency, nor zealous for virtue ; hut 
of one who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by con- - 
suiting nature in his own breast. ■ 

Together with those plays ho wrote the poems which are J 
in the present collection, and translated from the French , 
tbe History of the TTiumv'irate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four yean 
old; for he died April li, 16tJ5, in a manner which I am. 
unwilling to mention. Having been compelled by his B&- 
ceasitics to contract debts, and hunted, as is supposed, bjr 
the terriers of the law, he retired to a publick house op 
Tower-hill, where he is said to have died of want; or, as it 
is related by one of his biographers, by swallowing, after a 
long fast, a piece of bread which charity had supplied. He 
went out, as is reported, almost naked in the rage of hunger, 
and, finding a, gentleman in a neighbouring coifee-hous^ 
asked him for a shilling. The gentleman gave him a 
guinea; and Otway going away bought a roll, and was 
choaked with the first mouthfiil. All this, I hope, is not 
true ; and there is this ground of better hope, that Pope, 
who lived near enough to be well informed, relates in 
iSpence's Memorials, that he died of u lever caught by vio- 
lent pursuit of a thief that had robbed one of his friends. 
But that indigence, and its concomitants, sorrow and dfl- 
spondeucy, pressed hard upon him, has ueiver been denied, 
whatever immediate cause might bring him to the grave. 

Of tlie poems which the present collection admits, the 
longest is the Poet's Complaint of his Mme, part of which J 
do not understand ; and m that which is less obscure I find 
little to commend. The language i^ often gross, and the 
numbers are harsh. Otway had not much cultivated vec- 
sificatiou, nor much replenished his mind with general 
knowledge. His principal power was in njoving the pas- 
sions, to which Dryden* in his latter years left an illus- 
trious testimony. He appears by some of his verses to hava 
been a zealous royalist, and had what wa£ in those times the 
common reward of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected. 
• lntriipi«(BceU)Fratnoy'i^r(a/Paii«tB«. Qi. &. 
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Edmund waller was bom on the third of March, 
1605, at Colshill in Hertfordshire. His father was Robert 
Waller, Esquire, of Agmondesham in Buckinghamshire, 
whose family was originally a branch of the Kentish Wal- 
lers ; and his mother was th^ daughter of John Hampden, 
of Hampden in the same county, and sister to Hampden, 
the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but left him a 
yearly jncome of three thousand five hundred pounds; 
which, rating together the value of money and the customs 
of life, we may reckon more than equivalent to ten thousand 
at the present time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at Eaton; 
and removed afterwards to King's College in Cambridge. 
He was sent to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his 
sixteenth year, and frequented the court of James the First, 
where he heard a very remarkable conversation, which the 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works, who seems to have 
been well informed of facts, though he may sometimes err 
in chronology, has delivered as indubitably certain : 

He found Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, and 
Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, standing behind his Ma- 
jesty's chair ; and there happened something extraordi- 
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*' nary," continues this writer, " in the conversation those 
** prelates had with the King, on which Mr. Waller did 



•* often reflect. His Majesty asked the Bishops, " My 
** Lords, cannot I take my subjects' money when I want it, 
" without all this formality of parliament? " The Bishop 
of Durham readily answered, * God forbid. Sir, but you 
should : you are the breath of our nostrils.' Whereupon 
^* the King turned and said to the Bishop of Winchester, 
"Well, my Lord, what say you' * Sir,' replied the 
<* bishop, ' I have no skill to judge oi parliamentary cases*' 
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*' The King answered, " No put-offs, my Lord; answer 

I ** me presently." ' Then, Sir,' said he, ' I think it is law- 
" fuHbr you to take my brother Neale's money; for he 

I " oSers it.' Mr. Waller said the company was pleased 
** with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to aflect the 
" King; for, a certain lord coming in soon after, his Ma- 
" jesty cried out, " Oh, my Lord, they say you lig with 
" my Lady." ' No, Sir,' says his Lordship in confusion ; 
" ' but 1 like her company, because she has so much nit.' 
" Why then," says tlie King, " do you not lig with my 
" Lord of Winchester there ? " 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly together." 

( In bis eighteenth year he wrote the poem that appears first 
in his works, on the Prince's Escape " at St, Andero; " a 
piece which justifies the observation made by one of his 
editors, that he attained, by a felicity like instinct, a style 
which perhaps will never be obsolete ; and that, " were we 

' " to judge only by the wording, we could not know what 

" was wrote at twenty, and what at fourscore." His versi- 

, fication was, in his first essay, such as it appears in his last 

I performance. By the perusal of Fairftix's translation of 
Tasso, to which, as Dryden relates," he confessed himself 

i indebted for the smoothness of his numbers, and by his own 
nicety of observation, he had already formed such a system 
of metrical harmony as he neverafterwards much needed, or 

I much endeavoured, to improve. Denham corrected hia . 
numbers by experience, and gained ground gradually upon I 
the ruggedness of his age ; but what was acquired by Den* 
ham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to fix the 
time, is supposed by Mr. Fcnton to be the Address to the 
Queen, which he considers as congratulating her arrival, 
in Waller's twentieth year. . He is apparently mistaken; 
for the mention of the nation's obligations to her frequent 
pregnancy proves that it was writtai when she had brought 
many children. Wc have therefore no date of any other 
poetical production before that which the murder of the 
Duke of Buckingham occasioned; llic steadiness witb 
which t!ie King received the news in the chape! deservw 
indeed to be rescued from oblivion, 

• Preface 10 his Fables. Df. J. 
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Kekhel* of these pieces tbot Mcm to carry their own dates 
could batie been the sudden eiiusion of £uicy. In the 
worses on the Prinee's escape, the prediction of bis mar* 
jji^ with the Princess of France must have been written 
after the erent ; in the other, the promises of the King's 
kindness to the descendants of Buckingbam, which oonld 
not be properly praised till it bad appeared by its e&cts, 
skew that time was taken for revision and improvement 
It is not known that they were published till they appeared 
long afterwards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who cul- 
tivate their minds at the expence of their fortunes. Rich 
tM he was by inheritance, he took care early to grow richer^ 
by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom 
the interest of the court was employed to obtain for Mr. 
Crofts. Having brought him a son, who died young, and 
m daughter, who was afterwards married to Mr. Dormer 
of Oxfordshire, she died in childbed, andfleft him a widower 
4>f about five-and<- twenty, gay and wealthy, to please him- 
wA( with another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too vain 
to think himself resistible, he fixed his hear^ perhaps 
ludf fondly and half ambitiously, upon the Lady Dorothea 
•Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom 
he courted by all the poetry in which Sacharissa is cele- 
brated ; the name is derived from the Latin appellation of 
SMgar^ and implies, if it means any thing, a spiritless mild- 
ness, and dull good-nature, such as excites rather tender- 
ness than esteem, and such as, though always treated with 
kindness, is never honoured or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predominating 
beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious influence, on whom 
lie looks with amazement rather than fondness, whose 
disins he wishes, though in vain, to break, and whose 
presence is wine that inftames to nuidness. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave Wit is^ 
ofiportunity of boasting its influence; she was not to be 
flUbdued by the powers of verse, but rejected his addresses^ 
it IS said, with disdain, and drove him away to solace his 
disappointment with Amo^et or PhilHs. She married in 
1639 the Earl of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in 
the King's cause; and, in her old age^ meeting somewhere 
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with Waller, asked him, when he would agitin write suck 
verses upon her; " When yoH are ns young, Madaan,"' 
said he^ " and as haudsome as you were then." 

in this part of his lite it was that be was knonn ,to 
Osrendoa, among ttie rest of the men who were emitieM 
in that age for genius and literature; but known bo little Ov 
his- advantage, that they who read his character will not 
much condemn Sacharis«a, diat slie did not descend from 
her rank to hib embraces, nor think every excellence com- 
prised iu wit. 

The Lady wa«, indeed, inexorable: but his uncommai] 
qnalificatiang, though they had no power upon her, re- 
commended him to the scholars and statesmen ; and ubp. 
doubtedly many beauties of that time, however they might 
receive lus love, were proud of his praises. VYIio they 
were, whom he dignifies with poetical names, cannot now 
be known, Amoret, oecovding to Mr. Fonton, was th« 
Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions preserved 
in families more may be discovered. 

From the verses written at Peiishurst, it has been col- 
lected tliftt he diverted his disappointment by a voyage; 
and his biographers, from his poem on the Whales, think 
it not improbable that he visited the Bermudas; but i^^ 
seems much more likely that he should amuse himself with j 
forming an imaginary scene, than that so important i 
incident, as a. visit to America, should have been left floal 
iag in conjectural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth la his thirty-iifih year, he » 
his pieces on the Reduction of Sallee ; on the Reparation 
of St. Paul's: to the King on hie Navy; the panegyricli 
on the Queen Mother; the two poems to the Earl «rf 
Northumberland; ajid perhaps others, of which the tia» 
cannot be discovered. 

When he had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, he looked 
round him fur an ensier contpiest, and gained a lady of the 
iamily of Bresee, or Breanx. The time of his marriage ib 
not exactly known. It has not been discovcreil that his 
wif« was won by his poetry; nor is any thing told t£ ^ 
her, but that she brought him many children. He doub»tt 
less praised some whoni he would have liecn afraid I 
tamty, and pcrha^is married one whom he would lun 
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been ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to., 
-domestick happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to . 
bestow ; and many airs and sallies may delight imagination, 
which he who flatters them never can approve. There are 
charms made only for distant admiration. No spectacle is 
nobler than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers . have recorded that. she 
gave him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he is repre- 
sented as living among those with whom it was most 
honourable to converse, and enjoying an exuberant fortune 
with that independence and liberty of speech and conduct 
which wealth ought always to produce. He was, how- 
ever, considered as the kinsman of Hampden, and was 
therefore supposed by the courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in le^O, it appeared 
tliat Waller's political character had not been mistaken. 
The king's demand of a supply produced one of those 
noisy speeches which disaffection and discontent regularly 
dictate; a speech filled with hyperbolical complaints of 
imaginary grievances: "They," says he, "who think, 
themselves already undone, can never apprehend them- • 
selves in danger; and they who have nothing left can. 
"never give freely/' Political truth is equally in danger 
from the praises of courtiers, and the exclamations of 
patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being sure at 
that time of a favourable audience. His topick is such as 
will always serve its purpose; an accusation of acting and 
pi*eaching only for preferment : and he exhorts the Com- 
mons carefully to provide for their p'otection agamst Pulpit 
Law, 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment. Wal- 
ler has in his speech quoted Hooker in one passage ; and 
in another has copied him, without quoting. " Religion," 
says Waller, " ought to be the first thing in our purpose 
^^ and desires ; but that which is first in dignity is not 
** always to precede in order of time ; for well-being sup- 
poses a being; and the first impediment which men 
naturally endeavour to remove, is the want of those 
^^ things without which they cannot subsist. God first 
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assigned unto Adam maintenance of life, and gave him 
a title to the rest of the creatures before he appointed a 
Jaw to observe." 

" God first assigned Adam," says Hooker, " main- 
tenance of life, and then nppoiiited hint a law to ob- 
serve, — True it is that the kingdom of God must be the 
first thing in onr purpose and desires ; but inasmuch as 
a righteous lite presupposeth life, inasmuch as to live 
virtuously it is impossible, except we live ; therefore the 
first impediment which naturally we endeavour to remove 
is penury, and want of thin_^s without which we cannot 
Jive." B. L Sect. 9. 

The speech is vehement; but the great position, that 
grievances ought to be redressed before supplies are grant- 
ed, is agreeable enough to law and reason ; nor was Wal- 
ler, if his biographer may be credited, such an enemy to 
the King, as not to wish bis distresses lightened; for he 
relates, " that the King sent particularly to Waller, to 
" second his demand of some subsidies to pay oft' the armyj 
" and Sir Henry Vane objecting against first voting a sup- 
" ply, because the King would not accept unless it came 
" up to his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to Sir 
" Thomas Jermyn, comptroller of the household, to save 
" his master from the effects of so bold a falsity ; ' for,' 
" he said, ' I am but a country gentleman, and cannot 
" 'pretend to know the King's mind':' but Sir Thomas 
" durst not contradict the secretary; and his son, the Earl 
" of St. Albans, aflerwards told Mr. Waller, that his 
" father's cowardice ruined the King." 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the na- 
tion, met Nov. 3, 16*0, Waller represented Agmondesham 
the third time ; and was considered by the discontented 
party as a man sufficiently trusty and acrimonious to be 
employed in managing the prosecution of Judge Crawley, 
for his opinion in favour of ship-money ; and his speecb 
shews that he did not disappoint their expectations. He 
was probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had 
been particularly engaged in the dispute, and, by a sen- 
tence which seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, 
particularly injured. 

He was not, liowever, a bigot to his party, nor adopted 
«U their opinions. When the great question, whether 
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Ejpncepacy €«ght to be itboKsbed^ was debated, hktpdkB 
Hgoinst the imKytatipir so coolly , so re&sonablyy aad ao 
firmly^ that it is not without great injury to his name that 
Imb speech, wbiefa was as follows, has been hitherto €«iitted 
in his works : 

* ^ There is no doubt but the sense of what this naition: 
^bad suffered from the present Bishops hath produced 
^ these conplaints ; and the apprehensions men have of 
^ Buffering the like in time to come, make so many desire 
•* the taking away of Episcopacy : but I conceive it is pos- 
^ sible that we may not, now, take a right measure of the 
** minds of the people by their petitions; for, when they 
^ subscribed them, the Bishops were armed with a danger- 
^ Ous commission of making new canons, imposing new 
^ oaths, and the like; but now we have disarmed them of 
^that power. These petitioners lately did look upon 
^ Episcopacy as a beast armed with horns and claws; but 
** how that we have cut and pared them (and may, if we 
^ see cause, yet reduce it into narrower bounds), it may, 
^perhaps, be more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be 
^ still in passion, it becomes us soberly to consider Ae 
^ right use and antiquity thereof; and not to comply finr- 
^ ther with a general desire, than may stand with a general 
**good. 

** We have already shewed, that Episcopacy and the 
^ evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have 
** also, in part, severed them ; but I believe you will find, 
•* that our laws and the present government of the Church 
'^ are mingled like wine and water ; so inseparable, that 
'^ the abrogation of, at least, a hundred of our laws is de- 
** sired in these petitions. I have often heard a noUe 
** answer of the Lords, commended in this house, to a 
«♦ preposition of like nature, but of less ccmsequence ; they 
** gave no other reason of their refusal but this, Nolwnus 
^*muiare Leges AngluE: it was the Bishops who so an- 
**8wered then; Mid it wontd become the dignity and wis- 
'* d^m of this boose to answer the peo{^, now, with a 
^ Nolumus mutare^ 
^ I see some are moved with a number of hands against 

^ Th«#«|iee(5h l^» btea fetrreved, from a pirper prinldl at thart ^e, 
l9^tlrw«hevt>oltlit:^arliHOcntar|i History. Dr. J. 
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"the Bishops; whicli, I confess, rather iaclines me to 
" their defence ; for 1 look upoii EpiscopRcj as a counter- 
" scarp, or oul-work ; which, if it be taken by tliis assanlt 
"of the people, and, withal, this mystery once revealed, 
" That we must deny fhevi nothing when ikey ask it thus in 
" troops, we may, in the next place, have aa hard a task 
" to defend our property, as we have lately had to recover 
" it from the Prerogalive. If, by multiplying hands and 
" petitions, they prevail for an equality in things eccle- 
" BJastical, the next demand perhaps may be Lex Agraria, 
" the like equality in things temporal." 

The Homan stoiy telis ns, " That when the people 
" began to flock about the senate, and were more curious 
" to direct and know what was done, than to obey, that 
" Commonwealth soon came to ruin : their Legem rogare 
" grew quickly to be a Legem ferre : and after, when 
" their legions had found that they could make a Dictator, 
" they never suffered the aenato to have a voice any more 
" in such election, 

" If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a fiat 
" and level in learning too, as well as in church-prefer- 
" ments ; Honos alit arles. And though it be true, that 
" grave and pious men do study for learning-sake, and 
" embrace virtue for itself; yet it is as true that youth, 
'' which is the season when learning is gotten, is not with- 
" out ambition ; nor will ever lake pains to excel in any 
'■' thing, when there is not some hope of excelling others 
" in reward and dignity. 

" There are two reasons chiefly alleged against our 
" church-government. 

" First, Scripture, which, as some men think, points 
" out another form, 

*• Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 

" For Scripture, I will not dispute it in this place; but 
" t am confident that, whenever an equal division of lands 
" aBd goods shall be desired, there will be as many places 
" in Scripture tbund out, which seem to favour that, as 
" there are now alleged against the prelacy or preferment 
" of the Church. And, as for abuses, where you are now 
" in the Remonstrance told what this and that poor man 
" hath suflered by the Bishops, you may be presented with 
jpiR thousand instances of poor men that have received 
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^^ hard meaiore from their landlords ; and of worldly goods 
^^ abused, to the injury of others, and disadvantage of the 
"owners. 

^^ And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, 
^^ That we may settle men's minds herein ; and, by a ques- 
^^tion, declare our resolution, to reform, that is, not to 
^^abolishf Episcopacy J" 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak in this 
manner, had been able to act with spirit and uniformity. 

• When the Commons began to set the royal authority at 
open defiance, Waller is said to have withdrawn from the 
house, and to have returned with the King's permission; 
and, when the King set up bis standard, he sent him a 
thousand broad-pieces. He continued, however, to sit in 
the rebellious conventicle; but "spoke," says Clarendon, 

with great sharpness and freedom, which, now there was 
no danger of being outvoted, was not restrained; and 
^* therefore used as an argument against those who were 
** gone upon pretence that they were not suffered to deliver 
** tlieir opinion freely in the House, which could not be 
** believed, when all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller 
** took, and spoke every day with impunity against the 
^^ sense and proceedings of the house." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the commis- 
sioners nominated bj^ the Parliament to treat with the 
King at Oxford ; and when they were presented, the King 
said to him, *' Though you are the last, you are not the 
" lowest nor the least in my favour." Whitlock, who, 
being another of the commissioners, was witness of this 
kindness, imputes it to the King's knowledge of the plot, 
in which Waller appeared afterwards to have been engaged 
against the Parliament. Fenton, with equal probability, 
believes that this attempt to promote the royal cause arose 
from his sensibility of the King's tenderness. Whitlock 
says nothing of his behaviour at Oxford: he was sent with 
several others to add pomp to the commission, but was 
not one of those to whom the trust of treating was im- 
parted. 

• The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, 
was soon afterwards discovered. Waller had a brother^in- 
i^w, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the Queen's council, and 
at (he same time had a very numerous acquaintance^ and 
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great influence, in the city. Waller and he, conversing 
with great confidence, told both their own secrets and 
those of their friends; and, surveying the wide extent of 
their conversation, imagined that they found in the majority 
of all ranks great disapprobation of the violence of the 
Commons, and unwillingness to continue the war. They 
knew that many favoured the King, whose fear concealed 
their loyalty ; and many desired peace, though they durst 
not oppose the clamour for war; and they imagined that, 
if those who had these good intentions could be informed 
of their own strength, and enabled by intelligence to act 
together, they might overpower the fuiy of sedition, by 
refusing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth 
part, and the other taxes levied for the support of the rebel 
army, and by uniting great numbers in a petition for 
peace. They proceecJed witli great caution. Tliree only 
met in one place, and no man was allowed to impart the 
plot to more than two others; so that, if any should be 
suspected or seized, more than three could not be endan- 
gered. 

Loi'd Conway joined in the design, and. Clarendon 
imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a soldier, some 
martial hopes or projects, which, however, were only- 
mentioned, the main design being to bring the loyal inha- 
bitants to the knowledge of each other; for which purpose 
there was to be appointed one in every district, to distin- 
guish the friends of the King, the adherents to the Parlia- 
ment, and the neutrals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear ; the result of their inquiry, as Pym declared,' 
was, that within the walls, for one that was for the Roy- 
alists, there were three against them ; but that without the 
walls, for one tliat was against them, there were five for 
them. Whether this was said from knowledge or guess, 
was perhaps never inquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no 
violence or sanguinary resistance was comprised ; that be 
intended only to abate the confidence of the rebels by pub- 
lick declarations, and to weaken their power by an oppo- 
sition to new supplies. This, in calmer times, and more 
than this, is done without fear ; but such was the acrimony 

Patliimentary HittorVi vol. xii. Di. ], 
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of tbe Commons, tliat no method of obstructing i 
Mtfe. 

About this time aaother design was formed by Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, a man of loyalty that desenea perpetual 
remembrance : when he waa a merchant in the city, he 
gave and procured the Xing in hie exigencies, an hundred 
thousand pounds ; and, when he was driven from the Ex- 
change, raised a regiment, and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas Mattered himself with an opinion, that some 
provocation would so much exasperate, or some opportunity 
so much encourage, the King's friends in the city, that they 
would break out in open resistance, and would tlien want 
only a lawful standard, and an authorised commander; aod 
extorted from the King, whose judgment too frequently 
yielded to importunity, a commission of array, directed to 
juch as he thought proper to nominate, which was sent to 
2A)ndon by the Lady Aubigncy. She knew not wliat she 
carried, but was to deliver it on the comjnunication of a 
certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie ready till 
the time should require it. To have attempted to raise 
any forces, would have been certain destruction ; it could 
be of use only when the forces should appear. ITiis was, 
however, an act preparatory to martial hostility, Crispe 
would undoubtedly have put an end to the session of Par- 
liament, had his strength been equal to his zeal : and out 
of the design of Crispe, which involved very little danger, 
and that of Waller, which was an act purely civil, they 
compounded a horrid and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously related. 
In "Clarendon's History" it is told, thata servant of Tom- 
l^ns, lurking beliind the hangings when his master was ki 
conference with Waller, heard enough to quality him for 
an informer, and carried his intelligence to Pym. Amanu- 
script, quoted in the " Life of Waller," relates, that " he 

was betrayed by his sister Price, and her Presbyterian 

chaplain Mr. Goode, who stole some uf his papers ; and, 

if he had not strangely dreamed the night before, that 

" his sister had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest 

" o£ his papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had 

certainly lost his life by it." The question cannot be 

decided. It is not unreasouable to believe diat the men ia 
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power, receiTing intelligence from Uie sister, would employ 
the servant ol' Tomkyos to listen at the conforence, that 
ihey might avoid an act go offensive as that of destroying 
the brother by the sister's tesiitnony. 

The plot was published in the most terrifick manner. 

On the 3Ut of May (1643), at a solemn fast, when 
tliey were lietcDing to the sermon, a messeoger entered the 
church, and communicated his errand to Pym, who 
whispered it to others tiiat were placed near him, and then 
went with them out of the church, leaving the rest in soli- 
citude and amaaement. They immediately sent guards to 
proper places, and that night apjirehencled Tomkyns and 
Waller; Jmving yet traced nolhing but that letters had 
been intercepted, from which it appears that the Parliament 
and the city were soon to Ije delivered into the hands of the 
cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, beyond some 
general and indistinct notices, " But Waller," says Cla- 
rendon, " was so confounded with fear, that he confessed 
'* whatever he had heard, said, thought, or seen ; all that 
** he knew of himself, and all that he suspected of others, 
" without concealing any person of what degree or quality 
" soever, or any discourse which lie had ever upon any 
" occasion entertained with them ; what such and such 
" ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his 
" wit and great reputation, he had been admitted, had 
** spoke to him in their chambers upon the proceedings in 
" riie Houses, and how tlicy had encouraged him to op- 
" pose them; what correspondence and intercourse they 
" had with some ministers of state at Oxford, and how 
*' they had conveyed all intelligence thither." He accused 
the E^r\ of Portland and Loid Conway as co-operating in 
the transaction, and testified that the Earl of Northumber- 
luid had declared himself disposed in favour of any attempt 
that might check the violence of the Parliament, and re- 
Amcile them to the King. 

He undoubtedly confessed much which they could newr 
have discovered, and perhaps somewhat which they wodtd 
wish to have been suppreseed ; for it is inconvenient, in 
llie conflict of iactions, to have that disafiectioa known 
which cannot safely be punished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night with Waller, and. 
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appears likewise to have.partaken of his cowardice ; for tie 

> gave notice of Crispe's commission of array, of whicdi 
Clarendon never knew how it was discovered. Torakyns 
had been sent with the token appointed, to demand it from 
Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, 

• by his direction, it was dug up; and thus the rebels ob- 

' tained, what Clarendon confesses them to have had, tihe 
original copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot out of 

. these two designs, however remote from each other/when 
they saw the same agent employed in both, and found the 
commission of array in the hands of him who was employed 
in collecting the opinions and affections of the people. 

j- Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the 
most. They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of 
their imminent danger, and happy escape; and inform 
them) that the design was, ^^ to seize the ^jord Mayor and 
^< all the Committee of Militia, and would not spare one 

. ** of them." They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of either House, by which he de- 
clared his detestation of all conspiracies against the Par- 
liament, and his resolution to detect and oppose them. 
They then appointed a day of thanksgiving for this wonder- 
ful delivery ; which shut out, says Clarendon, all doubts 
whether there had been such a deliverance, and whether 
the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
were committed, one to the custody of the Mayor, and 
the other of the Sheriff: but their lands and goods were 
not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy. 
The Eari of Portland and Lord Conway denied the 
charge ; and there was no evidence against them but the 
confession of Waller, of which undoubtedly many would 
be inclined to question the veracity. With these doubts 
he was so much terrified, that he endeavoured to persuade 
Portland to a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition. " But for me," says he, " you had 

^* never known any thing of this business which was pre- 
** pared for another ; and therefore I cannot imagine why 
** you should hide it so far as to contract your own ruin by 
<< concealing it, and persisting unreasonably to hide that 
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" truth, which without you already is, and will every day 
" be made more manifest. Can you imagine yourself 
" bound in honour to keep that secret, which is already 
"revealed by another? or possible it should still be a 
" secret, which is Itnown to one of the other sex ? — If you 
" persist to be cruel to yourself for their sokes who de- 
" serve it not, it will nevertheless be made appear, ere 
" long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had ilie happi- 
" ness to wait on you, I could move you to compassionate 
" both yourself and me, who, desperate as my case is, am 
" desirous to die with the honour of being known to have 
" declared the truth. You have no reason to contend to 
" hide what is already revealed — inconsiderately to throw 
" away yourself, for the interest of others, to whom you 
" are less obliged than you are aware of," 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Port- 
land sent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to tell them, that 
he " is in custody, as he conceives, without any charge: 
" and that, by what Mr. Walter hath threatened him with 
*' since he was imprisoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, 
*' long, and ruinous "restraint: — He therefore prays, that 
" he may not find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, by 
"a loQg and close imprisonment; but may be speedily 
" brought to a legal trial, and then he is confident the 
" vanity and falsehood of those informations which have 
" been given against him will appear." 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Port- 
land and Waller to be confronted ; when the one lepeatcd 
hii charge, and the other his denial. The examination of 
the plot being continued (July 1), Thinn, usher of the 
house of Lords, deposed, that Mr. Waller having had a 
conference with the Lord Portland in an upper room. 
Lord Portland said, when he came down, " llo me the 
" favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
" has extremely pressed me to save ray own life and his, 
" by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway and the 
,*' Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reasons 
which he could urge with resistless efficacy in a personal 
conference; but he over-rated his own oratory ; his vehe- 
mence, whether of persuasion or entreaty, was returned 
•with contempt. 

yoL. I 
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appears likewise to have.partaken of his cowardice ; for he 
' gave notice of Crispe's commisMon of array, of whicdi 
Clarendon never knew how it was discovered. Torakyns 
had been sent with the token appointed, to demand it from 
Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, 
by his direction, it was dug up; and thus the rebels ob- 
tained, what Clarendon confesses them to have had, tihe 
original popy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one plot out of 

; these two designs, however remote from each other/when 

they saw the same agent employed in both, and found the 

commission of array in the hands of him who was employed 

in collecting the opinions and affections of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the 
most. They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of 
their imminent danger, and happy escape; and inform 
them., that the design was, ^^ to seize the !(x>rd Mayor and 
' ^* all the Committee of Militia, and would not spare one 
. ** of them." They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of either House, by which he de- 
clared his detestation of all conspiracies against the Par- 
liament, and his resolution to detect and oppose them. 
They then appointed a day of thanksgiving for this wonder- 
ful delivery ; which shut out, says Clarendon, all doubts 
whether there had been such a deliverance, and whether 
the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
were committed, one to the custody of the Mayor, and 
the other of the Sheriff: but their lands and goods were 
not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himself deeper in ignominy. 
The Eari of Portland and Lord Conway denied the 
charge ; and there was no evidence against them but the 
confession of Waller, of which undoubtedly many would 
be inclined to question the veracity. With these doubts 
he was so much terrified, that he endeavoured to persuade 
Portland to a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition. " But for me," says he, " you had 
^* never known any thing of this business which was pre- 
** pared for another ; and therefore I cannot imagine why 
** you should hide it so far as to contract your own ruin by 
<< concealing it, and persisting unreasonably to hide that 
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" truth, which without you already is, and will every day 
" be made more manifest. Can you imagine yourselF 
" bound in honour to keep that secret, which is already 
"revealed by another? or possible it should still be a 
"secret, which is known to one of the other aex? — If you 
" persist to be cruel to yourself for their sakes who de- 
" serve it not, it will nevertheless be made appear, ere 
" long, 1 fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had llie happl- 
" nesa to wait on you, I could move you to compassionate 
" both yourself and me, who, desperate as my case is, am 
" desirous to die with tlie honour of being known lo have 
" declared the truth. You have no reason to contend to 
" hide what is already revealed — inconsiderately to throw 
" away yourself, for the interest of others, to whom you 
" are less obliged than you are aware of." 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Port- 
land sent (June S9) a letter to the Lords, to tell ihem, that 
he " is in custody, as he conceives, without any charge : 
" and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threatened him with 
" since he was imprisoned, he doth apprehend a very cruet, 
" long, and ruinous "restraint: — He therefore prays, thai 
" he may not find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, by 
"a long and close imprisonment; but may be speedily 
" brought to a legal trial, and then he is confident the 
" vanity and falsehood of those informations which have, 
" been given against him will appear," 

In consequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Port- 
land and Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeated 
his charge, and the other his denial. The examination of 
the plot being continuetl (July 1), Thinn, usher of the 
house of Lords, deposed, that Mr, Waller having had a 
conference with the Lord Portland in an upper room, 
'Lord Portland said, when he came down, " llo me the 
" favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
" has extremely pressed me to save my own life and his, 
" by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway and the 
." Earl of Northumberland," 

Waller In his letter to Portland, tells him of the reasooB 
which lie could urge with resistless efficacy in a personal 
conference; but he over-rated his own oratory ; his vehe- 
mence, whether of persuasion or entreaty, was returned 
-vith contempt. 
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Ow of his ftrgumentfl with Portland h. that the plot is 
already known to a woman. This woman was doubtless 
Isdy Aubigney, who, upon this occasion, was committed 
to custody; but who, in reality, wlien she delivered the 
ConunissioD, knew not what it was. 

The ParliaiDeiit then proceeded against theconspicatora, 
sod committed their trial to a council of war. Tomkyns 
sod Chaloner were hanged neaj- their own doors. Tom- 
kyns, when he came to die, said it was a foolish business; 
and indeed there seems to have been no hope that it should 
escape discovery; for, though never more than three met 
«t a time, yet a design so extensive must, by necessity, be 
communicated to many, who could not be expected to be 
w a11 laithful, and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at 
his execution by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that he 
had commission to raise money for the King ; but it ap- 
pears not that the money was to be expended upon the ad- 
vancement of either Crispe's or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for pro- 
secution, uas only once examined before the Lords. The 
Earl of Portland and Lord Conway, persisting to d^ty 
the charge, and no testimony but Waller's yet appearing 
against them, were, after a long imprisonment, admitted to 
bail. Hassel, the King's messenger, who carried the lettera 
to Oxford, died the night before his trial. Hampden 
escaped death, perhaps by the interest of his family ; bnt 
was kept in prison to the end of liis life. They whose 
names were inserted in the commission of array were iiot 
capitally punished, as it could not be proved that they hnH 
consented to their own nomination; but they wc 
sidered as maiignants, and their estates were seized. 

" Waller, though confessedly," says Clarendon, " tiwj 
" most guilty, with incredible dissimulation, afiected 
" a remorse of conscience, that his trial was put off, out: 
"of Christian compassion, till he might recover his under- 
" standing." What use he made of this interval, with what 
liberality and success he distributed flattery and moaej, 
and how, when be was brought (July 4.) before the House, 
he confessed and lamented, and submitted and implored, 
may be read in the History of the Rebellion (B. vii.) The 
, ,«)eech, to which Clarendon ascribes the preservation of Us 
dear-bought life, is inserted in his works. The great bi^ 
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torian, however, seems to have been mistaken in relating 
that he prevailed in the principal part of his supplication, 
not to be tried by a Council of IVar ; for, according to Whit- 
lock, he was by expulsion from the House abandoned to 
the tribunal which he so much dreaded, and, being tried 
and condemned, was reprieved by Essex; but afler a year's 
im prison mcnt, in which time resentment grew less acrimo- 
nious, paying a Bne of ten thousand pounds, he was per- 
mitted to recoiled himself in another cmmiry. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not neces- 
sary to direct the reader's opinion. " Let us not," says 
his last ingenious biographer,* " condemn him with un- 
*' tempered severity, because he was not a prodigy which- 
" the world hath seldom seen, because his character in- 
" eluded not the poet, the orator, and the hero." 

For the place of his exile he chose Prance, and stayed 
some time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was 
bom, who was afterwards his favourite, and his amanuensis. 
He then removed to Paris, where he lived with great 
splendor and hospitality; and from time to time amused 
himself with poetry, in which he sometimes speaks of tfae 
rebels, and their usurpation, in the natural language of an 
honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for his support, to sell his 
wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he said, at last to the 
rump-jewel, he solicited from Cromwell permission to re- 
tnm, and obtained it by the interest of colonel Scroop, to 
whom his sister was married. Upon the remains of a for- 
tune which thedanger of his life had very much diminished, 
he lived at Hallbani, a house built by himself very near to 
Beaconsheld, where his mother resided. His mother, 
though related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, used to 
reproach him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, 
and say he would not dispute with his aunt ; but finding in 
time that she acted for the King, as well as talked, he made 
her a prisoner to her own daughter, in her own house. If 
be would do any thing, he could not do less. 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, as his kins- 

* Life of Waller prefixed ID an Edition of hii Works, publiahed ia 
1779. by Percivsl Slochdale. C. 
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« Blan') to familiar conversation. Waller, as he used to relate,. 
, found him sufficiently versed in ancient htstory ; and when 
. any of his enthusiastick friends came to advise or consult 
. bim, could sometimes overhear him discoursing in the 
cant of the times : but, when he returned, he would say, 
i *^ Cousin Waller, I must talk to these men in their own 

* ** way :" and resumed the common style of conversation. 
^. He repaid the Protector for his favours (1654) by the 

famous Pancgyrick, which has been always considered as 
. the first of his poetical productions. His choice of enco- 
i miastick topics is very judicious ; for he considers Crom- 
. well in his exaltation, without inquiring how he attained it ; 
J there is consequently no mention of the rebel or the regi- 
. -cide. All the former part of his hero's life is veiled with 

shades ; and nothing is brought to view but the chief, the 
' governor, the defender of England's honour, and the en- 
i larger of her dominion. The act of violence by which he 
. obtained the supreme power is lightly treated, and decently 
; justified... It was certainly to be desired that the detestable 
; band should be dissolved, which had destroyed the Church, 
f. murdered the King, and filled the nation with tumult and 
I oppression ; yet Cromwell had not the right of dissolving 

them, for all that he had before done could be justified 
J only by supposing them invested with lawful authority. 
. But combinations of wickedness would overwhelm the 
. world by the advantage which licentious principles aiSbrd, 
« did not those, who have long practised perfidy, grow faith- 
- less to each other. 

^ In the poem on the war with Spain are some passages at 
i least equal to the best parts of the Panegyrick ; and, in the 
, conclusion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight of flattery, 

• by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. 

< Cromwell was very desirous, as appears from his conversa- 
tion, related by Whitlock, of adding the title to the power 
of monarchy, and is supposed to have been with-held from 
it partly by fear of the army, and partly by fear of the 

\ laws, which, when he should govern by the name of King, 

would have restrained his authority. When, therefore, a 

. deputation was solemnly sent to invite him to the Crown, 

^he, after, a long conference, refused it ; but is said to have 

fainted in his coach when he parted from them. 
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Tlif poem on the deatli of the Protector scema to have ' 
heeii dictated by real generation for his memory, Dryden ' 
and Sprat wrote on the same occasion ; but they were 
young men, struggling into notice, and hoping for some 
favour from the I'uUnf; party. Waller had little to expect; 
he had received nothing but his pardon from Cromwell, 
and was not likely to ask any thing from those who should ' 
succeed him. 

Soon afterwards, the Restoration supplied him with ' 
another subject; and lie exerted his imagination, his ele- 
gance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for Charles the 
Second. It is not possible to read, without some contempt 
and indignation, poems of the same author, describing 
the highest degree of pou-et' and piety to Charles the First, 
then transferring the same power and piely to Oliver Crom- 
well; now inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then 
congratulating Charles the Second on his recovered right.' 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles coukl value his testimony as 
the effect of conviction, or receive his praises as effusions of 
reverence; they could consider them bnt as the labour of 
invention, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the legitimate end of 
fiction is the conveyance of truth ; and he that has flattery 
ready for ai! whom the vicissitudes of the world happen to ' 
exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, th.-tt may re- 
tain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was considered as inferior in poeti- 
cal merit to the Ponegyrick; and it is reported, that, when 
the King told Waller of the disparity, he answered, "Poets, 
Sir, succeed better in fiction than in truth." 

The Congratulation is indeed not inibrior to the Pane- 
gyrick; either by decay of genius, or for want of diligence; ' 
but because Cromwell had done much, and Charles had 
done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raise him to 
heroick excellence but virtue; and virtue hia poet thought 
himself at liberty to supply. Charles had yet only the 
merit of strugghng without success, and suffering without 
despair. A lilc of escapes and indigence coukl supply 
poetry with no splendid images. 

In the first Parliamenlsummonod by Charles the Second 
(March 8, 1661), Waller sat for Hastings in Sussex, and 
•ersed for different places in all the Parliamenla o^l 'OwftX. 
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reigp* In a time when fancy and gaiety were the mo^t 
pgwerfiil reoomnifflidAtions U> regard, it is not likely thai 
Waller was forgotten. He passed bis time in the company 
that was highest, both in rank and wit, from which evesb 
his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. Though he 
drank water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian assembles ; and Mr. 
Saville said, that *' no man in England should keep him^ 
** company without drinking but Ned Waller.*' 

The praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof of his 
rq)Utation ; for it was only by his reputation that he could 
be known, as a writer, to a man who, though he lived a 
great part of a long life upon an English pension, never 
condescended to understand the language of the nation 
that maintained him. 

In Parliament, " he was," says Burnet, " the delight of 
** the house, and though old said the liveliest things of any 
^* among them." This, however, is said in his account of 
the year seventy-five, when Waller was only seventy. His 
name as a speaker occurs often in Grey's Collections ; but 
I have found no extracts that can be more quoted as exhi-* 
biting sallies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. M^hen the Duke of York's in- 
fluence was high, both in Scotland and England, it drew. 
Bays Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller, the celebrated 
wit. He said, " the House of Commons had resolved that 
*^ the Duke shoufd not reign after the King's death ; but 
^' the King, in opposition to them, had resolved that he 
*^ should reign even in his life." If there appear no extra- 
ordinary liveliness in this remark^ yet its reception proves 
the speaker to have been a celebrated wit^ to have had a 
name which the men of wit were proud of mentioning. 

. He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually away, 
which may easily happen in a long life, but renewed his 
claim to poetical distinction from time to time, as occasions 
were offered, either by publick events or private incidents ; 
and contenting himself with the influence of his Muse, or 
loving quiet better than influence, he never accepted any 
office of magistracy. 

He was not, however, without some attention to his for- 
tftne; for b# asked from the King (in 1665) the provost- 
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ahtp of Ettm coII^tg, and obtainctl it; but Claremkm re- 
fused to put the seal to the grant, nlleging that it could be 
held only by a clergyman. It is known that Sir Henry 
Wotton qualified himself for it by deacon's oi-dcrs. 

To this opposition, the Biographia imputes the violence 
and acrimony with which Waller joined Buclcingham'i 
faction in the proserution of Clarendon. The motive was 
illiberal and dishonest, and shewed that more than sixty 
years had not been able to teach him morality. His ac- 
cusation is such as conscience can hardly be supposed to 
dictate without the help of malice. " We were to be go- 
" vcmed by Janizaries instead of Parliaments, and are in 
" danger from a worse plot than that of the fifth of No- 
" vember; then, if the Lords and Commons had been Uti- 
" stroyed, there had been a succession ; but here both hftd 
" been destroyed for ever." This is the langu^e of a mnn 
who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to sacrifice 
truth to interest at one time, and to anger at another. 

A year aflcrthe Chancellor's banishment, another vacancy 
gave him encouragement lor another petition, which the 
King referred to the council, who, after hearing the <]ues 
ticm argued by lawyers for tliree days, determined that the 
office could be held only by a clergyman, according to tlie 
act of uniformity, since the provosts had always received 
institution as for a parsonage from the bishops of Lincoln, 
The King then said, he could not break the law which he 
had made; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a single 
sermon, at most for two sermons, was chosen by the Fellows. 

That he asked any thing else is not known ; it is certain 
that he obtained nothing, though he continued obsequious 
to the Court through the rest of Charless reign. 

At the accession of King James (in 1085) he was chosen 
for Parliament, being then fourscore, at Saltaah in Corn- 
wall ; and wrote a Presage of the Downfall of the Tiirkiih 
Ejttpire, which he presented to the King on his birth^dfty. 
It is remarked, by his commentator FentoD, that in read- 
inff TasBO he had early imbibed a veneration for the heroes 
of the Holy War, and a zealous enmity to the Turks, 
which never left him. James, however, having soon after 
begun what he thought a Holy War at home, made haste 
to put all molestfition of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, of which 
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instances are given by the writer of his life* One Avf:- \ 
taking him into the closet, the King asked him how he 
liked one of the pictures : " My eyes,*' said Waller, " are 
^ dim, and I do not know it." The King said it was the . 
Princess of Orange. " She is," said Waller, " like the 
*^ greatest woman in the world." The King asked who was: 
^ that ; and was answered. Queen Elizabeth. ^^ I wonder," 
said the King, ^' you should think so ; but I roust confess . 
•* she had a wise council." "And, Sir," said Waller, " did 
** you ever know a fool chuse a wise one?" Such is the 
story, which I once heard of some other man. Pointed 
axioms, and acute replies, fly loose about the world, and 
are assigned successively to those whom it may be the * 
fashion to celebrate. 

When the King knew: that he was about to marry his " 
daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French ' 
gentleman to tell him, that " the King wondered he could 
" think of marrying his daughter to a falling Church.*' 
" The King," said Waller, " does me great honour, in 
** taking notice of my domestick affairs ; but I have lived 
'^ long enough to observe that this falling Church has got a 
^* trick of rising again." 

He took notice to his friends of the King's conduct ; and ' 
said that " he would be left like a whale upon the strand." 
Whether he was privy to any of the transactions which 
ended in the Revolution, is not known. His heir joined 
the Prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of ■ 
nature seldom suffer life to be extended, otherwise than 
by a future state, he seems to have turned his mind upon 
preparation for the decisive hour, and therefore consecrated 
his poetry to devotion. It is pleasing to discover that his 
piety was without weakness ; that his intellectual powers 
continued vigorous; and that the lines which he composed 
when he, for^age, could neither read rwr write, are not in- 
ferior to the effusions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a small house - 
with a little land, at Coleshill ; and said, " he should be 
•" glad to die, like the stag, where he was roused." This, 
however, did not happen. When he was at Beaconsfield 
he found his legs grow tumid : he went to Windsor, where 
Sir Charles Scarborough then attended the King, and re- 
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quested him, as both a friend and a physician, to tell him, 
u/hal that swelling meant. " Sir," answered Scarborough, 
" your blood will run no longer." Waller repealed some 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed himself 
for his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him 
the holy sacrament, he desired his children to take it with 
him, and made an earnest declaration of his faith in Christ- 
ianity. It now appeared what part of his conversation 
with the Great could be remembered with delight. He 
related, that being present when the Duke of Buckingham 
talked profanely before King Charles, he said to him, 
" My Lord, I am a great deal older than your Grace, 
" and have, I believe, heard more arguments for Atheism 
" than ever your Grace did ; but I have lived long enough 
'■ to see there is nothing in them; and so, I hope, your 
" Grace will." 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at Beacons- 
field, with a monument erected by his son's executors, for 
which Rymei- wrote the inscription, and which I hope iB 
now rescued from dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second wife; of whom, 
his daughter was married to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, the 
eldest son, was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as 
wanting common understanding, Edmund, the second 
son, inherited the estate, and represented Agmondesham in 
Parliament, but at last turned Quaker. William, the 
third son, was a merchant in London. Stephen, the fourth, 
was an eminent Doctor of Laws, and one of the Commis- 
sioners for the Union. There is said to have been a fifth, 
of whom no account has descendetl. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellectual, 
has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was familiarly 
known, with nicety, which certainly none to whom he was 
not known can presume to emulate. It is therefore inserted 
here, with such remarks as others have supplied; after 
which, nothing remains but a critical examination of his 
poetry. 

" Kdmund Waller," says Clarendon, "was born to a 
" very fair estate, by the parsimony or frugality of a wise 
" ^her and mother: and he thought it so commendable 
" an advantage, that he resolved to improve it witit his 
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*^ utmott care, npon which in bit nfttam he was t(N> nnwhi 
*^ intent; and, in order to that, he wag so much' reserved^ 
^ and ]%tired, that he was scarcely ever heard of, till by 
^^his address and dexterity he had gotten a very richr 
^^wife in the city, against all the recommendation and 
^< countenance and authority of the Courts which waa 
*^ tlloroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts, and 
. ** which us^ t^ be successful, in that age^ against any op« 
^ position. He had the good fortune to have an alliance 
^ and friendship with Dr. Morley, who had assisted and 
*^ instructed him in the reading many good books^ to which 
<< his natural parts and promptitude inclined him, especially 
** the poets ; and at the age when other men used to give 
** over writing verses (for he was near thirty years when he 
*^ first engaged himself in that exercise, at least that he was 
** known to do so), he surprized the town with two or three 
*^ pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth Muse had been newly 
*^ bom to cherish drooping poetry. The Doctor at that 
*^ time brought him into that company which was most 
** celebrated for good conversation ; where he was received 
^* and esteemed with great applause and respect. He was 
<< a very pleasant discourser in earnest and in jest, and there- 
** fore very grateful to all kind of company, where he was 
** not the less esteemed for being very rich. 

*' He had been even nursed in parliaments, where he sat 
** when he was very young; and so, when they were resum- 
** ed again (after a long intermission), he appeared in those 
** assemblies with great advantage ; having a graceful way 
•* of speaking, and by thinking much on several arguments 
*' (which his temper and complexion, that had much of me- 
" laiicholick, inclined him to,) he seemed often to speak 
*' upon the sudden, when the occasi<Mi had only adminis- 
tered the opportunity of saying what he had thoroughly 
considered, which gave a ^reat lustre to all he said; 
which yet was rather of delight than weight. There 
needs no more be said to extol the excellence and power 
^^ of his wit, and pleasantness of his conversation, than that 
** it was of magnitude enough to cover a world of very great 
** faults ; that is, so to cover them, that they were not taken 
" notice of to his reproach, viz, a narrowness in his nature 
^' to the lowest degree ; an abjectness and want of courage 
*' tosappoithim in any virtoous undertaking; an iasinua*^- 
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*• tion and servye Battery to the height the vainest and 
" most imperious nature could be contented with; that it 
*' preserved and won his Hfe from those who were most re- 
" solved to take it, and in an occatiioD in which he ought 
" to have been ambitious to have lost it; und then preserv- 
" c(1 him again from the rcproacli and contcnipt that was 
" due to him for so preserving it, and for vindicating it at 
" such a price that it had power to reconcile him to those 
*' whom he had most oflendcd and provoked ; and conti- 
<' nued to his age with that rare felicity, that his company 
" was acceptable where Ms spirit was odious ; and he was at 
" least pitied where he was most detested." 

Such is the account of Clarendon; on which it may not 
be improper to make some remarks. 

" He was very little known till he had obtained a rich 
" wife in the city," 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty; an age, before which few men are conspicuous 
much to their advantage. He was known, however, in 
Parliament and at Court ; and, if he spent part of his 
time in privacy, it is not unreasonable to suppose, that he 
endeavoured the improvement of his mind as well as of his 
fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retire- 
ment is the more probable, because he has evidently mis- 
taken the commencement of his poetry, which he supposes 
him not to have attempted before thirty. As his first pieces 
were perhaps not printed, the succession of his composi- 
tions was not known; and Clarendon, who cannot be ima- 
gined to have been very studious of poetry, did not rectify 
his first opinion by consulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the Wits 
of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his Lile relates 
that he was already among them, when, hearing a noise in 
the street, and inquiring the cause, they found a son of Ben 
Jonson under an arrest. This was Morley, whom Waller 
set free at the expenceof one hundred pounds, look him 
into the country as director of his studies, and then pro- 
cured him admission into the company of the friends of 
literature. Of this fact Clarondi)n had a nearer know- 
ledge than the biographer, and is therefore more to be cre- 
dited. 
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The account a( Waller's parliamentary eloquence ir 
seconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him ^ thede- 
" light of the House," adds, that " he was only concerned 
^< to say that which should make him be applauded, he 
^^never laid the business of the House to heart, being a 
^< vain and empty, though a witty, man." 

.Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable to 
bdieve that the truth is told. Ascham, in his elegant de* 
4eription of those whom in modem language we term 
Wits, says, that they are open Jlatterersj and privy mockers. 
Waller shewed a little of both, when, upon sight of the 
Dutchess of Newcastle's verses on the death of a Stag, he 
declared thiat he would give all his own compositions to 
have written them, and^ being charged with the exorbi* 
tahce of his adulation, answered, that ^' nothing was too 
^* much to be given, that a lady might be saved from the 
*^ disgrace of such a vile performance." This, however, 
was no very mischievous or very unusual deviation from 
truth : had his hypocrisy been confined to such transac- 
tions, he might have been forgiven, though not praised ; 
for who forbears to flatter an author or a lady ? 

Of. the laxity of his political principles, and the weak* 
ness of his resolution, he experienced the natural efiect, by 
losing the esteem of every party. From Cromwell he had 
oidy his recall ; and from Charles the Second, who delight- 
ed in his company, he obtained only the pardon of his rela- 
tion Hampden, and the safety of Hampden's son. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the whole of his 
writing, and his conduct, he was habitually and deliberately 
a friend to monarchy. His deviation towards democracy 
proceeded from his connection with Hampden, for whose 
sake he prosecuted Crawley with great bitterness; and the 
invective which he pronounced on that occasion was so po- 
pular, that twenty thousand copies are said by his biogra- 
pher to have been sold in one day. 

It is confessed that his faults still left him many friends, 
at least many companions. His convivial power of pleasing 
is universally acknowledged; but those who conversed with 
him intimately, found him not only passionate, especially in 
his old age, but resentful; so that the interposition of 
friends was sometimes necessary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected him with the 
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polite writers of his time : lie was joined with Lord Buck- 
hurst in the translation of Corneille'a Pompey; and is said 
to liave added his help to that of Cowley in the original 
draught of the Heheai'sal. 

The care of his fortune, whicli Clarendon imputes to him 
in a degree little less than criminal, was either not constant 
or not successful ; for, having inherited a patrimony of 
three thousand five hundred pounds a year in the time of 
James the First, and augmented it at least by one wealthy 
marriage, he left, about the time of the Revolution, an in- 
come of not more than twelve or thirteen hundred; which, 
when the different value of money is reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he once pos- 
sessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence of the gifts 
which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which he was 
condemned to pay at the detection of his plot; and if his 
estate, as is related in his Life, was sequestered, he had 
probably contracted debts when he lived in exile ; for we 
are told, that at Paris he lived in splendor, and was the 
only Englishman, except the Lord Sc, Albans, that kept a 
table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a 
year ; of the waste of the rest there is no account, except 
that he is confessed by his biographer to have been a bad 
ODconomist, He seems to have deviated from the common 
practice ; to have been a hoarder in his first years, and a 
squanderer in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice of books, nothing is 
known more than that he professed himself unable to read 
Chapman's translation of Homer without rapture, t His 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained in his 
declaration, that " he would blot from his works any line 
" that did not contain some motive to virtue." 

THE characters, by which Waller intended to distinguish 
his writing, are sprightliness and dignity ; in his smallest 
pieces, ho endeavours to be gay ; in the larger to be great 
Of his airy and light productions, the chief source is gal- 
lantry, that attentive reverence of female excellence which 
s descended to us from the Gothic ages. As his poems 
B commonly occasional, and his addresses personal, he 
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wunot so libernlly supplied vith grand as with softimAget ; 
for beauty is more easily found than magnftQimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, restrains him to a cer- 
tain nicely and caution, even when he writes upon the 
•lightest matter. He has, therefore, in his whole volume, 
nothing burlesque, and seldom any thing ludicrous or fami- 
liar. He seems always to do his best ; though his subjects 
are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt on an au- 
thor, who is growing illustrious in his own opinion by 
verses, at one time, " To a Lady who can do any thing 
" but sleep when she pleases ; " at another, *' To a Lady 
■■•' who can sleep when she pleases; " now, " To a Lady on 
" her passing through a crowd of people;" then, " Oa a 
■" braid of divers colours woven by tour fair Ladies ; " " On 
" a tree cut in paper ; " or, " To a Lady, from whom he 
■" received the copy of verses on the paper-tree, which for 
■ •* many years had been missing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We still 
read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus ; and 
B writer naturally pleases himself with a performance, 
which owes nothing to the subject. But compositions 
' merely pretty have the fate of other pretty things, and are 
quitted in lime for something useful ; they are flowers fra- 
grant and fair, but of short duration; or they are blossoms 
to be valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's Jittle poems are some, which tiieir ex- 
cellency ought to secure from oblivion ; as. To jlmoret, 
comparing the different modes of regfU'd with which he 
looks on her and Sac/iarissa ; and the verses On Love, that 
begin. Anger in hasty words or blows. 

In others he is not equally successful; sometimes bi6 
thoughts are deficient, and sometimes his expression. 
The numbers are not always musical; as, 

Pair Venu», in thy lofi arini 

The god of rage confine: 
For thy whispers are the charms 

Which only can diiert his fierco dnign. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incinwj 

Thou the flame 

Kindled in his breaat canst tame 
With that snow which unmched lies on thine. 
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sentiment from the 
for the most port easily 
the superficies of nature 
1 to popularity, because 
he writes to common degress of knowledge ; and is free at 
least from philosophical pedantry, unless perhaps the end of 
a soDg lo the Sun may be excepted, in which he is too much 
a Copemican. To which may be added the simile of the 
Palm in ihe verses on Iter passing through, a crowd; and a 
line in a more serious poem on the Restoration, about vi- 
pers and treacle, wliich can only be understood by those 
who happen to know the composition of the Tlieriaca. 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and his imagei 
unnatural : 

The planii admire. 

No kss than thnse of old iliti GrpheuB* Ijre : 

»lr ihe sit down, wiih lops all loiv'ttia her bow'd ; 
They round about hei into arbours crowd : 
Or if ihf walks, in even ranks ihey aUud, 
Likeaome well'marshal'd and obsequloai band- 
In another placfr : 

While in the park I sing, the listening deer 
^^K Attend ray passion, and ibrgel to fear : 

^|b When lo the beecheg I repurt my flame, 

^^ft Theybow their heads, as if they felt Ibeume. 

^^B To gods appealing, when I reach their bower), 

With lijud compiainta ihey answer me in showerj. 

To thee B wild and cruel aoul is given. 

Mare deaf than ttcea, anil prouder than the Hearni 1 

On the head of u stag : 

O fertile head 1 which every year 
Cnul:! such a crop of wonder bear 1 

^^L The teeming Earth did never brittg, 

^^H So aaon, so hard, lO hiige > thing : 

^^B Which might it never have been ca»t, 

^^f £nch year's growth added to the last. 

These lofty branches had supply'd 

The Earth's bold son's prodigious pride ; 

Heaven with these enaine* had been laVA, 

When laountaini heap'd on mountains faii'd. 

Sometimes having succeeded in the first part, be makes 
a feeble conclusion. In the song of " Sacharissa's and 
" Amoret's Friendship," the two last stanzas ought to have 
'been omitted. 
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' 'His images c^gBllantry are not always in the highest de- 
gree ddiicate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace. 

And gain such trast that T may come 
And banquet sometimes on thy face. 

But make my constant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote and un- 
•consequential ; as in the verses on the Lady Dancing : 

The sun in figures such as these 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a distich, 
is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak and almost 
•vanescent. 

Chloris ! since first our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find. 
Your favours wilh your fears increase. 

And growing mischiefs make you kind. 
So the fair tree, which still preserves 

Her fruit, and state, while no wind blows. 
In storms from that uprightness swerves; 

And the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always distinct ; as, in the following 
passage, he confounds Love as a person with Love as a pas- 
sion : 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp, and prints the boy : 

Can, with a single look, inflame 

The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant and 
happy, as that in return for the Silver Pen; and sometimes 
empty and trifling, as that upon the Card torn by the Qveen, 
There are a few lines written in the Dutcltess's Tassoy which 
he is said by Fenton to have kept a summer under correc- 
tion. It happened to Waller, as to others, that his success 
was riot always in proportion to his labour. 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beauties nor the 
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fitdts dcscrre^ much attention. The amorous rersn Imv 
this to recommend them, that the)' are less hy|wrbaJicsi 
than those of some other poets. Waller is not iilways at 
the last gasp ; he does not die of a frown, nor live upon a 
smile. Tiiere is, however, too much love, and too many 
trifles. Little things arc made too important; anil the 
Empire of Beauty is represented as exerting its influence 
further than can be allowed by the multiplicity of human 
passions, and the variety of humim wants. Such books, 
therefore, may be considered as shewing the world under a. 
false appearance, and, so far as they obtain credit from the 
young and unexperienced, as misleading expectation, and 
misguiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegj-ncal : for of praise he was very lavbh, 
as is observed by his imitator, Lord Lansdowne. 

No lalyr stalk* wiihin the hnllmv'd ground, -i 

But queens and heroinn, kings and ffidi abound ; > 

Glory and anui and love are all ihe sound. J- 

In the first poem, on the danger of the Prince on the 
coast of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous mention 
of Arion at the beginning; and the last paragraph, on the 
Cable, is in part ridiculously mean, and In part ridiculously 
tumid. The poem, however, is such as may be justly 
praised, without much allowance for the state of our poetry 
sod lanfTuage at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's beliaviotar at 
the death of Buckingham, and upon his Naiiy. 
.. He has, in the first, used the Pagan deities with great 
propriety : 

Twas want of such a precedmt at this 

Made tlie old Healhens frJiue iheir god* omiuk 

In the poem on the Navy, those lines are very noble 
which suppose the King's power secure against a second 
Deluge ; so noble, that it were almost criminal to remark 
the mistake of c^fnlre for stirjace^ or to say that the empire 
of the seu would be worth little if it were not that the waten 
terminate in lund. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments ; but the 
coDclusion is feeble. That on the Repairs of St. Pattys 

TOL. I. o 
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kps tomelliing vulgar and ob vious ; - such as the mentiou ef 
Amphion ; and something violent and harsh ; as, 

So all our minds with his conspire to grace 
The Gentiles* great apostle, and deface 
Those state-obscuring sheds, that like a chain 
SeemM to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad saint shakes oflf at his command. 
As once the viper from his sacred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd side. 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extravagant, and 
the second mean. 

His praise of the Queen is too much exaggerated ; and 
the thought, that she '^ saves lovers, by cutting off hope^ 
*< as gangrenes are cured by lopping the limb," presents 
nothing to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer Islands^ it seems not easy 
to say whether it is intended to raise terror or merriment. 
The beginning is too splendid for jest, and the conclusion 
too light for seriousness. The versification is studied, the 
scenes are diligently displayed, and the images artfully 
amplified; but, as it ends neither in joy or sorrow, it will 
scarcely be read a second time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from the 
publick a very liberal dividend of praise, which, however, 
cannot be said to have been unjustly lavished ; for such a 
neries of verses had rarely appeared before in the English 
language. Of the lines some are grand, some are graceful, 
and all arc musical. There is now and then a feeble verse, 
or a trifling thought ; but its great fault is the choice of its 
hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with lines 
more vigorous and striking than Waller is accustomed to 
produce. The succeeding parts are variegated with better 
passages and worse. There is something too far-fetched 
in the comparison of the Spaniards drawing the English 
on, by saluting St. Lucar with cannon, to lambs awakening 
the lion by bleating. Tlie fate of the Marquis and his 
LAdy, who were burnt in their ship, would have moved 
more, had the poet not made him die like the PhoenliT, 
liecause he had spices about him, nor expressed their 
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The verses to Charles, on his Return, were doubtless 
intended to counterbalance the Panegjrick on Cromwell. 
If it had been thought inferior to that with which it is 
nBlurnlly compared, the cause of its deficience has been 
already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to cximiine 
singly. They must be suppose<l to have faults and beau- 
ties of the same kind with the rest. The Sacred Poems, 
however, deserve particular regard; they were the work of 
Waller's declining life, of those hours in which he looked 
upon the fame and the folly of the time past with ihe sen- 
timents which his great predecessor Petrarch bequeathed 
to posterity, upon his review of that love and poetry which 
have given him immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every roan unwilling 
to allow much excellence in another, always produces a 
disposition to believe that the mind grows old with the 
body; and that he, whom we are now forced to confess 
superior, is hastening dnily to a level with ourselves. By 
delighting to think this of the living, wc learn to think it of 
^c dead; nnd Fenton, with all his kindness for Waller, 
has the luck to mark the exact time when his genius passed 
the zenith, which he places at hia filly-fifth year. This is 
to allot the mind but n small portion. Intellectual decay is 
doubtless not uncommon ; but it seems not to be universal. 
Newton was In his eighty-fifth year improving his chro- 
nology, a few days before his deiith j and Waller appears 
not, in my opinion, to have lost at eighly-two any part of 
his poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not please like some of his other 
works; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he written on 
the same subjects, his success would hardly have been 
better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, (hat 
Terse has been loo little applied to the purposes of norship. 
Mid many atlempis have been made to animate devotion by 
pious poetry. That they have very seldom attained their 



^id U aufficioatlji known, and it nay uptbe impnopfii^lfi 
inquire why they have miscarried. 

Let no piona ear be QQeod^d if I: advance, in- opposition 
to many authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often 
please. The doctrines of Religion may indeed b/e defended 
in a didactick poem ; and bA who has the happy power of 
argjuing in vi^rse, will not lose it. because his subject if 
fg^cred. A poet may describe the beauty and the gnancleiur 
of Nature, the flowers of the Spring, a|id. the harvests. of 
4>utumn, the vicissitudes of the Tide, and the revolutions 
qf the- Sky,, and praise the Maker for bis works, in line^ 
wbjch no reader shall lay asJde« The subject of the diir 

Suction is. not piety, but the motives to piety;, that q£ tbf 
i^acriptipn is not God,, but the works of Qod^ 

Contemplative piety, or the intercour;5e between Gpd 
imd. the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted 
^.rimplore the mercjj of bis Creator,, and. plead the. merits 
of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state^than poetrj 
Cftn confer.. 

The essence of poetry is inventi(Hi i such invention ^^ 
^.producing something; unexpected, surprises anddeligbll^ 
The topicks qC devotion are few, and being few are unir 
viEMTsally known; but| few as they are, they can be mad^ 
Qo.more; tbey can i:eceiye no grace from novelty of sear 
tim^nt, and veryf little fnom novelty of expression. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea, more grateful tf»i 
ite mind than tbinga themselves, afford. This effect pr»r 
deeds from, the display of tbose parts of nature which. atr 
IcaQt, and the. concealment of those which r^el,, theimar 
ffipation: but religion must be sbewn as. it i)$ ;. suppression 
fffkd^ addition; equally cprrupt it ; and sucb as^ it i^, it is 
I$;iU>wn alreadj^^.. 

From poetry the reader justly expects,, and; from gooi 
Doetr^ always obtains, the enlar^ment. of his compre- 
liensiqi^ and elevation of bis^ fancy ;, but this is rarely to, b^ 
^pped by Christians from metrical devotion* Wbatev^ 
18 great, desirable, or tremendous, is comprised in. tbf 
na^e of the Supreme. Being. Qmnipot^ce cannot: be 
ej^lted ; Infinity CAnngt W i^mplified; Ferfeciipn caooi^ 
ll^ improved., 

TUe em^loymefits ofgipuam^ditirtiou 9^ Faiiht^Thmtlfr 
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giving, 'Repentance, Biid Supplication. Fattli, hivailaHy 
uniform, cutinot be invested by fiiiicy with dccoratiotlfl. 
Thuniiigmnfr, the most joyful of all holy effusions, yet 
addressed to a Being witliout passions, ifi corifincd to ft 
few 'modes, and is to be felt rather than exT)>"esspd. Re- 
pentance, trembling in the presence of the judge, is not frt 
leisure for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to 
mtin may difirise itself through many topicks of persuasion ; 
bnt SQppIicntion to "God can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments pnrtfly religious, it will be found thol the 
most simple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses 
its Instre and its power, because it is .ipplicd to the de- 
coration of something more excellent than itself. AH thtit 
pious verse can do is to help the memory, and delight the 
ear, and for theae purposes it may be very nsefiil ; irmt ft 
supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of Christiilh 
Theology arc too simple for eloquence, too sacred lor fic- 
tion, and too majestiek for ornament; to recommend them 
by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror 
the sidereal hemisphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the soft- 
ness and smoothness of his numbers ; it is proper to con- 
mder those minute particulars to which a versifier must 
attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness most of 
the writers who were living when his poetry commenced. 
The Poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of moduliition, 
which was afterwards neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was 
acknowledged by him as his model; and he might have 
Mudied with advantage the poem of Davies,* which, 
thoogh merely philosophical, yet seldom leaves the ear 
angratificd. 

But he was rather smooth than strong ; of the full re- 
sounding line, which Pope attribiitcs to Dryden, he has 
given wry few examples. The cHtical decision has given 
the praise of strength to Denham, and of sweeliiess to 
Waller. 

His excellence of versification has some abalemenia. 
He uses the expletive do very I'retinently ; and, though he 

• Sir John Daviea, inlitulcJ. " Nosce leipsum. This Orucle ex- 
••pouniled in iwo JUnlei; I. Of Humane Kiiowlrdgei II. Of tti« 
■* Soole of Man and the loimorulitk ihelmif, lagg." R 
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lived to tee it almost universally gected, was not more 
carefiil to avoid it in his last compositions than in his first. 
Praise bad*given him confidence; and finding the world 
satisfied, he satisfied bimsel£ 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words : so is found to 
make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often as a 
rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verse, have been cen-: 
sured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the translation 
of Co'rneille's Pompey; and more faults might be found, 
were not the inquiry below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination of verbs, 
as waxethj affecteth; and sometimes retains the final sylla^ 
Ue of the preterite, as amazed^ supposed^ of which I know 
not whether it is not to the detriment of our language that 
we have totally rejected them. 

Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not wholly forbear 
them ; of an Alexandrine he has given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance and 
gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rarely sublime. 
He seems neither to have had a mind much elevated by na- 
ture, nor amplified by learning. His thoughts are such as a 
liberal conversation and large acquaintance with life would 
easily supply. They had, however, then, perhaps, that 
grace of novelty which they are now often supposed to want 
by those who, having already found them in later books, 
do not know or inquire who produced them first. This 
treatment is unjust. Let not the original author lose by 
his imitators. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is given. The 
author of Waller's Life ascribes to him the first practice 
of what ErythrsBus and some late criticks call Alliteration^ 
of using in the same verse many words beginning with the 
same letter. But tliis knack, whatever be its value, was 
so frequent among early writers, that Gascoigne, a writer 
of the sixteenth century, warns the young poet against 
affecting it : Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Night* s Dream^ 
is supposed to ridicule it; and in another play the sonnet 
4)f Holofernes fully displays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and illustrations 
from the old Mythology, for which it is vain to plead the 
example of ancient poets: the deities, which they intro-. 
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duced so frequently, were considered iis realities, so iBras 
to be received by ihe imagination, whatever seber reasoa 
might even then determine. But of these images time has 
tarnished the splendor. A fiction, not only detected but 
despised, can never afford a solid basis to any position, 
though sometimes it muy furnish a transient allusion, or 
slight illustration. No mo<lern monarch can be much ex- 
alted by hearing that, as Hercules had his club, he has hit 
navy. 

But of the praise of Waller, titough much may be taken 
away, much will remain; for it cannot be denied that he 
added something to our elegance of diction, and some- 
thing to our propriety of thought; and to him may be 
applied what Tasso said, with etjual spirit and justice, of 
himself and Guarini, when, having perused the Pastor 
Fido, he cried out, " If he had not read Aminia, he had 
'* not excelled it." 

AS Waller professed himself to have learned the art of 
versification from FairfaSj it has been thought pi'oper to 
subjoin a specimen of his work, which, after Mr. Hoole's 
translation, will perhaps not be soon reprinted. Jjy know- 
ing the state in which Waller found our poetry, the reader 
may judge how much he improved it. 



£rminia'« Meed (ihU while) his 
Through forreiis Ihicke ammif; Ihe shadie Ireen 
H*rr Tcehle band the bridle raiiici rcirclorc, 
Hiilfe in a swoune she was for frare I weene ; 
Bill her flil courier spsmi nere ihe mote. 
To beare her through the (Inwrt »i>od» iinsecnc 
Of tier strong foei, ibat chas'd her through i 
And still puriu'd, huiMill piirsu'd in vaine. 
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Windlessc, diipleaKti, from ihe friiillcise chace, 

When the slie beail Tupixht in hush and brire. 

The Chiiitian knighu so full of shame and ire 
Returned backe, with fjint and wearie |iace ! 
Vet 9li1l the r»rr>ill Djiue fled, swift as ivinJe, 
Nor cuiir staid, nor «uer looht behinde. 



I 

. Tl ii wyg h thickc flwri ilakmc/aH nigbt, all day, 
WUbottten comfort, cocoftnle, or guide, 
Her plaints and teares with Query thought reuiued^ 
. She heard and saw her greefes, but nought beside. 
Sut when the sunne his burning chariot diued 
!• Thetis wane, and wearle teame Tntide, 
Oa losdans siiKkie banks her oousae $he ataid, 
if At kit, ihtre downe she light, and jdowne «he bid. 

4. 

Her teares, her drinke ; her food, her sorrowings. 
This was her diet that vnhappte night : 
But alecpe (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 
SpMd foorth his tender, soft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull arroes foulding the virgin bright; 
And loue, his motlier, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladie slept 

5. 

The birds awakte her with their morning song. 
Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eare, 
• The SHirmuring brookes and whistling windes among 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare; 
Her eyes vnclos'd beheld the groues along 
Of swaines and shepherd groomes, that dwellings weare; 
And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 
Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a sound, 
That seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed. 
Some iolly 8he|)herd sung a liistie round. 
And to his voice had tun*d his oaten reed ; 
Thither she went, an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little ftock did feed) 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among, 
That learned thetr father's art, and learn'd his song. 

. 7- 
Beholding one in shining armes appeare. 
The seelie man and his were sore diamald ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her visage open laid. 
You happy folke, of heau'n beloued deare. 
Work on (quoth she) upon your harmlesse traid. 
These dreadful! armes I beare no warfare hxxvi^ 
To y6nr sweet toilt^ nor those sweet tunes you sinfr 




Bui father, lioce this land, these tawnes and lowtei, 
Destroied are with sword, with (ire and npoile, 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
In saretie ihua, applie ;our hannlesae loile ? 
My ionne (qooth he) this pore edaie of oun 
I» eiier eafe from storin of wiirlike brnile; 
This wildemesse doih vs in saflie kerpc, 
Na ihundring drum, do trumpet brcaki tHir sUepc 



Haply iust heau'ns defence and shield ofiigh^ 
Doih loue the ionocence ofsimple swains. 
The thunder bolti on highest mountains light. 
And seld or neuer strike the lower plaines : 
So kings have cause lo feare Betloitaes might. 
Not ihey whose sncat and toile iheir dinner gainei. 

Not ever greedte soldier waseatiscd 

B; pouertie, Dcgleeted and despised. 



O Pouertie, chefc of the heau'niy brood. 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly cta\ 
No wish for honour, thirst of others goo 
Can moue lay heart, contented with mil 
We quench our thirst with water of this 
Nor fear we poiion should therein be thi 

These little flocks of shcepc and lender goatel 
GJue milke for foodt and wool to make us coate*. 



We little wish, i?e need but liule wealth. 
Prom cold and hunger vs to eloath and feed 
These are my sonnes, their care ji 
Their father's Hocks, nor servants moe 1 ueed : 
Amid these groues I walkc oft for my health. 
And lo the iishes, birds, and heasiesgiue heed. 
How they are fed, in forrest, spring and lake, 
And their conlentmeat for eoiamplc take. 



Time was (for each oue halh his doting 
These siluer locks were golden tresses than) 
Thai counirie life I haled 
And from the forrests swc 
To Memphis' lUttely pallacc would I cli 
And there beeam* ihe mighlie Caliphet 
And though 1 but a simple gaidi 
Yet could I auAc abuses, see an 
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13. 

£ntiied on with hope of future gaine, 
I siiffred long what did my soule displease ; 
But when my youth was spent, my hope was vaioc^ 
I felt my native strength at last decrease ; 
I ^n my losse of lus!ie yeeres complatne. 
And wisht I had enjoyM the countries peace ; 
I bod the court farewell, And with content 
My later age here hare i quiet spent. 

14. 

While thus he spake, Erminia husht and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention. 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled soule bred such dissenlion ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 
Within thos<; woods to dwell was her intention. 
Till fortune should occasion new afford. 
To uirne her home to her desired Lord. 

15. 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles some didbt whilom feele and proue. 

Yet liuest now in this contented state, 

l^t my mishap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 

In shepherds life, which I admire and loue; 

Within these pleasant groues perchance my hart 

Of her discomforts may vnload some part. 

16. 

Ifji^old or wealth of most esteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thou diddest hold in prise, 
Such store thereof, such plentie have I seen. 
As to a greedie minde might well suffice : 
With that downe trickled many a siluer teare. 
Two christall streames fell from her watrie eies : 
Part of her sad misfortunes than she told. 
And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

17. 
With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet welcomde her, and plast her by her side. 
The Princesse dond a fioore pastoraes'geare 
A kerchief course vpon her head she tide ; 
But yet her gestures 'atid her lobkes (I gesK) 
Were such as ill b^sceinM a shep^erdesse. 
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Not tiiose rude garments coold obscure, and hide 
The heao'nly b^utte of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely o&pring damnifidey 
Or cmfgta dwptn^dt, by those labours baoe ; 
Her little flodis to pasture would she guide. 
And milk her goates> and in their folds them place. 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frams 
Her sclfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 



v. 
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Of Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known but from 
a slight and confused account prefixed to his poems by a 
nameless friend : who relates, that he was the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton, in Bedfordshire; that 
he was bred at Cambridge ; * entered into orders, and was 
rector of Maiden in Bedfordshire, and might have risen in 
the Church; but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton 
bishop of London, for institution to a living of consider- 
able value, to which he had been presented, he found a 
troublesome obstruction raised by a malicious interpretation 
of some passage in his Choice; from which it was inferred, 
that he considered happiness as more likely to be found in 
the company of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had happen- 
ed to Pomfret as to almost all other men who plan schemes 
of life; he had departed from his purpose, and was then 
married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal con- 
sequence : the delay constrained his attendance in London, 
where he caught the small-pox, and died in 170S, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. 

He published his poems in 1699; and has been always 
the favourite of that class of readers, who, without vanity or 
criticism, seek only their own amusement. 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to common 
notions, and equal to common expectations; such a state 
as affords plenty and tranquillity, without exclusion of in- 
tellectual pleasures. Perhaps no composition in our lan- 
guage has been oftener perused than Pomfret's Choice. 

* He was of Queen's College there, and, bj the University register, 
appears to have taken his Bachelor*8 degree in l684, and his Master's 
1608. H.-^Hi8 Father was of Trinity. C. 
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In his other poems there is an easy volubility ; the plea- 
sure of smooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is 
not oppressed with ponderous, or entangled with intricate 
sentiment He pleases many ; and he w:ho pleases many 
must have some sp^ofes ifd ncrit^ 
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Of the Earl of Dorset the character ha 

largely and so el^aiitly by Prior, to whom 

known, that nothing can be added by a casual hand ; and, 

as its author is so generally read, it would be useless offici- 

ousness to transcribe it. 

CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 2+, 1657. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he travelled 
into Italy, and returned a little before the Restoration. He 
was chosen into the first parliament that was called, for 
Uast Grinstead in Sussex, and soon became u favourite of 
Charles the Second ; but undertook no publick employment, 
being too eager of the riotous and licentious pleasures which 
young men of high rank, who aspired to be thought Wi'u, 
at that time imagined themselves intitled to indulge. 

One of these frolicks ha.s, by the industry of Wood, come 
down to posterity. Sackviile, who was then Lord BucK- 
hurst, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-street, by Co vent-garden, and, 
going into the balcony, exposed themselves to the populace 
in very indecent postures. At last, as they grew warmer, 
Sedley stood forth naked, and harangued the populace in 
such profane language, that the publick indignation was 
awakened : the crowd attempted to force the door, and, 
being repulsed, drove in the performers with stones, and 
broke the windows of the house. 

For this misdemeanour ihey were indicted, and Sedley 
was fined five hundred pounds: what was the sentence of 
the other is not known. Sedley employed Ktltigrew and 
another to procure a remission irom the King ; but (mark 
the friendship of the dissolute!) they begged the fine for 
tltenuelves, and exacted it to the last groat. 
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In 1665,' Lord Buckliurst attended the Duke of York as 
K volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the battle of 
June 3, when eighteen great Dutch ships were taken, four- 
teen others were destroyed, and Opdam tlie admiral, who 
engaged the Duke, was blown up beside him, with all his 
crew. 

On the day before the batile, he is said to have composed 
the celebrated song, To all you Lodier Twiv at land, with 
equal tranquillity of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom 
any splendid story is wholly true. I have heard from the 
late Earl of Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditary 
intelligence, that Lord Buckhursthad been a week employ* 
cd upon it, and only retouched or finished it on the memo- 
rable evening. Bui even this, whatever it may subtract 
from his facility, leaves him his courage. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
and sent on short embassies to France. 

In 167*, the estate of his uncle James Cranfield, Eari of 
Middlesex, came to him by its owner's deaih, and the title 
was conferred on him the year after. In 1677j he became, 
by the death of his father. Earl of Dorset, and inherited 
tlie estate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of the family of 
Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northampton, celebrated both for beauty and un- 
derstanding. 

He received some favourable notice from King James; 
but soon found it necessary to oppose the violence of his 
innovations, and with some other lords appeared in West- 
minster-hall to countenance the bishops at iheir trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he found 
it necessary to concur in the Revolution. He was one of 
those lords who sat every day in council to preserve the 
publiek peace, after the King's departure; and, what is not 
the most illustrious action of his life, was employed to con- 
duct the Princess Anne to Nottingham with a guard, such 
M might alarm the populace as they passed, with false ap- 
prehensions of her danger. Whatever end may be desir- 
ed, there is always something despicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a favourite of 
King William, who, the day at\er his accession, made him 
lord chamberlain of the household, and gave him tSttJ- 
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wuofatte gnrlef. He happened t&he among iSioie-Ast 
wen tossed with the King in^ an open bout sixteen hour& 
itt Tery rough and cold weather on the eoast of Hollana; 
ifiahaidth afterwards declined; andonrJanuairjr 19, 1705-6; 
k» died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were un{- 
iwfMlly coiifessed, and wlK)se bounty to the learned and 
willy was generally known. To the indulgent afl&ction of 
dM:pubIicky Lord Rochester bore- ample testimony in tllis 
•cmaFk: / know not how it isj but Lord Buck/mrst may dh 
wkat-houfiU^ yet is never in the wrong. 

: IK sncb a man attempted poetry we cannot wonder that 
har worics were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells 
iMilh, be distinguished by his beneficence, andwho lavished 
his blandishments on those who are not known to have so 
writ deserved them, undertaking to produce authors of our 
own country superior to those of antiquity, says, / would 
imshmoe your Lordship m satire^ and Shakspeare in tragedy. 
W#uld it be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the 
iilnea were Ettle personal invectives^ and that his longest 
ooBipoaition was a song of eleven stanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praise ikik on 
the encomiast, not upon the author; whose performances 
egBf what they pretend to be, the effusions of a man of wit ; 
gay, vigorous, and airy. His verses to Howard shew great 
fertility of mind ; and his Dorinda has been imitated by 
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George stepney, descended from the Stepneys of 
Pe'ndigrast in Pembrokeshire, was born at Westminster 
in 1663. Of his father's condition or fortune I have no 
account.* Having received the first part of his education 
at Westminster^ where he passed six years in the College, 
he went at nineteen to Cambridge,t where he continued a 
firiendship begun at school with Mr. Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax* They came to London together, and are 
said to have been invited into publick life by the Duke oi 
Dorset X 

His qualifications recommended him to many foreign 
employments, so that his time seems to have been spent in 
negotiations. In 1692, he was sent envoy to the Elector 
of Brandenburgh ; in 169S, to the Imperial Court; in 
1694, to the Elector of Saxony; in 1696, to the Electors 
of Mentz and Cologne, and the Congress at Frankfort ; in 
1698, a second time to Brandenburgh; in 1699, to the 
King of Poland; in 1701, again to the Emperor; and 
in 1706, to the States General. In 1697, he was made 
one of the commissioners of trade. His life was busy, 
and not long. He died in 1707; and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey, with; this epitaph, which Jacob tran- 
scribed: 

* It has been conjeolured that our poet was either sou or grandson 
of Charles, third son of Sir John Stepney, the first Baronet of that 
ftmily. See Granger's History, vol. ii. p. 396. Edit. 8vo. 1773. 
Mr. Cole says, the poet's father was a grocer. Cole's MSS. in 'Brit 
Mus. C. 

t He was entered of Trinity College, and took his^Master's degree in 
I6i9. H. 

t JEarl oC Ikmet. 
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n. S« £• 

Georgzus St^pneids, Armiger, * 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen, 

Literarum Sctentiam, 

Morum Soaviutecn, 

Rerum Usum, 

Virorum Amplissimorum Consuetndinem, 

Linguc, Styli, ac Vitae El^gantiam, 

Praeclara Officia cum Britanniai turn Europae praestita, 

Su& state niultnm celebratus, 

Apud posteros semper celebrandus ; 

Plurimas Legationes obi it 

£4 Fide, Diligenti^, ac Felicitate^ 

Ut Augustissimorum Principum 

Gulielmi & Anns 

Spem in illo repositara 

Nunquam fefellerit, 

Ilaud raro superaverit. 

Post longum Honorum Cursum 

Brevi Teniporis Spatio confectum. 

Cum Naturae parum, Famae satis vixerat, 

Animaui ad altiora aspirantem placid^ efflavit* 

On the Left Hand* 

G. S. 

£x Equestri Familid Stepneiorum, 

De Pendegrast, in Comitatu 

Pembrochiensi oriundus, 

Westmonasterii natus est, A.T), l663. 

Electus in Collegium 

Sancli Petri Weslmonast. A. IC76. 

Sancti Trinitatis Cantab. l682. 

Consiliariorum quibus Commercii 

Cura commissa est I697. 

Chelseiae mortuus, &, comitante 

Magnti Pfocerum 

Frequentid, hue elatu^, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compositions of Stepney 
made grey authors blush, I know not whether his poems 
will appear such wonders to the present age. One cannot 
always easily find the reason for which the world has some- 
times conspired to squander praise. It is hot very unlikely 
that he wrote very early as well as he ever wrote ; and the 
performances of youth have many favourers, because the 
authors yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are there- 
fore not considered as rivals by the distributors of fame.. 
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He apparently professed himself a poet, and added his 
name to those of the other wits in the version of Juvenal; 
but he is a very licentious translator, and does not recom- 
pense his n^lect of the author by beauties of his own. In 
his original poems, now and then, a happy line may per> 
haps be found, and now and then a short composition may 
give pleasure. But there is, in the whole, little either of 
the grace of wit, or the vigour of nature. 
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John philips was bom on the 30th of December, 
1676, at Bampton in Oxfordshire; of which place his fa- 
ther Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was minis- 
ter. The first part of his education was domestick ; after 
which he was sent to Winchester, where, as we are told by 
Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he was soon distinguished by 
the superiority of his exercises ; and, what is less easily to 
be credited, so much endeared himself to his school-fellows 
by his civility and good nature, that they, without murmur 
or ill-will, saw him indulged by the master with particular 
immunities: It is related, that, when he was at school, he 
seldom mingled in play with' the other boys, but retired to 
his chamber ; where his sovereign pleasure was to sit, hour 
after hour, while his hair was combed by somebody, whose 
service he found means to procure.* 

At school he became acquainted with the poets ancient 
and modern, and fixed his attention particularly on Mil- 
ton. 

In 1694? he entered himself at Christ-church, a college 
at that time in the highest reputation, by the transmission 
of Busby's scholars to the care first of Fell, and after- 

♦ Isaac Vossius relates, that he also delighted in having his hair 
combed when he could have it done by barbers or other persons skilled 
in the rules of prosody. Of the passage that contains this ridiculous 
fancy, the following is a translation : " Many people take delight in the 
*' rubbing of their limbs, and the combing of their hair ; but these 
*' exercises would delight much more, if the servants at the baths, and 
^* of the barbers, were so skilful in this art, that they could express any 
** measures with their fingers. I remember that more than once I have 
** fallen into the hands of men of this sort, who could imitate any mea- 
*' sure of songs in combing the hair, so as sometimes to express very 
*' intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, Dactyls, &c. from whence there 
** arose to me no small delight." See his Treatise de Poematum cantu 
et viribus Rythmi. Oxon. I673, p. 62. H. 
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wards of Aldrich. Here he was distinguished as a genius 
eminent among the eminoit, and for friendship particularly 
intimate with Mr. Smith, the author of Plicedra and Ilip- 
poli/tus. The profession which he intended to follow waa 
that of Physick ; and he took much delight in Natural 
History, of which Botany was his favourite part. 

His deputation was confined to his friends and to the 
university j till about 1 703 he extended it to a wider circle 
by the Splendid Shilling, which struck the publick atten- 
tion with a mode of Writing new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so hij^h, that, when Europe 
resounded with the victory of Blenheim, lie was, probably 
with an occult opposition to Addison, employed lo deliver 
the acclamation of the Tories. It is said that he would 
willingly have declined the task, but that his Iriends urged 
it upon him. It appears that he wrote this poem at the 
house of Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was publialied in 1705. The next year pro- 
duced his greatest work, the poem upon Cidur, in two 
books; which was received with loud praises, and con- 
tinued long to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's Georgick, 
which needed not shun the presence of ihe original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abi- 
lities, and began to meditate a poem on the La^( Day; a 
subject on which no mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, a slow 
consumption and an asthma, put a stop to his studies, and 
on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of his thirty-third 
year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and Sir 
Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a 
monument in Westminster Abbey. The inscription at 
Westminster was written, as I have heard, by Dr. Atter- 
bury, though commonly given to Dr. Treind. 

His Epitaph at Herefuid ; 
JOHANNES PHI LIl^ 

„ ^ ( Dnm. 1708. 

Obnt l5dieFd,.Anno ^.,., .,„ ,, 



0»Ba »i requiras, h»nc Urnam iiupice: 
Si ingentum ne:ici35, ipsiui Opera consule ; 
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Templum adi Westmonasteriense : 

Qiialis quantosque Vir foerit, 

Dicat elegans ilia & praBclare, 

Quae cenotaphium ibi decorat, 

Inscriptio. 

Quam interim erga Cognatos pius & oflficiosus, 

Testetar hoc saxum 

A Maria Philips Matre ipsius pientissimAy 

Dilecti Filii Memoriae non sine Lacrymis dicatum. 

His Epitaph at Westniinster: 

Herefordiae conduntur Ossa, 

Hoc in Delubro statuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 
Qui Viris bonis doctisque juxta charns, 
Immprtale suum Ingenium, 
j . Eruditione multiplici excultum, 

Miro animi candore, 

£ximi& morum simplicitate, 

Honesiavit. 

Litterarum Amoeniorum sitim, 

Quam Wintoniae Puer sentire coeperat, 

Inter ^dis Christi Alumnosjugiterexplevit, 

In illo Musarum Domicilio 

Praeclaris ^mulorum studiis excitatus, 

Optimis scribendi Magistris semper intentus, 

Carmina sermone Patrio composuit 

A Grsecis Latinisque fontibus feliciter deducta, 

Atticis Romanisque auribus omnino digna, 

Versuum quippe Harmoniam. 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Anliquo illd, libero, muhlformt 

Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, & attem()erato, 

Non numeris in eundum fer^ orbem redeuntibus, 

Non Clausularum similiter cadentium sono 

Metiri : 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono secundus, 

Primoque pocne par. 

Res seu Tenues, seu Grandes, seu Mediocres 

Ornandas sumserat, 

Nusquam, non quod decuit, 

£t videt, & assecutus est, 

Egregius^ quocunque Stylum verteret, 

Fandi author, & Modorum artifex. 

Fas sit Huic, 

Au8o licet a tua Metrorom Lege discedere, 

O Poesis Anglicanae Pater, atque Conditor, Cbaucere, 

Alterum tibi latus claodere. 
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Valum certe Cmcres, Idch undique aiipanlluin 

Hon (ledecebii Clio mm. 

Simon Habcourt, Miles, 

Viri henh de se, de Liuerii meriii 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Post Obiluni pic ineniar, 

Hnc illi Saxum pnni voluit. 

J. Philips, Stefbaki, S.T. P. Arcliidiacoiu 

Salop. Filius, naius est Bumploniie 

In agrn Oxoil. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obiii Herefordia?, Feb. 15, 17O8. '" 

Philips has been always praised, without contradiction, 
as a man modest, bfanieless, and pious; who bore nar- 
rowness of fortune without discontentj and tedious and 
painful maladies without impatience; beloved by those 
that knew him, but not ambitious to be known. He was 
probably not formed for a wide circle. His conversation is 
commended for its innocent gaiety, which seems to have 
flowed only among his intimates, for I have been told, that 
he was in company silent and barren, and employed only 
upon the pleasures of his pipe. His addiction to tobacco 
is mentioned by one of his biographers, who remarks that 
iu all his writings, except Blenheim, he has found an op- 
portunity of celcbraling the fragrant fume. In common 
life he was probably one of those who please by not offend- 
ing, and whose person was loved because his writings were 
admired. He died honoured and -lamented, before any 
part of his reputation bad withered, and before his patron 
St. John had disgraced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the un- 
common merit of an original design, unless it may be 
thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade the 
sounding words and stately construction of Milton, by an 
application to the lowest and most trivial thing,<, gratifies 
the mind with a momentary triumph over that grandeur 
which hitherto held its captives in udmirntion ; the words 
and things arc presented with a new appearance, and 
novelty is always grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of such pcrtbrmanceH begins and ends 
with the first author. He that should again adapt Milton's 
phrase to the gross incidents of common life, and even 
adapt it with more art, which would not be difficull, must 
yet expect but a small part of the praise which Phlli\is W* 
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;d as the re- I 



obt^ned; lie can only hope to be considered 
peater ol's jest, 

" The parody on Milton," says Gildon, " is the only 
" tolerable production of its author." This is a censure 
too dogmatical and violent. The poem of Blenheim was 
never denied to be tolerable, even by those who do not 
allow its supreme excellence. It is indeed the poem of a 
Bcholar, all inexpert of war; ot" a man who writes books 
from books, and studies the world in a college. He seems 
to have formed his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the 
battles of the heroick ages, or the tales of chivalry, with 
very little comprehension of the qualities necessary to the 
composition of a modern hero, which Addison has dis- 
played with so much propriety. He made Marlborough 
behold at a distance the slaughter made by Tallard, then 
haste to encounter and restrain him and mow his way 
through ranks made headless by his sword. 

He imitates Mdton's numberx indeed, but imitates then 
very injudiciously. Deformity is easily copied ; and what- 
ever there is in Milton which the reader wishes .iway, idl 
that is obsolete, peculiar, or licentiouB, is accumulatect 
with great care by Philips. Milton's verse was harmonious^ 
in proportion to the general state of our metre in Milton'i, 
age ; and, if he had written after the improvements made 
by Dryden, it is reasonable to believe that he would have 
admitted a more pleasing modulation of numbers into hii 
work; but Philips sits down with a resolution to make no 
more musick than he found ; to want all that his master 
wsnteil, though he is very tar from having what his master 
had. Those asperities, therefore, that are venerable in 
the Paradise Lost, are contemptible in the Blenheim. 

There is a Lnlin ode written to his patron St. John, in 
return for a present of wine and tobacco, which cannot be 
passed without notice. It is gay and elegant, and exhibits 
several artful accommodations of classic expressions to new 
purposes. It seems belter turned than the ode ofHannes.* 
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all ihe prinlFil copies, which it, I find, retained, ia tbelntt 
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' the poem on Cider, written in imitcttion of the 
Georgickf, may be given this peculiar praise, that it is 
grounded in truth; that the precepts which it contains are 
exact and just ; and that it is therefore at once, a book of 
entertainment and of science. This I was told by Miller, 
the great gardener and botanist, whose expression wns, that 
there were many books writien on the same subject in prose, 
which do not contain so much truth as that poem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse pre- 
cepts relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more 
generally alluring, and in easy and graceful transitions from 
one subject to another, he has very diligently imitated his 
master ; but he unhappily pleased himself with blank verse, 
and "supposed that the numbers of Milton, which impress 
the mind with veneration, combined as they are with sub- 
jects of inconceivable grandeur, could be sustained by 
images which at most can rise only to elegance. Contend- 
ing angels may shake the regions of Heaven in blank verse; 
but the flow of equal measures, and the embellishment of 
rhyme, must recommend to our attention the art of engraft- 
ing, and decide the merit of the redstreak and pearmain. 

What study could confer. Philips had obtained; but 
natural deficience cannot be supplied. He seems not bom 
to greatness and elevation. He is never lof^, nor does he 
ofien surprise with unexpected excellence : but perhaps to 
his last poem may be applied what TuUy said of the work 
of Lucretius, tl^pt it is wrillen with muck art, though wilk 
few hlaz.Es of geniits. 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, upon 
the works of. Philips, has been transcribed, from the 
Bodleian manuscripts. 

" A Prefatory. Discourse to the Poem on Mr. Philips, with 
a character of bis writings, 

** It is altogether as equitable some accounts should be 
gmn of those who have distinguished themselves by their 
writings, as of those who are renowned for gi'eat actions. 

Quaiu Gratiarum cura decentiuui 
Ornat ; hbellis cu) Venus jnsiilct. Dr. J. 
Hannes wai professor of chemUlry at Oxford, and wrote one or Iwo 
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It IB but reasottable they, who contribute so much to tbe 
immortality of others, should have some share in it tfaem^ 
sdives; and since their genius only is discovered by th^ 
works, it is just that their virtue should be recorded by 
Iheir friends. For no modest man (as the person I write 
of. was in perfection) will write their own panegyricks; and * 
it is very hard that they should go without reputation, only 
because they the more deserve iu The end of writing 
Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in the 
power of very few to imitate the Duke of Marlborough t . 
we must be content with admiring his great qualities and 
actions, without hopes of following them. The private 
and social virtues are more easily transcribed. The life 
of Cowley is more instructive, as well as more fine, than 
any we have in our language. And it is to be wished^ 
since Mr. Philips had so many of the good qualities of 
that poet, that I had some of the abilities of his historian* 

The Grecian philosophers have had their lives written, 
their morals commended, and their sayings recorded. Mr.. 
Philips had all the virtues to which most of them only pre- 
tended, and all their integrity without any of their afiecta* 
tion. 

The French are very just to eminent men in this point ^ 
not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe must 
be acquainted with his accomplishments. They give praise 
and expect it in their turns : they commend their Patru's- 
and Moliere's as well as their Condi's and Turenne's; . 
their Pellison's and Racine's have their elogies, as well as 
the prince whom they celebrated ; and their poems, their 
mercuries, and orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled 
with the praises of the learned. 

I am satisfied, had they a Philips among them, and 
known how to value him ; had they one of his learning, bis 
temper, but above all of that particular turn of humour, 
that altogether new genius, he had been an example to 
their poets, and a subject of their panegyricks, and per- 
haps set in competition with the ancients, to whom only he . 
ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to his memory, 
since nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I can assign 
no cause why so many of his acquaintance (that are as 
willing and more able than myself to give an account of 
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him, should forbear to celebrate the memory of one so dear 
to them, but only that they look upon it as a work entirely 
belonging to me. 

I shall content myself with giving only a character of 
the person and his writings without meddling with the 
transactions of his life, which was altogether private : I 
shall only make this known observation of his family, that 
there was scarcely so many extraordinary men in any one. 
I have been acquainted with five of his brothers (of which 
three are still living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitful mother, 
like the mother of the gods, seems to have produced a 
numerous offspring, all of different, though uncommon 
faculties. Of the living, neither their mo<lefity, nor the 
humour of the present ago, permits me to speak : of the 
dead, I may say something. 

One of them had made the greatest progress in tlic study 
of the law of nature and nations of any one I know. He 
had perfectly mastered, and even improved the notions of 
Grotius, and the more refined ones of Puffendorf. He 
could refute Hobbes with as much solidity as some of 

f eater name, and expose him with as much wit as Echard. 
hat noble study, which requires the greatest reach of 
reason and nicety of distinction, was not at all difficult to 
him. ' Twas a national loss to be deprived of one who 
understood a science so necessary, and yet so unknown in 
England. 1 shall add only, he had the same honesty and 
»ncerity as the person 1 write of, but more heat: the 
former was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert: one 
employed his reason more; the other bis imagination: the 
former had been well qualified for those posts, which the 
modesty of the latter m.ido him refuse. His other dead 
brother would have been an ornament to the college of 
which he was a member. He had a genius either for poetry 
or oratory; pnd, ihongli very young, composed several 
very agreeable pieces. In all probability he would have 
written as finely as his brother did nobly. He might have 
been the Waller, as the other was the Milton, of his time. 
The one might celebrate Marlborough, the other his 
beautiful oll^pring. This had not been so fit to describe 
the actions of heroes as the virtues of private men. In a 
■word he had been fitter foe my place ; and, while his bro- 
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ther was wriAng npoa tbe-gnntM; men- that any age ettr: 
prodaced, in a style equal to them^ be.m^t hare ser?eJL 
as a panegyrist on him. 

'This is all I think neoessarf, to say ofhb. fiunily. I shall 
proceed to himself and his. writings; which I shall first: 
tfeat;of, because I know they are caouinred'. by aome out; of- 
envy, andimore outof ignorance; 
. file Splendid SkMing, which is fisir the least consider* 
able^ has die more general reputation, and perhaps hinders 
the character of the rest. The style agreed so well with! 
the burlesque^ that the ignorant thought it could become 
nothing else. Every body is pleased with that work. But 
to judge righdy of the other requires a perfect mastery, 
of poetry and criticism, a just contempt of the little turns 
and witticisms now in Togue, and, above all, a perfect: 
understanding of poetical diction and description. 

All that have any taste for poetry will agree, that the 
great buriesque is much to be preferred to the low. It is- 
much easier to make a great thing appear little, than^a: 
little one great: Cotton and others of a very low geniua 
have done the former ; but Philips, Garth, and Boileau^. 
only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent ; but a 
piece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, yet 
proportioned to the eye, requires a master s hand; 

It must still be more acceptable than the low burlesque^ 
because the images of the latter are mean and filthy, and 
the language itself entirely unknown to all men of good 
breeding. The style of Billingsgate would not make a 
very agreeable figure at St. James's. A gentleman would 
take but little pleasure in language, which he would think 
it hard to be accosted in^ or in reading words which he 
could not pronounce without blushing. The lofty bur*^ 
l^ue is the more to be admired, because^ to write it, the 
author must be master of two of the most different talents 
ill nature. A talent to- find out* and expose what is ridi* 
colouss is very di£|Mrent from that wbidi is to raise and 
dbvate. We rmust > read Virgil and Milton for the one, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. W^ know that the 
ikntftors of excellent comedies have often failed in the grave 
fltyl^ and the tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration 
and liAugbter are of such opposite natures^ that they are 
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seldom created t^ the same person. The man of mirth is 
always observing the follies and weaknesses, the serioQg 
writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one is pleased 
with contemplating a beau, the other a hero : even from 
the same object they would draw different ideas : Achilles 
ivonid appear in very different lights to Thersites and Atex- 
uider ; the one would admire the courage and greatness of 
his soul ; the other would ridicule the vanity and rashness 
of his temper. As the salyrist says to Hannibal : 

I, curre per Al]jes, 

Vt puerU places s, et declamatio fias. 

The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more 
strongly, because it is more surprising; the expectation of 
the reader is pleasantly deceived, who expects un humble 
style from the subject, or a great subject from the style. 
It pleases the more miiversally, because it is agreeable 
to the taste both of the grave and the merry ; but more 
particularly so to those who have a relish of the best writers, 
and the noblest sort of poetry. I shall produce only one 
passage out of this poet, which is the misfortune of his 
Galligaskins : 

My GaUiga«ktDs, which have long wilhstnod 

The winter's Fury anil CDcroaching fronts, 

By (iroe subdued (what will uol time subdue l) 

This is admirably pathetical, and shews very well the vicis- 
situdes of sublunary things. The rest goes on to a prodi- 
gious height ; and a man in Greenland could hardly have 
made a more pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not 
surprising that the subject should be so mean, and the verse 
so pompous, that the least things in his poetry, as in a 
microscope, should grow great and formidable to tli6 eye; 
especially considering that, not understanding French, he 
had no model for his style ? that he should have no writer 
to imitate, and himself be inimitable? that be should do 
all this before lie was twenty ? at an age which is usually 
pleased with a glare of false thoughts, little turns, and un- 
natural fustian? at an age, at which Cowley, Dryden, end 
I had almost said Virgil, were inconsiderable? So soon 
was his imagination at its ftill strength, his judgment ripe, 
g^^d his humour complete. 

This poem was written for hia own diversion, without 
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'mnjd&Afpk of puUication. It was commnnicated but to 
-mi ; but soon ^>read, and fell into the hands of pirates. * It 
WM pot: out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and im^ 
pudently said to he corrected by the author^ This grievance 
is DOW grown more epidemical; and no man now has a 
x^ht to bis own thoughts, or a title to his own writings. 
. Xenophon answered tlie Persian, who demanded his arms, 
^ We have nothing now left but our arms and our valour: 
^^ if we surrender the one, how shall we make use of the 
<c other ?" Poets have nothing but their wits and their writ- 
ings; and if they are plundered of the latter, I don't see 
what good the former can do them. To pirate, and pub-> 
lickly own it, to prefix their names to the works they steal, 
to own and avow the theft, I believe, was never yet heard 
ci but. in England. It will sound oddly to posterity, that, 
hi a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under the direc* 
tion of the most wise, most learned, and most generous 
encouragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a 
mechanick should be better secured than that of a scholar ! 
that the poorest manual operations should be more valued 
than the noblest products of the brain ! that it should be 
felony to rob a cobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to 
deprive the best author of his whole subsistence ! that no- 
thing should make a man a sure title to his own writings 
but the stupidity of them ! that the works of Dryden should 
meet with less encouragement than those of his own 
Flecknoe, or Blackmore ! that Tiilotson and St. George,. 
Tom Thumb and Temple, should be set on an equal foot I 
This is the reason why this very paper has been so long de- 
layed ; and, while the most impudent and scandalous libels 
are publickly vended by the pirates, this innocent work is 
forced to steal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our present writers are by these wretches reduced to the 
same condition Virgil was, when the centurion seized on 
his estate. But I don't doubt but I can fix upon the 
Maecenas of the present age, that will retrieve them from 
it. But, whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, it 
contributed very much to the advantage of Mr. Philips : it 
helped him to a reputation which he neither desired nor 
' expected, and to the honour of being put upon a work of 
which he did not think himself capable ; but the event 
: shewed his modesty. And it was reasonable to hope^ that 
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-he, who could raise mean subjects so high, should still be 
more elevated on j^reater themes; thnt he that could draw 
^uch noble ideas from it shilling, coidd not fail upon such 
a subject as the Duke of Marlborough, lukic/i is capable of 
■ heightening even the most hiv and trifUng genius. And, 
indeed, most of the great works which have been produced 
in the world have been owing less to the poet than the 
patron. Men of the greatest genius are sometimes lazy, 
and want a spur ; often modest, and dare not venture in 
publick ; they certainly know their faults in the worst things ; 
and even their best things they are not fond of, because 
the idea of what they ought to be is far above what they 
Are. This induced me to believe that Virgil desired his 
works might be burnt, had not the same Augustus, that 
desired him to write them, preserved them from destruction. 
A scribbling beau may imagine a Poet may be iuduced to 
write, by the very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that is 
seldom, when people are necessitated to it. I have known 
men row, and use very hard labour, for diversion, which 
if they had been tied to, diey would have thought them- 
selves very uidiappy. 

But to return to Blenheim, that work so much admired by 
some, and censured by others. I have often wished he had 
wrote it in Latin, tliat he might be out of the reach of the 
empty critick, who could have as little understood his mean- 
ing in that language as they do his beauties in his own. 

False criticks have been the plague of all ages ; Milton 
himself, in a very polite court, has been compared to the 
rumbling of a wheel-barrow: he had been on the wrong 
side, and therefore could not be a good poet. And this, 
peritap.s, may he Mr. Philips's case. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be 
the occasion of their dislike. People that have formed their 
taste upon the French writers can have no relisli for Philips; 
they admire points and turns, and consequently have no 
judgment of what is great and mnjestick ; he must look 
little in their eyes, when he soars so high as to be almost 
out of their view. I cannot therefore allow any admirer of 
the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes 
Bouhours for n complete critick. He generally judges of 
ihe ancients by the moderns, and not the moderns by the 

icients; he takes those passages of their own authors 
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^lolieraiAy tabiiinevkkh come- the Betures^ beoAcB 

Asalh Ihat a noble and a great thought which'is only a pieljfcjr 
(Mid a fine one; and has more instances of the suhlunexHit 
xmtOnd de Tristibus, than he has out of all Virgil. 

I shall allow, therrfore,only those to be judges of Philips 
who make the imd^Ksy and partioilarly Virgil, their 
jiaadatd. 

Bnty befixe I enter on this sulbgect,. I AaM consider what 
lis particular in the s^le of Philips, and examine what 
afght to be the style of heroick poetry ; and next inqiure 
how £u* he is come up to that style. 

-His s^le is particular, because he lays aside rhym^ and 
writes in blank verse, and uses old words, and frequently 
* postpones the a^ective to the rabstantive, and the substaa- 
.tire to the yerb; and leaves out little particles, a, and the; 
vi^r, andAt5; and uses frequent appositions. Now let us 
i r— iae, whether these alterations of style be conformable 
•:to the true sublime. 




VILLI AM WALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, Esq 
of Abbeiley ill Worcestershire, was boi-n in ICfiS, as 
appears from the nccouiit of Wood, who relates, that at 
the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, a gentleman com- 
mon ev of Wadham College. 

He left the university without a degree, and pursued his 
studies in London and at home; tlmt he studied, in what- 
ever place, is apparent from the effect, for he became, in 
Mr. Dryden's opinion, Ihe best critick in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a cvitick or a scholar, but 
a man of fashion, and, as Dennis remarks, ostentatiously 
splendid in his dress. He was likewise a member of par- 
nient and a courtier, knight of the shire for his native 
countyin several parliaments; in another the representative 
of Richmond in Yorkshire ; and gentleman of the horse to 
Queen Anne, under the Duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses shew him to have been a zealous 
friend to the Revolution; but his political ardour did not 
abate his reverence or kindness for Dryden, to whom he 
gave a Dissertation on Virgil's Pastorals, in which, how- 
ever studied, he discovers some ignorance of the laws of 
French versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in 
whom he discovered very early the power of poetry. Their 
letters are written upon the pastoral comedy of the Italians, 
and those pastorals which Pope was then preparing to 
publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom 
forgotten. Pope always retained a giateful memory of 
M^alsh's notice, and mentioned him in one of his latter 
pieces among those that had encouraged his juvenile studies. 

Gtaniillc ilie polite. 

Awl kiiortina Walih, would idl me I couU wuw. 
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In his Essay on Criticism he had given him more splendid 
praise ; and, in the opinion of his learned commentator^ 
sacrificed a little of his judgment to his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must have 
liappened between 1707, when he wrote to Pope, and 1711, 
when Pope praised him in his Essay. The epitaph makes 
hun forty-six years old : if Wood's account be right, he 
died in 1 709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater men, 
than by any thii^ done or wiitt^i by himsel£ 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote EugerdOy 
a Defence of Women; which Dryden honoured with a 
Preface. 

Esculspius^ or the Hospital of Fools, published after his 
death. 

A Collection of Letters and Poemsj amorous and gaikmi^ 
was published in the volumes called Dryden's Misceliaoj, 
and some other occasional pieces. 

To his I^oems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious 
pre&ce upon Epistolary Compo^tion and Amorous Poetry. 

In hiB Golden Age restored, there was something ci 
humour, while the facts were recent; but it now strikes no 
longer. In his imitation of Horace, the first stanzas are 
happily turned ; and in all his writings there are pleasing^ 
passages. He has, however, more degance than vigour, 
and seldom rises higher than to be pretty. 
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Of the great poet wliose life I am about to delineate, the 
curiosity which his reputation most excite will require a 
display more ample than can now be given. His con- 
temporaries, however they reverenced his genius, left his 
life unwritten; and nothing therefore can be known be- 
yond what casual mention and uncertain tradition have 
supplied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was born August 9, 1631,t at Aid- 
winkle near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden of Titch- 
mersh; who was the third son of Sir Erasmus Dryden, 
baronet, of Canons Ashby. All these places are in North- 
amptonshire; but the original stock of the family was in 
tb« county of Huntingdon.]: 

He is reported by Ins last biograplier. Derrick, to have 
inheritetl from his father an estate of two hundred a yeai*, 
and to have been bred, as was said, an Anabaptist. For 
either of these particulars no authority is given. § Such a 
fortune ought to have secured him from that poverty which 

■ The Life of Dryden, iliougli In point of cotnposiumi ii is one of 
the most admirable of Johnson's [iroduciioni, is in many particulftw 
ineoriect. Mr. Malone, in ihe Biography prefixed to his " Pro* 
*' Woritt," has collected a much more Bniple ind accurate aceoDnt; 
and from thai valuable work several dates and other patticulais hMe 
been set right. 

t Mr. Malone has lately proved that there is no satisfactory evidence 
for this date. The inscription on Drydeu's monument says only naiui 
lfi32. See Malone's Life of Dryden, prefixed to his " Criiical and 
" MlHKlianeous Prose Works," p. s, note. C. 

I Of Cumberland. Ibid. p. lo. C. * 

f Mr. Malone hat furnished us with a detailed aecotini o( our poelW 

rirc am stances, from which it appears, that although he was posKBsett' 

at a taflioiegi inesme in the early part of his \\k, he was considerabl; 

eiDbarrassed at its cltMe.—See Malone's Life, p. 4tO. 

S2 
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seems always to have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted 
it, to have made him ashamed of publishing his necessities* 
But though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly ex- 
amined his life with a scrutiny sufficiently malicious, I do 
not remember that he is ever charged with waste of his 
patrimony. He was, indeed, sometimes reproached for 
his first religion. I am therefore inclined to believe that 
Derrick's intelligence was partly true, and partly erro- 
neous.* 

From Westminster School, where he was instructed as 
one of the King's scholars by Dr. Busby, whom he long 
after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 elected to one 
of the Westminster scholarships at Cambridge.t 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem oil 
the death of Lord Hastings, composed with great am- 
bition of such conceits as, notwithstanding the reformation 
begun by Waller and Denham, the example of Cowley 
still kept in reputation. Lord Hastings died of the small- 
pox ; and his poet has made of the pustules first rosebuds, 
and then gems; at last exalts them into stars; and says, 

No comet need foretel his change drew on> 
Whose corpse might seem a constellation. 

At the university he does not appear to have been eager 
of poetical distinction, or to have lavished his early wit 
either on fictitious subjects, or publick occasions. He 
probably considered, that he, who proposed to be an 
author, ought first to be a student. He obtained, what- 
ever was the reason, no fellowship in the College. Why 
he was excluded cannot now be known, and it is vain to 
guess; had he thought himself injured, he knew how to 
complain. In the life of Plutarch he mentions his edu- 
cation in the College with gratitude ; but, in a prologue at 
Oxford, he has these lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university; 

« Mr. Derrick's Life of Dryden was prefixed to a very beautiful and 
correct edition of Dryden*s Miscellanies, published by the Tonsons in 
1760, 4 vols. 8vo. Derrick's part, however, was |x>orly executed^ and 
the edition never became popular. C. 

t He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a Bochelof V 
Degree in Jan. l653-4»^n^ ip t^7 was made M*A. C. 
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Thebes did his rade, unknowing youth engage : 
He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that he 
became a publlck candidate for fame, by publishing Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord Protector;* which, compared 
^ith the verses of Sprat and Waller on the same occasion, 
were sufficient to raise great expectations of the rising poet. 

When the King was restored, Dryden, like the other | 
panegyrists. ^jiSUTfiatioc, changed his opinion, or his j 
profession, and published Astrea Redux ; a poem on the i 
happj/ Restoration and Return of his most sacred Majesty 
King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, shared 
with such numbers, that it produced neither hatred nor 
disgrace ! if he changed, he changed with the nation. It 
was, however, not totally forgotten when his reputation 
raised him enemies. 

r The same year he praised the new King in a second 
poem on his restoration. In the Astrea was the line. 

An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we a tempest fear — 

for which he was persecuted with perpetual ridicule, per- 
haps with more than was deserved. Silence is indeed mere 
privation, and, so considered, cannot invade ; but privation 
likewise certainly is darkness^ and probably cold ; yet poetry \ 
lias never been refused the right of ^^cribing effects or 
agency to them as to positive powers. No man scruples to 
say that darkness hinders him from his work ; or that cold 
has killed the plants. Death is also privation; yet who 
has made any difficulty of assigning to Death a dart and 
the power of striking? 

In settling the order of his works there is some diffi- 
culty; for, even when they are important enough to be 
formally offered to a patron, he does not commonly date 
his dedication ; the time of writing and publishing is not 
always the same; nor can the first editions be easily found, 

* This is a mistake \ his poem on the death of liOrd Hastings ap- 
peared in a volume entitled, '* Tears of the Muses on» the Death o^ 
** Henry Lord Hastings,** 8vo. 1649 ! ! M. 
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if even from them could be obtained the necessary infor- 
mation.* 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is not 
certainly known, because it was not printed till it was, 
some years afterwards, altered and revived ; but since the 
plays are said to be printed in the order in which they 
were written, from' the dates of some, those of others may 
be inferred; and thus it may be collected, that in 1668, 
in the thirty-second year of his life, he commenced a writer 
for the stage ; compelled undoubtedly by necessity, for he 
•; .; . appears never to have loved that exercise of his genius, or 
w'-' >;to have much pleased himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept 
possession for many years; not indeed without the com- 
petition of rivals who sometimes prevailed, or the censure 
ofcriticks, which -was often poignant and often just; but 
with such a degree of reputation as made him at least 
secure of being heard, whatever might be the final deter- 
mination of the publick. 

His first piece was a comedy called the fVild Gallant. \ 
He began with no happy auguries; for his performance 
was so much disapproved, that he was compelled to recal 
it, and change it from its imperfect state to the form in 
which it now appears, and which is yet sufficiently defective 
to vindicate the cri ticks. 

I wish that there were no necessity of following the pro- 
gress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders of his 
mind through the^whole series of his dramatick perform- 
ances ; it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to 
take especial notice of those that are distinguished by any 
peculiarity, intrinsick or concomitant ; for the composition 
and fate of eight-and-twenty dramas include too much of a 
poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664-, he published the Rival Ladies j which he dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high reputation 
both as a writer and as a statesman. In this play he made 
his essay of drai;natick rhyme, which he defends, in his 

The order of his plays has been accurately ascertained by Mr. 
Malone. C. 

t The Duke of Guise was his first attempt in the drama, but laid 
aside, and afterwards new-modelled. See Malone, p. 51. 
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dedicatioD, witli sufficient certainty of a favourable hear- 
ing; for Orrery was himself a wTitev of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the Indian 
Queen, a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of 
tbein wrote are not distinguished. 

The Indian Emperor was published in 1607. It is "ft 
tragedy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Howard's Indian 
Queen. Of this connection notice was given to the audience 
by printed bills, distributed at the door; an expedient sup- 
posed to be ridiculed in the Rehearsal, where Bayes tells 
how many reams he ha.'i printed, to instil into the audience 
some conception of liis plot. 

In this play is the description of Night, which Rymer 
has made famous by preferring it to those of all other 
poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was intro- 
duced soon after the Restoration, na it seems by the Earl 
of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of Charles the 
Second, who had formed his taste by the French theatre ; 
and Dryden, who 'wrote, and made no difficulty of de- 
claring that he wrote only to please, and who perhaps 
knew that by his dexterity of vers ill cation he was more 
likely to excel others in rhyme than without it, very readily 
adopted his master's preference. He iherefore made rhym- 
ing tragedies, till, by the prevalence of manifest propriety, 
he seems to have grown ashamed of making them any 
longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vcheincnt defence of dra- 
matick rhyme, in confutation of the preface to the Duke of 
Lerma, in which Sir Robert Howard had censured it. 

In 1667, he published ^niius Mirahilh the Year ofjlotir- 
ders, which may be esteemed one of his most elaborate 
works, 

It is addressed to Sii- Robert Howard by a letter, which 
is not properly a dedication: and, writing to a poet, he 
has interspersed ra.iny critical observiitions, of which some 
are common, and some perhaps ventured without much 
consideration. He began, even now, to exercise the do- 
mination of conscious genius, by recommending his own 
performance: " I am satisRed that as the Prince and 
*' General [Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the best 
" subjects I ever had, so what I ha^e wtklaw ow ^^letft. Sa> 
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*** much better than what I have performed on any other. 
^* As I have endeavoured to adorn my poem with noble 
*' thoughts, so much more to express those thoughts with 
** elocution." 

It is Wiitten in quatrains, or heroick stanzas of four 
lines ; a measure which he bad learned from the Govdibert 
of Davenant, and which he then thought the most majes- 
tick that the English language affords. Of this stanza he 
mentions the incumbrances, encreased as they were by the 
exactness which the age required. It was, throughout his 
life, very much his custom to recommend his works by 
representation of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
without appearing to have sufficiently considered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir Robert How- 
ard and Dryden towards each other, something that is not 
now easily to be explained.* Dryden, in his dedication 
to the Earl of Orrery, had defended dramatick rhyme; 
and Howard, in the preface to a coljection of plays had 
censured his opinion. Dryden vindicated himself in his 
Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry : Howard, in his preface 
to the Duke of Lerma^ animadverted on the Vindication ; 
and Dryden, in a preface to the Indian Emperor, replied 
to the Animadversions with great asperity, and almost with 
contumely. The dedication to this play is dated the year 
in which the Annus Mirabilis was published. Here ap- 
pears a strange inconsistency ; but Langbaine affords some 
help, by relating that the answer to Howard was not pub- 
lished in the first edition of the play, but was added when 
it was afterwards reprinted ; and as t!ie D7ike of Lermti did 
not appear till 1668, the same year in which the dialogue 
was published, there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the theatre, 
T/ere naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 166S+he 
succeeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat. The 
salary of the laureat had been raised in favour of Jonson, 



* See Malone, p. 91. 

t He did not obtain the Laurel till Aug. 18, 167O; but, Mr. Ma- 
lone informs us, the patent had a retrospect, and the salary commenced 
iwm ihe Midsummer after D'Avenaut's death. C. 
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by Charles the First, from an hundred marks to one hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a tierce of wine ; a revenue ii> I 
those days not inadequate lo the conveniences of life. 

The sam^ year, he published his essay on Dramatick 
Poetry, an elegant and instructive dialogue, in which we 
are told, by Prior, that the principal character is meant 
to represent the Duke of Dorset. This work seems to 
have given Addison a model for his Dialogues upon Me- 
dals. 

Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1(568), is a tragi- 
comedy. In the preface he discusses a curious question, 
whether a poet can judge well of his own productions ? 
and determines very justly, that, of the plan and dispo- 
sition, and all that can be reduced to principles of science^ 
the author may depend upon his own opinion ; but that, 
in those parts where fancy predominates, self-love may 
easily deceive. He might have observed, that what is good j 
only because it pleases, cannot be pronounced good till it i 
has been found to please. 

Sir Martin-Marr-all (1668) is a comedy, published with- 
out preface or dedication, and at first without the name of 
the author. Langbaine charges it, like most of the rest,, 
with plagiarism ; and observes, that the song is translated 
Irom Voiture, allowing, however, that both the sense and 
measure are exactly observed. 

The Tempest (1670) is an alteration of Shakspeare^'s 
play, made by Dryden in conjunction with Davenant; 
'* whom," says he, " I found of so quick a fancy, that no^ 
^* thing was proposed to him in which he could not sud- 
^* denly produce a thought extremely pleasant and sur^- 
*' prising ; and those first thoughts of his, contrary to the 
** Latin proverb, were not always the least happy; and as 
^' his fancy was quick, so likewise were the products of it 
** remote and new. He borrowed not of any other; and 
*' his imaginations were such as could not easily enter into 
^* any other man." 

The effect produced by the conjunction of these two 
powerful minds was, that to Shakspeare's monster, Cali- 
ban, is added a sister monster, Sycorax; and a woman 
who, in the original play, had never seen a man, is in this 
brought acquainted with a man that had never seen a 
woman. 
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About this timcy in 161% Dryden seems to have had 
his quiet much disturbed by the success of the Empress of 
MoroccOf a tragedy writtan in rhyme by Elkanah Settle; 
irbich was so much applauded as to make him think his 
si^remacy of reputation in some danger. Settle had not 
oi^y been prosperous on the stage, but, in the confidence 
of success, had published his play, with sculptures and a 
preface of defiance. Here was one offence added to an« 
V other; and, for the last blast of inflammation, it was acted 
at Whitehall by the court-lacUes. 

Dryden could not now repress those emotions, which he 
called indignation, and others jealousy; but wrote upon 
the play and the dedication such criticism as malignant 
impatience could pour out in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character : " He's an animal of 
a most deplored understanding, without reading and 
conversation. His being is in a twilight of sense, and 
some glimmering of thought, which he can never fashion 
into wit or English. His style is boisterous and rough* 
** hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his numbers 
^* perpetually harsh and ill-sounding. The little talent 
'** which he has, is fancy. He sometimes labours with a 
** thought; but, with the pudder he makes to bring it into 
** the world, 'tis commonly still-born ; so that, for want 
of learning and elocution, he will never be able to ex- 
press any thing either naturally or justly." 
(i This is not very decent; yet this is one of the pages in 
^' which criticism prevails over brutal fury. 

He proceeds : " He has a heavy hand at fools, and a 
** great felicity in writing nonsense for them. Fools they 
** will be in spite of him. His King, his two Empresses, 
*^ his Villain, and his Sub-villain, nay his Hero, have all 
** a certain natural cast of the father — their folly was born 
** and bred in them, and something of the Elkanah will be 
« visible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will not with- 
hold from the reader a particular remark. Having gone 
through the first act, he says, " To conclude this act with 
*' the most rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet : 

** To flattering lightning our feign*d smiles conform, 
** Which, backed with thunder, do but gild a storm. 
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^* Ckmform a smile to lightnings make a smile imitate lights 
^' mng, sx\d flattering lightning : lightning sure is a threat- 
" ening thing. And this lightning must gild a storm. 
'* Now, if I must conform by smiles to lightning, then my 
** smiles must gild a storm too : to gild with smiles^ is a 
^^ new invention of gilding; And gild a storm by being 
" backed with thunder. Thunder is part of the storm; 
so one part of the storm must help to gild another part, 
and help by backing; as if a man would gild a thing the 
better for being backed, or having a load upon his back. 
*^ So that here is gilding by conforming^ smiling, lightnings 
" backing, and thundering. The whole is as if I should 
" say thus : I will make my counterfeit smiles look like a 
" flattering stone-horse, which, being backed with a trooper, 
*' does but gild the battle. I am mistaken if nonsense is 
** not here pretty thick sown. Sure the poet writ these 
** two lines a-board some smack in a storm, and, being 
" sea-sick, spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at 
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" once." 



Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen ; but as the pam* \ 
phlet, though Dryden's, has never been thought worthy of j 
republication, and is not easily to be found, it may gratify 
curiosity to quote it more largely: 

<* ^Whene'er she bleeds, 

** He no severer a damnation needs, 

*• That dares pronounce the sentence of her death, 

** Than the infection that attends that breath. 

** That attends that breath. — The poet is at breath again f 
** breath can never 'scape him ; and here he brings in a 
** breath that must be infectious with pronouncing a sen- 
•* tence ; and this sentence is not to be pronounced till the 
** condemned party bleeds; that is, she must be executed 
** first, and sentenced after; and the pronouncing of this 
" sentence will be infectious ; that is, others will catch the 
" disease of that sentence, and this infecting of others will 
" torment a man's self. The whole is thus ; when she 
" bleeds, thou ncedest no greater hell or torment to thyself^ 
** than irtfecting of others by pronouncing a sentence upon 
** her. What hod-podge does he make here ! Never was • 
** Dutch grout such clogging, thick, indigestible stuff. 
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*^ But this is but a taste to stay the stomach ; we shall hare 
** a more plentiful mess presently. 

" Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I promised : 

** For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged, 

** Of nature's grosser burden we're discharged. 
Then, gently, as a happy lover's sigh. 
Like wand'ring meteors through the air we'll fly, 

" And in our airy walk, as subtle guests, 

** We'll steal into our cruel fathers* breasts, 

** There read their souls, and track each passion's sphere, 

** See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here! 

" And in their orbs view the dark characters 

*' Of sieges, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

** We'll blot out all those hideous draughts, and write 

" Pure and white forms; then with a radiant light 

" Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 

** Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

** Till, soften'd by our charms, their furies cease, 

** And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

" Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 

** Whom living we made foes, dead we'll make friends. 

*' If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer myself to 
" the stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare mess it 
is, far excelling any Westminster white-broth. It is a 
kind of giblet porridge, made of the giblets of a couple 
of young geese, stodged full of 7jiet6orSy orbs, sphei'es^ 
*' tracks hideous draughts^ dark characters^ white forins^ 
*' and radiant lights^ designed not only to please appetite, 
"^nd indulge luxury, but it is also physical, being an 
approved medicine to purge choler ; for it is propound- 
ed, by Morena, as a receipt to cure their fathers of 
** their cholerick humours ; and, were it written in cha- 
** ractcrs as barbarous as the words, might very well pass 
*'for a doctor's bill. To conclude: it is porridge, 'tis a 
" receipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know 
*' not what: for, certainly, never any one that pretended 
*' to write sense had the impudence before to put such 
*^ stuff as this into the mouths of those that were to speak 
" it before an audience, whom he did not take to be all 
*' fools ; and after that to print it too, and expose it to the 
*' examination of the world. . But let us see what we can 
** make of this stuff: 

" For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarg'd — 
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*' Here he telJs us what it is to be dead; it is to have our 
"Jreed souls set free. Now, if to have a soul set free, is 
*' to be dead; then to have a. freed soul set free, is to have 
** a dead man die. 

" Then genlle, as a happy lover's ligh — 
*' They two hke one sigh, and that one sigh like two wan- 
*' dering meteors, 

" — Shall fly through the nir — 
" That is, they shall mount above like falling stars, or 
" else they shall skip like two jacks with lanthorns, or 
'* Will with a wbisp, and Madge with a candle." 

And in tke'tr airy walk steal into tlicir cruel fathers' breasts, 
like subtle guests. So "that t^tew fatliers' breasts masl he 
" in an airij walk, an airy walk of ajlier. And tliere they 
" will read their souls, and track the splieres of tlteir pas- 
" sions. Tliat is, these walking fliers, Jack with a lan- 
•' thorn, &C. will put on his spectacles, and fall a reading 
" souls, and put on his pumps and fall a tracking of 
" splieres : so that lie will read and run, walk and fly, at 
" the same thne. Oil ! Nimble Jack ! Then lie will see, 

" how revenge here, how ambition there The birds will 

" hop about. ^7id then vieiv the dark charactei's of sieges, 
** ruins, murders, blood, and wars, in their orbs: Track t/ie 
*' characters to their forms ! Oh ! rare sport for Jack '. 
*' Never was place so full of game as these breasts ! You 
" cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, or 
•' unkennel an orb ! " 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embellished 
with sculptures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor 
Dryden great disturbance. He tries however to ease his 
pain by venting his malice in a parody. 

« The poet has not only been so impudent to expose all 
" this stuffi but so arrogant to defend it with an episde; 
" like a saucy booth-keeper, that, when he had put a cheat 
" upon the people, would wrangle and fight with any that 
*' would not like it, or would offer to discover it; for which 
" arrogance our poet receives this correction ; and, to 
" jerk him a little the sharjier, I will not transpose his 
" verse, but by the help of his own words transnonsense 
"sense, that, by my stuff, people may judge the better 
" what his is: 

I 
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'* Great Boy, thy -tragedy and scolptures done^ 

** From press and plates, in fleets do homeward run ; 

** And, in ridiculous, and humble pride^ 

'' Their course in ballad-singers* baskets guide^ 

'' Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take. 
From the gay shews thy (binty sculptures make. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A senseless tale, with flattering fostiati flUM. 

*' No grain of sense does in one line appear, - 

** Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 

** With noise they move, and from players* mouths rebound, 

*' When their tongues dance to thy words' empty sound, 

'^ By thee jnspir'd the rumbling verses roll, 

** As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul; 

*' And with that soul they seem Uught duty too ; 

** To huffing words does humble nonsense bow, 

** As if it would thy worthless worth enhance, 

** To th* lowest rank of fops thy praise advance, 

*' To whom, by instinct, all thy stuff is dear : 

** Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 

*' From breaths of fools thy commendation spreads^^ 

*' Fame sings thy praise with mouths of logger-heads. 

** With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 

** 'TIS clapt by choirs of empty-headed cits, 

** Who have their tribute sent^ and homage givetj, 

** As men in whispers send loud noise to Heaven. 

** Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle ; and 
** How we are come from aboard his dancing, masking^ 
^ rebounding, breathing fleet : and, as if we had landed 
^ at Gotham, we meet nothing but fools and nons^ise." 

Such was the criticism to which the genius of Dryden 
could be reduced, between rage and terrour; rage with 
little provocation, and terrour with little danger. To see 
the highest mind thus levelled with the meanest, may juro« 
duce some solace to the consciousness of weakness, and 
some mortification to the pride of wisdom. But lei it be 
remembered, that minds are not levelled in their powers 
but when they are first levelled in their desires, Dryden 
and Settle had both placed their happineBS in the daps of 
multitudes. 

An Evening's Love^ or The Mock Astrologer^ a comedy 
(1671), is dedicfited to the illustrious Duke of Newcastley 
whom he courts by adding to his praises thoae of his la4y> 
not only as a lover but a partner of his studies. It is ui>* 
pleasing to think how many names, once celebrated^ 4Mre 
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since forgotten. Of Newcastle's works nothing is now- 
known but his Treatise on Horsemanship, 

Tlie Preface seems very elaborately written, and con- 
tains many just remarks on the Fathers of the English 
drama. Shakspeare's plots, he says, are in the hundred 
novels of Cintkio ; those of Beaumont and Fletcher in 
Spanish Stories ; Jonson only made them for himself. His 
criticisms upon tragedy, comedy, and fiirce, are judicious 
and profound. He endeavours to defend the immorality 
of some of bis comedies hy the example of former writers; 
which is only to say, that he was not the first nor perhaps 
the greatest offender. Against those that accused him of 
plagiarism he alleges a favourable expression of the King : 
" He only desired that they, who accuse me of theft^ 
•' would steal him plays like mine ;" and then relates how 
much labour he spends in fitting for the English stage what 
he borrows from others. 

■'•'Tyraniiick Love, or ike Ilrgin Marli/r {1672), was an- 
other tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for many passages of 
strength and elegance, and many of empty noise and ridi- 
culous turbulence. The rants of Maximin have been 
always the sport of criticism ; and were at length, if his 
own confession may be trusted, the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in seven weeks. 
Want of time was often his excuse, or perhaps shortness 
of time was his private boast in the tbrm of an apology. 

It was written before The Conquest of Granada, but 
published after it. The design is to recommend piety. 
" I considered that pleasure was not the only end of 
" Poesy ; and that even the instructions of morality wer« 
•• not so wholly the business of a poet, as that the precepts 
" and examples of piety were to be omitted ; for to leave 
" that employment altogether to the clergy, were to forget 
" that religion was first taught in verse, which the laziness 
" or dullness of succeeding priesthood turned afterwards 
" into prose." Thus foolishly could Dryden write, rather 
than not shew his malice to the parsons. 

Tlie two parts of The Conquest of Granada (1672), are 
written with a seeming determination to glut the publick 
with dramatick wonders, to exhibit in its highest elevation 
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« theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible va- 
lour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extra* 
vagance of posterity. All the rays of romantick heat, 
whether amorous or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind 
of concentration. He is above all laws; he is exempt from 
a11 restraints; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without inquiring the 
cause, and loves in spigbt of the obligations of justice, of 
^rejection by his mistress, and of prohibition from the dead. 
Yet the scenes are, for the most part, delightful; they 
exhibit a kind of illustrious depravity, and majestiqk mad- 
ness, such as, if it is sometimes despised, is often reve- 
renced, and in which the ridiculous is mingled with the 
astonishing. 

In the Epilogue to the second part of The Conquest of 
Granada^ Dryden indulges his favourite pleasure of dis- 
crediting his predecessors; and this Epilogue he has de- 
fended by a long postscript. He had promised a second 
dialogue, in which he should more fully treat of the virtues 
and faults of the English poets, who have written in the 
fdramatick, epick, or lyrick way. This promise was never 
formally performed; but> with respect to the dramatick 
writers, he has given us in his prefaces, and in this post- 
script, something equivalent; but his pui7>ose being to ex- 
alt himself by the comparison, he shews faults distinctly, 
* and only praises excellence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in 'professed defiance of probability, 
naturally drew upon itself the vultures of the theatre. One 
of the criticks that attacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom 
Sprat addressed the Life of Cowley, with such veneration 
of his critical powers as might naturally excite great ex- 
pectations of instructions from his remarks. But let honest 
credulity beware of receiving characters from contempo- 
rary writers. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. 
Percy, were at last obtained ; and, that no man may ever 
want them more, I will extract enough to satisfy all reason- 
able desire. 

In the first Letter his observation is only general ; ^* You 
** do live," says he, " in as much ignorance and^ darkness 
" as you did in the womb; your writings are like a Jack- 
** of-all-trade's shop; they have a variety, but nothing of 
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" value; and if thou art not the dullest plaut-nniinal that 
" ever the e.nrlh produced, all tliat I have converaed with 
" are strangely mistaken in thee." 

In the second he tells him that Almanzor is not more 
copied from Achilles than from Ancient Pistol. " But I 
" am." says he, " strangely mistaken it' I have not seen 
" this very Almanzor of yours in some disguise about this 
'* town, and passing under another name. Pr'ythee tell 
" me true, was not this Huficap once the Indian Emperor? 
" and at another time did he not called himself Maximinf 
"Was not Lyndaraxa once called Almeria? 1 mean 
" tmder Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I protest and 
" TOW they arc either the same, or so alike, that I cannot, 
" for my heart, distinguish one from the other. You are 
" therefore a strange unconscionable thief; thou art not 
" content to steal from others, but dost rob thy poor 
" wretched self too." 

Now was Settle's time to take his revenge. He wrote a 
vindication of his own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield 
any thing, makes his reprisals upon his enemy. To say 
that his answer is equal to the censure, is no high com- 
mendation. To expose Dryden's method of analysing his 
expressions, he tries the same experiment upon the same 
description of the ships in the Indian Emperor, of which 
however he does not deny the excellence; but intends to 
shew, that by studied misconstruction every thing may be 
equally represented as ridiculous. After so much of Dry- 
den's elegant animadversions, justice requires that some- 
thing of Settle's should be exhibited. The following ob- 
servations are therefore extracted from a quaito pamphlet 
of ainty-fivc pages : 

" Falc afitr him below wilh \taia diJ move, 
" And victory could scarce keep pee above. 

" These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or thought 
*' ui, or any thing but bomba&t and noise, he shall make 
" me believe every word in his observations on Morocco- 
*' sense. 

" In The Empress of Morocm were these lines : 

" I'll travel then lo some lemoler ipliere, 

" Till I fiud out new worlds, and crown you there." 

** On «^iich Drydeii made this remark : " "' " 
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" I believe our leoroed author takes a sphere for ■;' 
"country; the ^hereof Morocco: ae if Morocco were.- 
" the globe of earth niiil water; but a globe is no sphere 
'* neither, by his leave, &c. So .ipltere must not be sense, 
" unless it relates to a circular moliou about a globe, in 
'* which sense the astronomers use it. I would desire hitn 
" lo expound those linos in Granada: 
" I'M lo the turteis of ilie palaee go, 
" And Qtld new lire lu ihone ihal light below. 
" Thence, Heto-like, with lorchos l»y my side, 
•' (Far be the omen iho'J my Love I'll guide. 
" No, like his belter f^.rriine Til fl|>pe:ir, V, 

" Willi open amis, loose veil, and floHing hnir, V 

" Just flying forward froin my rowling sphere. J 

" I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so bold 
" with sphere himself, and be so critical in other men's.. 
" writings. Fortune is fancied standing on a fjlobe, not 
•' on a sphere, as he told us in the first act. 

*' Because ^Ikanah's Slmilies are the mo'tl ufiUkt thing!.. 
*' lo what they are compared hi the world, I'll venture to 
" start a simile in his Aiimti MirabUis : he gives this poetic. 
*' cal description oF the ship called the London : 
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"ThePhcenix-ilaughlt 

" Like a rich bride do«: 

" And on her shadow rides in finailug gold- 

" Her flog aloft spread niffling in Ihc wind, 

" And sHnguine sircaincr) seem'iJ the flood to fire : 

*' The wearer, chami'il with what hit looui design'd, 

" Goes on to aes.aiid knows noi toreiife, 

" With roomy decks her gims of mighty strength 

" Whose low-laid moiiihs e,ich mounting billow lavcfi 

" Deep in her draught, and warlike in her Iciiglh, 
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" What a wonderful pother is here, to moke alt these 
" poetical beauljfi cations of a ship ; that is, a plumix in the 
"first stanza, and but a unj/) in the lost; nay, to make 
" his humble comparison of a wa'ip more ridiculous, he 
" does not say it flies upon the waves as nimbly as a wasp, 
" or the like, but it seemed a ivosp. But our author al the 
" writing of this was not in his altitudes, to compare ships 
" to floating palaces : a comparison to the purpose, was 
" a perfection he did not arrive to tiU the Indian. Bjnpfiror't 
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" days. But perhnps his similitude has more in it thnn we 
"imagine^ this ship had a great many guns in her, and 
" they, put idl together, mnde tlie sting in t!ie wasp's tail: 
" for this is all tho reason I can guess, why it seem'd a 
" wasp. Bui, because we will allow him all we can to 
" help out, let it be » phoenix sea-wasp and the rarity of 
" such an animal may do much towards heightening the 
*' fancy. 

" It had been much more to his purposes, if he had de- 
'* signed to render the senseless play little, to have searched 
" for some such pedantry as this: 

" Two ifs scarce make one |ifi5sibjlity. 
" if jusiice will lake all, and noihins give, 
" Juilice, mcthinki, is nui distribuiive. 
" To die or kill you i> llie aliernatlve, 
" Rjther ilian wke youc life, I will not live. 

" Observe how prettily our author chops logick in 
" heroick verse. Three such fustian canting words as dh- 
" tribul'we, alttrnative, and two ifs, no man but himself 
*' would have come within the noise of. But he's a man of 
" general learning, and all comes into his play. 

" 'Twould have done well too if he could have met with 
*' the rant or two, worth the obseivation ; such as, 

" Move swiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

" Leave monllls and weeks behind ihee in illy nice. 

" But surely the Sun, whclher he flies a lover's or not a 
*' lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay years loo, 
" behind liim in his race. 

" Poor Robin, or any other oF the Philo-mathcmaticks, 
" would have given him satisfaction in the point. 

" If I coulJ kill ihee now, ihy fale's so low, 
" That I raosl 3ioo|), ere I can give ihe blow. 
" But mine is fixl so fjf above thy crown, 
"Tlialalllhy men, 
" Piled on tliy back, can nei'er pull it down. 

" Now where that is, Almnnzor's fate is fixt, I cannot 
"guess: but, wherever it is, I believe Almanzor, and 
" think that all Abdalla's subjects, piled upon one another, 
"might not pull down his fate so well as without piling: 
" betides I think Abdalla so wise a man, that, if Almenzor 
" bad told liim piling his men upon his bade might do the 
R 2 
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^feat, he would scarcely bear such a weight, for the plea^ 
'^«ore of the exploit; but it is a bufi^ and let Abdalla ii6 
" it if he dare. 

*' The people like a headlong torrent go, 
•'And every dam they break or overflow. 
- ^ ** But, anoppos*d, they either lose their force, 

*' Or wind in volumes to their former course : 

^ a very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason* 
'* Torrents, I take if, let them wind never so fnuch, can 
'^ never return to their former course, unless he can sup- 
'^ pose that fountains can go upwards, which is impossible ; 
** nay more, in the foregoing |}9ge he tells us so too ; a 
" trick of a very unfaithful memory. 

** But can no more than fountains upward Bow ; 

** which of a torrent^ which signifies a rapid stream, is muck 
** more impossible. Besides, if he goes to quibble, and 
** say that it is impossible by art water may be made return^ 
^^ and the same water run twice in one and the same channel; 
*^ then he quite confutes what he says : for it is by being 
^'opposed, that it returns into its former course; for aH 
*^ engines that make water so return, do it by compulsion 
" and opposition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent for 
•* a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not wind 
^' in volumes, but come fore-right back (if their upright 
<^ lies straight to their former course), and that by opposi- 
** tion of the sea-water, that drives them back again. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like it^ 
" 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here, for ex- 
" ample of, 1 find this fanciful thought in his Arm. Mirab^ 

" Old father Thames raised up his reverend head ; 
" But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return; 
•' Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgy bed ; 
" And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 

" This is stolen from Cowley's Davideisy p. 9. ^ 

*' Swift Jordan started, and strait backward fled, 
*' Hiding amongst thick. reeds his aged head. 
" And when the Spaniards their assault begin, 
** At once beat those without and those within. 

'' This Almanzor speaks of himself; and sure for one 
<^ man to conquer an army within the city, and anotKar 
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" witlioiit the city, at once, is somctliing diSiciiU : biit this 
"flight ia pardonable to some wc meet with in Gro'iat/a.- 
OsDiin, speaking of Almanzor, 

" Who, like a icmpeBl that oulridcs ihe iviml, 

" Made a just battle, ere ihe liodieB Jam'il. *( 

*' Pray, what docs this Jionoiirable person mean Viy a Ismpest 
" thai oulridcs the wind? a tempest that outrides itseif. 
" To suppose a tempest without wind, is as bad as sup- 
"^losing a man to wallt without feet ; for if he supposes the 
" tempest to be something distinct from the wind, yet, ns 
" being the effect of wind only, to come before the cause 
" is a little preposterous; so that, if lie takes it one way, 
*' or if he takes it the other, those two ifs will scarcely make 
*' one poidbUily ." Enough of Settle. 

Marriage &-la-mode (167a) is a comedy dedicated to the 
Earl of Rochester; whom he acknowteilges not only as 
the defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his for- 
tune. Langbaine places this piny in 1673- The Earl of 
Rochester, therefore, was the famous Wilmot, whom yet 
tradition always represents as an enemy to Dryden, and 
who is mentioned by him with some disrespect in the pre- 
face to Juvenal. 

The JsslguatioTi, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedy (167S), 
was driven off'ihe stage, against the opinion, as the author 
says, of the best judges. It is dedicated, io a very elegant 
address, to Sir Charies Sedley; in which he finds an op- 
portunity for his usual complaint of hard treatment and 
unreasonable censure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in verse 
and prose, and was perhaps written in less time than The 
Firgin Martyr ; thou<^Ii the author thought not fit either 
ostenlatinusly or mournfully to tell how little labour it cost 
him, or at how short a warning he produced it. it was a 
temporary peformunce, written in the time of the Dutch 
war, to inflame the nation against their enemies; to whom 
he hopes, as he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poetry 
not less destructive than that by which Tyrtteus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the 
second Dutch war, in 1673. 

Tro'iiiis and Cressida (1079) is a play altered from Shsk- 
spcare; but so altered, that, even in Langhaine's opiuion, 
*' the last scene in the third act it a master-piece." It » 
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'' intfcxluced by a discourse on " the G^rounds of Criticfem in 
** Tragedy," to which I suspect that Rymer's book liad 
. given occasion. 

The Spanish Friar (1681) is a tragi-comedy, eminent 
for the happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. 
As it was written against the Papists, it would naturally ^t 
that time have friends and enemies; and partly by the 
popularity which it obtained at first, and partly by the 
real power both of the serious and risible part, it continued 
long a favourite of the pubh'ck. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some time, and he 

maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the drama 

required an alternation of comick and trngick scenes ; atkd 

/ that it is necessary to mitigate by alleviations of merriment 

I the pressure of ponderous events, and the fatigue of toil- 

\ fome passions. " Whoever," says he, " cannot perform 

** both parts, is but half a writer for the stage." 

The Duke of Gimey a tragedy (1683), written in con- 
junction with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, seems to 
deserve notice only for the offence which it gave to the 
remnant of the Covenanters, and in general to the enemies 
of the court who attacked him with great violence, stud 
were answered by him ; though at last he seems to with- 
I draw from the conflict, by transferring the greater part of 
Ithe blame or merit to his partner. It happened that a con- 
' tract had been made between them, by which they were 
to join in writing a play : and " he happened," says Dryden, 
" to claim the promise just upon the finishing of a poem, 
" when I would have been glad of a little respite. — Two- 
** thirds of it belonged to him ; and to me only the first 
" scene of the play, the whole fourth act, and the first half, 
** or somewhat more, of the fifth." 

This was a play written professedly for the party of the 
Duke of York, whose succession was then opposed. A 
parallel is intended between the Leaguers of France And 
the Covenanters of England : and this intention pro- 
duced the controversy. 

Albion and Albanius (1685) is a musical drama or <^ra, 
written, like The Duke of GuisOy against the Republicans. 
With what success it was performed, I have not found.* 

\* Downcs says, it was performed on a very ttnhicky day, viz. that 
'^M which theOuke-oT Menmooch landed in the Wcstj «nd he'inti- 
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the Stale of Innocence aiid Fall of Man (1675} is termed 
by hiin an opera: it is rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme, 
but of which ihe personages are such ns cannot. .decently 
be exjiihiied on the stage. Some such production was 
foreseen by Marvel, who writes thus to Milton: 



" Or if a work so infinile be spann'd, 

■■ Jealous I was lest some less sItUI\il hand 

" (Such as disquiet always ivliLit is well, 

" And by ill-iniilaling would gnccI,) 

" Might hence prp5iiine the whole crealion's day 

" To change in tcencs, and shew it in a play," ' 



I, 

tMhgination raised it in a month. 

This composition is addressed to the Princess of Modena^ 
then Dutchess of York, in a strain of flattery which dis- 
graces genius, and which it was wonderful that any maa 
that knew the meaning of his own words could use with- 
oiit self- detestation. It is an attempt to mingle Earth and 
Heaven, by praising human excellence in the language of 
religion. 

The preface contains an apology for heroick verse and 
poetick licence; by which is meant not any liberty taken 
in contracting of extending words, but the use of bold 
£clrons and ambitions 6gures. 

The reason which he gives tor printing what was never 
acted cannot be overpassed : *' I was induced to it in my 
" own defence, many hundred copies of it being dispersed 
" abroad without my knowledge or consent; and cvc*y 
" one gathering new faults, it became at length a libel 
*' against me.' These copies, as they gathered faults, were 
apparently manuscript; and he lived in an age very unlike 
ours, if many hundred copies of fourteen hundred linta 
were likely to be transcribed. An author has a right 
to print his own works, and need not seek an apology in 
falsehood; but ho tJiat could bear to write the dedicatidn 
fell no pain in writing the preface. 

Aiireng Zebe (1076) is a tragedy founded on the actions 
of a great prince then reigning, but over nations not likdy 
to employ their criticks upon the transiictions of the English 

IIUIIC5, ihat the coiisiernali«n inlo which the kingdom was thrown by 
lhi< menl w 
general ill ri 



nation inlo which the kingdoc 
why it was perfornicd btil six 
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I Stage. -If he bad known and disliked his own charactrr, 
our trade was not in those times secure from his re* 
sentment. His country is at such a distance, that the 
manners might be safely falsified, and the incidents feigned; 
for the remoteness of place is remarked, by Racing 
to afford the same conveniences to a poet as length of 
time. « 

This play is written in rhyme; and has the appearance 
of being the most elaborate of all the dramas. The per- 
sonages are imperial ; but the dialogue is often domestick, 
and therefore susceptible of sentiments accommodated to 

.fiimiliar incidents. The complaint of life is celebrated; . 
and there are many other passages that may be read with 
pleasure. 

This play is addressed to the Earl of Mulgrave, after- 

. wards Duke of Buckingham, himself, if not a poet, yet 
a writer of verses, and a critick In this address Dryden 

* gave the fii^st hints of his intention to write an epick poem. 

' Jle mentions his design in terms so obscure, that be seems 
afraid lest his plan should be purloined, as, he says, hap- 
pened to him when he told it more plainly in his preface 
to Juvenal. ** The design," says he, "you know is great, 
** the story English, and neither too near the present times, 
" nor too distant from them." 

All for Love^ or the IVorld well Lost (1678), a tragedy 

. foundecl upon the story of Anthony and Cleopatra, he tells 

: us, " is the only phiy which he wrote for himself:" the 

i rest were given to the people. It is by universal consent 

■ accounted the work in wliich he has admitted the fewest 
improprieties of style or character ; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than^nticjj, that, by 
admitting the romantTcK oinrnpotence of Love, he has re- 
commended, as laudable and worthy of imitation, that 

-conduct, which, through all ages, the good have censured 

.as vicious, and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though 

. written upon the common topicks of malicious and ignorant 
criticism, and vvithout any particular relation to the cha- 
racters or incidents of the drama, are deservedly celebrated 
for their elegance and sprightliness. 

'Limberham^ or the kind Keeper (1680), is a comedy, 
which, after the third night, was prohibited as too indecent 
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for the stage. Whnt gnvo oflence, was in ihe printing, as 
the author says, altered or omitted. Drjden confesses 
that its indecency was objected to ; but Langbaiiie, wlio 
yet EeldoLu favours him, imputes its expulsion to resent- 
ment, because it " so much exposed the keeping part of 
" the town." 

Otdipiis (1679) is a tragedy ibrmcd by Dryden and Lee, 
in conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and 
Corncillc. Dryden planned the scenes, and composed the 
£rst and third acts, 

Don Sebastian (1690) is commonly esteemed either the 
first or second of hia dramatick performances. It is too 
long Co be all acted, and has many characters and many 
incidents; and Uiough it is not without sallies of frantick 
dignity, and more noise than meaning, yet, as it mokes- 
approaches to the possibilities of real life, and has some 
sentiments which leave a strong impression, it continued 
long to attract attention. Amidst the distresses of princes, 
and tlie vicissitudes of empire, are insei'te<l several scenes. 
whieh Ihe writer intended for comick; but which, I sup- 
pose, that age did not mucli commend, and this would not 
endure. There are, however, passages of excellence uni- 
versally acknowledged ; the dispute and the reconciliation 
of Dorax and Sebastian has always been admired. - 

This play was first acted in 1G90, after Dryden had for 
sonic years discontinued dramatick poetry. 

AmphltnjQn is a comedy derived from Plautus and Mo- 
ligre. The dedication is dated Oct, 1690. This play seem* 
to have succeeded at its first appearance ; and was, I think, 
long considered as a very diverting entertainment. 

Cleomcnes (IC92) is a tragedy, only remarkahle as it oc- 
casioned an incident rehited in the Giiard'uni, and allusively 
mentioned by Dryden in his preface. As he came out from 
the representation, lie \s'as accosted tlius by some aiiy 
stripiing: " Hud I been left alone with a young beauty, I 
" would not havespentmytime like your Spartan." "Thai, 
'Sir," said Dryden, " perliaps is true; but give me leave 
" to tell you that you are no hero." 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It was the last 
work that Dryden performed for King Charles, who did 

I live to see it exhibited, and it does not seem to fiave 



•Jbeen ev«r broAght upon the stage.^ In' the dedrcatfofl 'to 
• the Marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant charadtfer 
of Charles, and a pleasing account of his latter life. Whte 
Ibis was first brought upon the stage, news that the Duke 
^f Monmouth had landed was told in the theatre ; upon 
which the company departed, and Arthur was exhibited ho 
'tmore, 

•His last drama was Love Triumphnnt^ a tragi-comedjr* 
In his dedication to the Earl of Salisbury he mentiofis 
"the lowness of fortune to which he has voluntarily 1^ 
^^ duced himself, and of which he has no reason to be 
** ashamed." 

This play appeared in 1694. It is said to have b©6n 
unsuccessful. The catastrophe, proceeding merely from' a 
change of mhid, is confessed by the author to be defective. 
Thus he began and ended his dramatick labours with lU 
success. 

From such a number of theatrical pieces, it will be sup- 
posed, by most readers, that he must have improved his 
fortune; at least, that such diligence with such abilities 
must have set penury at defiance. But in Drydcn*s tiiAe 
4he drama was very far from that universal approbation 
which it has now obtained. The playhouse was abhorrfed 
by the Puritans, and avoided by those who desired the 
character of seriousness or decency. A grave lawyer i^ould 
have debased his dignity, and a young trader would hate 
■ impaired his credit, by appearing in those mansions of dis- 
' «olute licentiousness. The profits of the theatre, when so 
many classes of the people were deducted from the audi- 
ence, were not great; and the poet had, for a long tirttfe, 
but a single night. The first that had two nights was 
Southern ; and the first that had three was Rowe. Thefe 
were, however, in those days, arts of improving the poef s 
profit, which Dryden forbore to practise; and a play there- 
fore seldom produced him more than a hundred pounds^ 
by the accumulated gain of the third night, the dedicatibUy 
and the copy. 

Almost every piece hdd a dedication, Written with such 
elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither haughtiness 

• This is a mistake. It was set to inusick by Purcell, and well re* 
ideived, and is yel a favourite entertainment. H. 
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nor nvariro couki be imagined able to resist. Bat he seems 
to have mude flattery too chenp. Tiiat praise ia worth 
nothing of which the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a preface oF criticism; a kind of 
ienrninj; then almost new in the English Inn^uage, and 
which he who hiid considered wilh great ncctiracy the 
principles of wrilinjr, was able to distribute copiously as 
occiisions arose. By these disse nations the publick judg- 
ment must have been nitich improved ; am! Swift, who 
conversed with Dryden, relates that he r^veiteil the sue- ', 
cesa of liisoWn instructions, and found his readers made \ 
suddenly too skilful to be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some titrie' a 
play was considered as less likely to be well received, if 
some of his verses did not introduce it. The price of a 
prologue was two jtuineaa, till being asked lo write one 
for Mr. .Southern, he demanded three: "Not," said he, 
"young man, out of disrespect to youj but the players 
*' have had my goods too cheap." • 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion, his genius 
was not dramatiek, he had great confidence in his own fer- 
tility ; for he is said to have engaged, by contract, to fiir- 
nish four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year 1678,t lie published All far 
Loiv, Amgnatian, two parts of the Conqveil of Granada, 
Sir Martin Mar-all, and the Slate of Iiinocenie, six com- 
plete plays, wilh a celerity of performance, which, though 
all Langbainc's charges of plagiarism should be allowed, 
shews such facility of composition, such readiness of lan- 
guage, and such cuplounness of seniiment, as since the time 
of Lopez de Vega, perhaps no author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor his | 
proRt£, however small, without molestation. Hehadcri-V, 

■ Jnlinson \iin here quolf J from memorjr. Warburlon \i the origi- 
nal relator of ihii anreJoie, who says tie had il from Snulhero hinrelf. 
ACcnrding lo htm, Dryilen's uiiinl iiriee hail bcrn _/0wr jcuiiivsa, and lie 
mnde Southern pay li*. In ihc edition of Soulliern'» plays, 177*. we 
haveadiHcrenl detiution from ihe truth, ^laond ten guintufl. M. 

t Dr. Johnion in this asKrtinii wai misled by Lniigbaine. Only 
OMof theKplaytappraredinlSys. Norwere there tnori; ih»n ihreein 
any one year. The dales are now addeil froin tlie ort){inDl editiaiti. tt. 
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ticks tOifjpdur^ and rivals to oppose. The two most 
tinguished wits of the nobility, the Duke of Buckinghan^ 
and flarl of Rochester, declared themselves his enemies. . 

Buckingham characterised him, in 1671, by the name oC 
Bayes in the Reliearsal; a farce which he is said to have 
written with the assistance of Butler, the author of Hudir- 
bras; Martin Clifford, of the Charter-house; and Dr» 
Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his Chaplain. Dryden 
and his friends laughed at the length of time, and the 
number of hands, employed upon this performance; id 
which, though by some artifice of action it yet keeps posset 
sion of the stage, it is not possible now to iiiid any thing 
that might not have been written without so long del&y^ 
or a confederacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary histoi^, is tedbus- 
and troublesome; it requires indeed no great force of un- 
derstanding, but often depends upon enquiries which there 
is no opportunity.of making, or is to be fetched from books, 
and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearsal was played in 1671,* and yet is repre- 
itented as ridiculing passages in the Conquest of GranadA 
and jissignation^ which were not published till 1678; in 
Marriage a-la-mode, published in 1673; and in Tyrarmick 
Lovey in 1677. These contradictions shew how rashly sa- 
tire is applied.f 

It is said that this farce was originally intended against 
Davenant, who, in tlie first draught, was characterised by 
the name of B'tlboa. Davenant had been a soldier and an 
adventurer. 

There is one passage in the Rehearsal still remaining,, 
which seems to have related originally to Davenant* 
Bayes hurts his nose, and comes in with brown paper ap- 

• It was published in 1672. R. 

t This remark, as Mr. Malone obsen-es, is founded upon the errone- 
ous dates with which Johnson was supplied by I«anp;baine. The Re-, 
hearsal was played in 1671, but not published till the next year ; the 
Wild Gallant was printed in l669» the Maiden Queen in I668, Tyrait^ 
nick Love in 1^70, the two parts of Grenada were performed in 166^ 
and 1670, though not printed till 1672. Additions were afterwacdiu 
made 10 the Rehearsal, and among these are the parodies on Assignation^ 
which are not 10 be found in Buckingham's play as it orijjjinally appear-^ 
cd. Mr. Malone denies that there is any allusion to Marriage a la-inode. 
See Malone, p. 100. J. B. 
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piled to Uie bruise; how tliis affected Dryden, does not ap- 
pear. Davenant's nose had Buffered such diminution by i 
misliaps among the women, that a patch upon that part '\ 
evidently denoted him. >' 

It is snid likewise that Sir Robert Howard was once ■ 
meant. The design was probably to ridicule the reigning ' 
poet, whatever he might be. ' 

Much of the personal satire, to which it might owe lU 
first reception, is now lost or obscured. Bai/es probably 
imitated the dress, and mimicked the manner of Dryden ; ' 
the cant words which are so often in his mouth niny be sup- 
posed to have been Dryden 's habitual phrases, or customary ■ 
exclamations. Bayes, when he is to write, is blooded and 
purged; this, as Lamotte relates himself to have heard, 
was the real practice of the poet. 

There wore other strokes in the Rehearsal by which 
malice was gratified ; the debate between Love and Ho- 
nour, which keeps Prince Foiscius in a single boot, i* 
said to have alluded to the misconduct of the Duke of 
Ormond, who lost Dublin to the rebels while he was toying 
with a mistress. 

The Karl of llochester, to suppress the reputation of 
Dryden, took Settle into his protection, and endeavoured 
to persuade the publick that its approbation had been to 
that time misplaced. Settle was a while in high reputa- 
tion; his Empress of Morocco, having first delighted the 
town, was carried In triumph to Whitehall, and played by 
the ladies of the court. Now was the poetical meteor at 
the highest: the next moment began its fall. Rochester 
withdrew his patronage; seeming resolved, says one of his 
biographers, " to have a judgment contrary to that of the 
"town;" perhaps being unable to endure any reputation 
beyond a certain height, even when he liad himself contri- 
buted to raise it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mischief, 
unless they gained from his own temper the power of vexing 
Jtim, which his frequent bursts of resentment give reason to 
suspect. He is always angry at some past, or afraid of some 
iuture censure; but he lessens the smart of his wounds by 
the balm of his own approbation, and endeavours to repel 
the shafts of criticism by opposing a shield of adamantine 
confidence. 



The perpetual aocusitUon prodaoed against him, mmfc 
dmt of plagiarism, against which be never attempted anjH'^ 
Yi^rous defence; for though be was perhaps sometimei^ 
injuriously censured, he would, by denying part of thcr. 
cbftTge, have confessed the rest ; and, as his adversaries had 
tbfB proof in their own bands, he, who knew that. wit. had. 
I little power against facts, wisely left, in that perplexity 
which it generally produces, a question which it was bis in- 
terest to suppress, and which, unless provoked by vindica^i 
ti^Q, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to 
siyty^tbree, may be supposed to have been sufficiently bur- 
sied by the composition of eight-and-twenty pieces for ther 
stage, Dryden found room in the same space for many . 
other undertakings. 

iButf how much soever he wrote, he was at least once 
sospocted of writing more; for, in 1679, a paper of verse% 
called An Essay on Satire^ was shewn about in manuscript;, 
by which the Earl of Rochester, the Dutchess of Ports- 
HHittth, and others, were so much provoked, that, as was 
supposed (for the actors were never discovered), they pro- 
cured Dryden, whom they suspected as the author, to be 
way-laid and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the ^ 
Duke of Buckinghamshire,* the true writer, in his Art of 
Poetry; where he says of Dryden, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or lite- 
rary performance, and therefore he was engaged to contri- 
bute something, whatever it might be, to many publica- 
tions. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to the translation 
of Sir Henry Sheers: and those of Lucian and Plularch, 
to. versions of their works by different hands. Of the 
English Tacitus he translated the first book ; and if Gor- 
don be credited, translated it from the French. Such a 
charge can hardly be mentioned without some degree of 
indignation ; but it is not, I suppose, so much to be infer- 
r^^ that Dryden wapted the literature necessary to the 

* It is mentioned by A. Wood, Athcn. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 804. 
SdEd. C. 
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perusal of Tiicltus, ss that, considering himself as hiddt 
in a crowd, he had no awe of the ptiblick ; and, writinj 
merely for money, was conteiiied to get it by the 

In IGSO, the Epistles of Ovid being traoslated by t1 
pe«ts of the time, among which one was ihe work of Dry- 
den • and another of Dryden and Lord Mulj^rave, it was 
necessary to introduce tiiem by a prefiice! and Dryden, 
who on such occasions was regularly summoned, prefixed I 
a discourse upon translation, which was then struggling fori 
the liberty that it now enjoys. Why it should find an^i 
difficulty in breaking the shackles of verbal iuterprelation, 1 
wliich must for ever debar it from elegance, it would be-l 
difficult to conjecture, were not the powerof prejudice every' \ 
day observed. The authority of Jonson, Sandys, and Ho^t 
liday, had fixed the judgment of the nation; and it wh, 
not easily believed that a better way could be found than- 
they iiad taken, though Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, audi 
Cowley, had tried lo give examples of a different practice^ 

In ItiUl, Dryden became yet more conspicuous b^' 
uniting politicks with poetry, in the memorable saliTO'. 
called Absahm and Ackilopkel, written against the faction 
which, by Lord Shaftesbury's incitement, set tbe Duke of 
Monniouih at its head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied tO' 
the support of publick principles, and in which therefore 
e?ery mind was interested, the reception was eager, andv^ > 

tile sale so large, that my lather, an old haukseller, 1014*1 1/^" 
me, he had not known it etjualled but by Sacheverettwl 
trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempts 
ed to derive from the delight which the mind feels in the 
inve^tigution of secrets; and thinks that curiosity to deci- 
pher the names procured readers to the poem. There i* 
no need to enquire why those verses were rend, which, to 
all the attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, added 
the co-operation of all the factious passions and filled every 
mind with triumph or resentment. 

* Otvitcn iraii9[aicd tan enlire episilei, Canace to Macareus, aod 
Dido III ilEiieas, Helen to Paris waa iraotlitwU by biuaud Uird frlol- 
grate. Malonb. J. B. 
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It could not be fuppoicd that all the provocation given 
by Dryden woidd be endured without resistance or repty. 
Both bis person and his party were exposed in their turns 
to the shafts of satire, which, though neither so well point* ' 
ed, nor' perhaps so well aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of these poems is called Dryden* s Satire on his Mu9e; 
ascribed, though, as Pope says, &lsely, to Somers, who ' 
was afterwards chancellor. The poem, whosesover it was, • 
has much virulence, and some sprightliness. The writer 
tells all the ill that he can collect both of Dryden and his 
friends. 

The poem of Absalom and Achitophel had two answerS| • 
now both forgotten ; one called Azaria and Hushai ; the ' 
ether Absalom senior* Of these hostile compositionsi 
Dryden apparently imputes Absalom senior to Settle, by ' 
quoting in his verses against him the second line. Azaria 
and Hushai WM, as Wood says, imputed to him, though it • 
is somewhat unlikely that he should write twice on the 
same occasion. This is a difficulty which I cannot re- 
move, for want of a minuter knowledge of poetical * trans- 
actions. 

The same year he published The Medal^ of which the • 
-subject is a medal struck on Lord Shaftesbury's escape 
from a prosecution, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of 
Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same principles, and 
saw them both attacked by the same antagonist. Elkanah 
Settle, who had answered Absalom^ appeared with equal 
courage in opposition to The Medalj and published an an- 
swer called The Medal reversed^ with so much success in 
both encounters, that he left the palm doubtful, and divided 
the suiFrages of the nation. Such are the revolutions of 
fame, or such is the prevalence of fashion, that the man» 
whose works have not yet been thought to deserve the care 
of collecting them, who died forgotten in an hospital, and 
whose latter years were spent in contriving shows for fairs^ 
and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which the begin- 
ning and end were occasionally varied, but the intermediate 
parts were always the same, to every house where there 

* Azaria and Hushai was written by Samuel Pordage^ a drairiatick 
writer of that time: C. . . 
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irns It funernl or n wodding, might with truth have had inr 
ecribed upon his stone, 

Hcrelici ihe Rival and Antagoniit orDryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised by Drytlen 
under tlie name of Daeg, in the second part of jihsalom 
and Achaopkel ; nnd was perhaps fur his factious ;)Uiiacity 
made ihe city poet, whose annual office was to describe the 
glories of the Mayor's day. Of these bards he was the 
last, ami seems not much to have deserved even this degree 
of regard, if it wiis paid to his political opinions: for he af- 
terwards wrote a Jianegyrick on the virtues of Judge JeiTe- 
ries ; and what more could have been done by the meftnest 
zealot for prerogative? 

or translated fragments, or occasional poems, to enume- 
rate the titles, or setUe the <lates, would be tedious, with 
little use. It may be observed, that, as Di'ydcn's genius < 
was commonly exciteil by some personal regard, he rarely 
writes u(xin a general topick. -i 

Soon after the accession of King James, when the design 
of reconcihng the nation to the Church of Rome became 
apparent, and the religion of the court gave the only effica- 
cious title to its favours, Drydcn declared himself a con- 
vert to Popery. This at any other lime might have passed 
with little censure. Sir Kenelm Uigby embraced Popery; 
the two Reynolds reciprocally coiiveiEed one another;* 
and Chilliugworth himself was a while so entangled in the 
wilds of controversy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible 
Church. If men of argument and study can And such dif- 
iiculties, or such motives, as may either unite them to the 
vhurch of Home, or detain Uiem in uncertainty, there can 
bo no wonder that a man, who perhaps ne\ er enquired why 
be was a Protestant, should by an urtfut and experienced 
disputant he made a Papist, overborne by the sudden vio- 
lence of new and uncKpecteil arguments, or iloceived by a 
rep resell tati on which sliews only the doubts on one part, 
and only the evidence on the otiier. 

That conversion will always be suspected that apparently 

• Ur. JiiliQ Reynolds, who lived Icmj), Jac. I. was xt Rrit a zulaus 
Pajtiil, and his lirolher VVillidin asrarncst n Pruleslanl : btil hy niuliial 
diipuutinn each coriiericd the mhiT. See Fuller's Church Hisiory, 
p. 47- booh X. II. 

voi» I. S 
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foncurs with inUreU. He thaj; nev^ find* his error tiU it 
hinders his progress towards wt^lth or honour, will Q0lfae 
thought to love Truth only for herself. Yet it may easily 
happen that information may come at a commodious time; 
and) as truth and interest are not by any fatal necessity at 
Tftriance, that one may by accident introduce the other» 
When opinions are stru^ling into popularity, the arga- 
nents by which they are opposed or defended become mote 
known ; and he that change his profession would perhaps 
have changed it before, with the like opportunities of m*- 
ttruction. This was the then state of Popery ; every arti* 
flee was used to shew it in its fairest form ; and it must be 
owned to be a religion of external appearance siiflScientiy 
attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is likewise an 
devated soul, and that whoever is wise is also honest. I 
am willing to believe that Dry den, having employed Ms 
mind, active as it was, upon different studies, and filled itf 
capacious as it was, with other materials, came unprovided 
to the controversy, and wanted rather skill to discover the 
right, than virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the 
heirt are not for man; we must now leave him to hh 
Judge. 

I^'he priests, having strengthened their cause by so pow- 
erful an adherent, were not long before they brought him 
into action. They engaged him to defend the controversial 
papers found in the strong box of Charles the Second ; and^ 
what yet was harder, to defend them against Stillingfleet* 

With hopes of promoting Popery, he was employed to 
^anslnte Maimbourg's History of the League; which he 
published with a large introduction. His name is likewise 
prefixed to the English Life of Francis Xavier; but I 
know not that he ever owned himself the translator. Per^ 
haps the use of his name was a pious fraud, which however 
seems not to have had much efkd ; Ibr neither of tlie books^ 
I believe, was ever popular. 

The version of XavierN^ Ut^ h commended by Brown, in 
a pamphlet not writltn to ItmXter ; and the occasion of it & 
said to have bcen^ that the Queen, when she solicited a son, 
made vows to him as a tvitelai^y sainu 

He was SMppoaed to have vimiertaken ta tianslate Vank- 
kf's Hisiorjf of Heresies ; $»A^ when BonM piiMishcj it^ 
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narks ufmn it, to have written an /inswer; * upon which 
Burnei makes the following obiiervntion : 

" J have been informed from England, that a jjcntleinan, 
who ill famous both for poetry and severnl olher tbinji;s, 
hud spent three months in translating M. Varillns's His- 
tory; but that, as Mwn as my Reflections appeared, he 
discontinued his labour, finding the credit of his author 
was {fone. Now, If he thinks it is recovered by his An- 
swer, ht> will perhaps go on with his translation; and 
" this may be, for aught I know, as good an entertainment 
"forln'm as the conversation that he had set on between 
** the Hinds and Panthers, and ail the rest of animals, for 
** whom M. Varlllas may serve well enough as an author: 
"and this history and that poem are such extraordinaiy 
" things of their kind, that it will be but suitable to sec the 
"author of the worst poem become likewise the translator 
" of the worst history that the age has produced. If his 
"grace and his wt improve butli proportion ably, he will 
** hardly find that he has gained much by the change he 
"has made, from having no religion, to chuse one of the 
" worst. It is true, he bad somewhat to sink from in niat- 
"terofwil; but, as for his morals, it is scarcely possible 
"for him to grow a worse man than he was. He has 
•* lately wreaked his malice on me for spoiling his three 
" months labour; but in it he has done me all the honour 
" that any man can receive from him, which is to be railed 
" atby bim. If I hod ill nature enough to prompt me to 
•* wish a very bad wish for him, it should be, that he would 
"go on and finish bis translation. By that it will appear, 
" whether ihe English nation, which is the most compe- 
" tent judge in this matter, has, u|>on the seeing our debate, 
" pronounced in M. Varitlas's favour, or in mine. It is 
" Irue, Mr. D. will suffer a little by it; but at least it will 
" KTve to keep him in from other extravagances; and if 
** be gains little honour by this work, yet he cannot lote 
" lo much by it as be has done by his last employment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theological 
•ontrovcrsy, he was desirous of trying whether, by brinfring ''' 
poetry lo aid his arguments, be might become a more effi- 
defenJer of bis new profession. To reason in verse 
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was, indeed, one of his powers; but subtilty and harmoajrn 
united, are still feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope of fame, he 
published the Hind and Panther^ a poem in which the 
Church of Rome, figured by the milk-while Hind^ defends 
ber tenets against the Church of England, represented by 
the Panther^ a beast beautiful, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking Theology^ 
appears at once full of absurdity ; and it was accordingly 
ridiculed in the Cily Mouse and Country Mouse, a parody, 
written by Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and 
Prior, who then gave the first specimen of his abilities. 

Tlie conversion of such a man, at such a time, was not 
likely to pass uncensured. Three dialogues were published 
by the facetious Thomas Brown, of which the two first 
were called Reasons of Mr. Bayers changing his Religion: 
and the third, the Reasons of Mr. Mains the Player's Con^ 
version and Re-cantfersion. The first was printed in I68B9 
the second not till 1690, the third in 1691. The clamour 
seems to have lieen long continued, and the subject to have 
strongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two fir^t dialogues Bayes is brought into the com* 
pany of Crites and Eugenius, with whom he had formerly 
debated on dramntick poetry. The two talkers in the 
third are Mr. Bayes and Mr. Mains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor desti- 
tute of fancy; but he seems to have thought it the pinnacle 
of excellence to be n merry fellow ; and thcreiore laid out 
his |H)wers upon small jests or gross buffoonery; so that his 
performances have little intrinsick value, and were read 
only while they were recommended by the novelty of the 
event that occasioned them. ' 

These dialogues are like his other works: what sense or 
knowledge they contain is disgraced by the garb in which 
it is exhibited. One great source of pleasure is to call 
Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who happens to be mentioned, 
is *• he that wore as many cow-hides upon his shield as 
*^ would have furnished half the King's army with shoe- 

«* leather." 

Being asked whether he had seen the Hind and Panther^ 
Crites answers: ••Seen it! Mr. Bayes, why I can stir no- 
<' where but it {mtsues nic; it haunts me worse than a pew* 
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" ter-buitoned serjcant does a decayetl cit. Sonjctimcs I,^ 
" meet !t in a luiiid-box, wlien my InundrcsR brings lioine^ 
"my linen; somelimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
" my pipe at a coffee-house; ^onietimea ii surprise!' ine in ^ 
" a trunk-maker's shop ; anil sometimea it refreshes my 
" memory for me on the backside of n Chiincery-lnne par- 
" eel. For your comfort too, Mr. B;iyes, 1 have not only 
" seen it, us you inny perceive, but have rend it too, and 
" can <)uote it as freely upon (K:cnsion as a frugal Irodeft- 
" man can quote that noble treatifie ihe IVoilh of a Penny 
" lo his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in stewed apple* 
" and penny custards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises from a 
profusion of ludicrous and affected compariiioiis. " To 
" secure one's chastity," says Bayes, " little more is ncces- 
" sary than to leave off a correspondence with the olher 
" sex, which, to a wise man, is no greater a punii^huicnt 
" than it would be to a fanatick person to forbid seeing 
" Tke Cheats and The Commit I ee ; or for my Lord Mayor,;/ 
" and Aldermen to be interdicted the bight of The Lwidai^ 
" Cuckolds." This is the general strain, and therefore I^ 
shall be easily excused the laliour of more transcri)'tion. ,| 

Brown docs not wholly forget past transactions: " You - 
" began," says Crites to Bayes, " a very different religion* . 
" and have not mended the matter in your lust choice. It 
" was but reason that your Muse, which appeared first in 
" a tyrant's quarrel, Uiotdd employ her hwt efforts to justify 
" the usurpation of the Hind." 

Next year the nation was summoned to celebrate ths^ 
birth of thu Prince. Now was the time for Dryden ta J 
rouse his imagination, and strain his voice. Happy day«^ 
were at hand, and he was willing 1» enjoy and diffuse tfa^^ 
anticipated blessings. He published a poem, filled wit ly B 
predictions of greatness and prosperity ; predictions ol^ 
which it is not necessary to tell how they have beea \ 
verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, and every 
blossom of Popish Hope was blasted for ever by lh« Re- 
volution. A Papist now could be no longer laureat. The 
revenue, which he had enjoyed with so much pride and 
firaise, was transferred to SImdwell, an old enemy, whom' j 
he bod formerly stigmatised by the name of Og. Dr^dea ] 
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c6ttl(I not decently dothplaih that tie was (ie|(i$Mcl; bit 
seemed very angry that Shadwell socceeded hitn« and bHU 
therefore celebrated the mtiuder's inauguration in n poem 
eiCquisitely satirical, called Mac Flecknoe;* of whieb thd 
I^nciad, as Popei bimselF declares, is an imitation, th6u|(h 
more extended in its plan, and more diversified in iti{ 
iilcidents. 

It is related by ?rior, that Lord Dorset, when as cham- 
berlain he was constrained to eject Dryden from his oflk^ 
gave him from his own parse an allowance e(]ual to thd 
salary. This is llo romantic or incredible act of generosity} 
an hundred a year is often enough given to claims les^ 
cogent by men less famed for liberfllity. Yet DiTcfen 
always represented himself as sufiering tinder a publtck iff* 
ffiction; and once particularly demands respect for die 
piitience with which he endured the Idss of hi^ little for- 
tbne. His patron might, indeed, enjoiti him td snpprM 
Mis bounty ; biit, if he suffered nothing, he should ildt 
have complaint. 

During the short reign of King James, be had writt^ 
nbtlting for the ^stage^f being, in his opinion, morcjjird- 
fitably employed in controversy and flattery. Of prai^ 
hie might perhaps have been less lavish without inc^on- 
violence, for James was never said to have much regard 
fdr poetry: he Was to be flattered only by adopting bis 
religion. 

Times were n6w changed : Dryden was no longer the 
court -poet, and was to look back for support to his fbrtii^r 
ti^de; and having waited about two years, either con- 
sidering himself as discountenanced by the publick, or 
pterhaps expecting a second Revolution, he produced D(M 
Sebastian in 1690; and in the next lour yedrs four dramail 
ifrore. 

In 1693 appeared a ne^ version of JuVenal and Persitfi. 
(3ff Juvenal he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, arid 
sixteenth satires; and of Persiusthe whole work. Oii tbift 
occasion he introduced his two sons to the publick, as 
iidfdelings of the Muses. The fottrteenth of Juv^tial WM 

, * All Dryden's biographers have misdated this poem, which Mr. 
Mali>ne*s more accurate researches pfoVe to ha\e been published on tha 
4|i of October, 1689. C. 
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mi work of John, and the seventh of Charles Drjden. 
He prefixed a very mnple prel'acc, in the fonn or n dfdi- 
cstion, to Lord Dorset; and there fflves an nccoinil tiF the 
design which he had once I'ormcd to write an cpictt poem 
on the actions either of Arthur or the Black Prince. He 
considered die epick as necessarily i:icluding some kind of 
supernatural agency, and had imagined a new kind nf con- 
test between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that each might he reprpsented zealous for his 
charge, without any intended ojiposition to the purposes of 
the Supreme Being, of which all created minds must irt 
part be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celesthd inter* 
position thai ever was formed. The surprizes ami terror* 
of enchanlments, which have succeeded to the intriguei 
and oppositions of Pagan deities, afford very siriking 
scenes, and open a »ast extent to the imagination; but, as 
Boilenu observes (and Boileau will be seldom found inis^ 
taken), with this incurable delect, that, in a contest be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, we know at the beginning whicli i-' 
is to prevail; foi this reason we follow Rtnaldo to the ett^' 
chanted wood with more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difHcul^^ 
wljich yet he would perhaps have had address enough to 
surmount. In a war justice can be but on one side; and» 
to enlide the hero to the protection of nngeU, he must figitt 
in defence of indubitable rij^ht. Yet some of the celentiBl 
beings, thus opposed to each other, must liave been repre* 
aented as delending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reiiBonably to \ui 
lamented. It would doubtless have improved our numbers, 
and enlarged our language; and might perhaps have con- 
tributed by pleasing instructions to rectify our opinions^ 
and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indispensable condition of such 
an undertaking, a publick sti|>end, was not likely in theoC 
times to be obtained. Riches were not become familiar U 
bb; nor had the nation yet learnetl to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackniore with stealing; •' only,* 
Htja he, " the guardian angels of kingdoms were ninchineB 
** too ponderous for him lo manage." 
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In 169i9 he began the most laborious and difficdt of 
ill' bis worksy the translation of Virgil ; from which be 
borrowed two months, that he might turn ** Fresnoy's.^ 
•*Art of Painting" into English prose. The preface,., 
^ich he boasts to have written in twelve mornings, ex- , 
liibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a miscel- 
laneous collection of critical remarks, such as cost a mind . 
itored like hiK no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he published his version of the works of VirgiU 
and, that no opportunity of profit might be lost, dedicated 
the Pastorals to the Lord Clifibrd, the Georgicks to the 
Earl of Chesterfield, and the iEneid to the Earl of Mul- 
grave. This oeconomy of flattery, at once lavish i(nd dis*' 
creet, did not pass without observation. 

This translation was censured by Milbourne, a clergy- 
nan, styled, by Pope, <* the fairest of criticks,'' because 
he exhibited his own version to be compared with that, 
which he condemned. 

. His last work was his Fables, published in consequence, 
aft is supposed, of a contract now in the hands of Mr. Ton* 
ton : by which he obliged himself, in consideration of three 
hundred pounds, to finish for the press ten thousand 
verses. 

In this volume is comprised the well-known ode on St. 
Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter communicated 
to Dr. Birch, he spent a fortnight in composmg and cor- 
recting. But what is this to the patience and diligence of 
Boileau, whose Equivoque^ a poem of only three hundred 
and forty-six lines, took from his life eleven months to 
write it, and three years to revise it? 

Part of his book of Fables is the first Iliad in English, 
intended as a specimen of a version of the whole. Con- 
sidering into what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
cannot but rejoice that this project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end to 
di his schemes and labours. On the 1st of May, 1701, 
baving been some time, as he tells us^ a cripple in his 
limbs, he died, in Gerard-street, of a mortification in 
liis leg. 

. There is extant a wild story relating to some vexatious 
events that happened at his funeral, which, at the end of 
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Gon;»reve*s Life, by a writer of I know not wliat credit,. ■ 
are lliun related, us I find the account transferred to u bio- 
grapliicHJ dictionary.* 

" Mr. Dryden dying on the Wetlncsdny morning. Dr. 
" Tltnmas Sprat, then Bishop of Rochester nnd Dean of 
" Westminster, sent the next day to the Lady Elizabeth 
'* Hownrd, Mr. Dryden's widow, tliat he would niak& 
"a present of the ground, which was forty pounds, with 
" all the other Abbey-fees. The Loril Halifax hkewise 
*' sent to the Lady Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her 
*' 8itn, that, if they would give him Icavi; to bury Mr. 
" Dryden, he would inter him with a gentleman's private 
" funeral, and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds on a 
" moimment in the Abbey; which, as they had no reason 
" to refuse, they accepted. On the Satui'day following the 
" company came ; the corpse was put into a. velvet hearse ; 
" and eighteen mourning coaches, filled with company, 
" attended. When they were just ready to move, the 
" Lord JefTcries, son of the Lord Chancellor Jefferies, with 
" some of his rakish companitms, coining by, asked whose 
"funeral it was: and being told Mr. Dryden's, he said, 
" ' What, shall Dryden, the greatest honour and ormiment 
"' of the nation, be buried after this privare manner! No, 
" 'gentlemen, let all tliat loved Mr. Dryden, and honour 
" 'his memory, alight nnd join witli me in gaining my lady's 
"'consent to let me have the honour of his interment, 
" 'which shall be after another manner than this; and ! 
" ' will be&tow a thousand pounds on a. monument In the 
" ' Abbey for him.' The gentlemen in the coaches, not 
" knowing of the Bishop of Rochester's favour, nor of the 
" Lord Halirax.'s generous design (they both having, out 
*' of respect to the family, enjoined the Lady Elizabeth 
" and her son to keep their favour concealed to the world, 
" and let it pass for their own cxpence), readily came out 
" of their coaches, and attended Lord JeSl'ries up to the 
" lady's bedside, who was then sick. He repeate<I the 
"purport of what he had before said ; but she absolutely 
*' refusing, he fell on his knees, vowing never to rise till 
" his request was granted. The rest of the company by 
" his desire kneeled also ; and the lady, being under a 

* Tliii itory ha> bren traced \o iu tourer, and cl«ar1y proved to be 
a fibricatiaii, by Mr. Malnne. Sm Malonc'i Life, 347. 
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"■•utfdon BHrprize, fainted away. As stK>n as she recatetfA' 
•her speech, she cried, No, no. Enough, gentlemen, 
■* replied he; my lady is very good; she says, Go, go. 
" She repeated her former words with all her strength, but 
•* In VBin, for her feeble voice was lost in iheir ncclnmations 
"rf joy; and the Lord JefFcries ordered the henrscmen to 
"earry the corpse to Mr. Russel's, nn undertaker in 
■• Cheapside, and leave it there till he should send order* 
" for the embalment, which, be added, should be after the 
" royal manner. His directions were obeyed, the com- 
**pany dispersed, and Lady Elizabeth and Iier nnn r^ 
" tnalned inconsolable. The next day Mr. Charles Dry- 
"den waited on the Lord Halifax and the Bishop, to 
** excuse his mother and himself, by relating the real truth. 
*• But neither his Lordship nor the Bishop would admit 
'*of any plea: especially the latter, who had the Abbey 
" lighted, the ground opened, the choir attendinfj, an 
" anthem ready set, and himBelf waiting for some lime 
" without any corpse to bury. The undertaker, after three 
'* duys' expectance of orders for emhnlnient without receiv- 
" ing any, waited on the Lord Jefferies ; who, pretending 
•* ignorance of the ninJier, turned it off with an ill-natured 
"jest, saying, that those who observed theorders of adrunken 
" frotick deserved no better ; that he remembered nothing 
'• at all of it ; and that he might do what he pleased with 
" the corpse. Upon this, the undertaker waited upon 
" the Lady Elizabeth and her son, and threatened to 
" bring the corpse home, and set it before the door. 
•* They desired a day's respite, which was granted. Mr, 
'* Charles Dryden wrote a handsome letter to the Lord 
" Jefferies, who returned it with this cool answer: ' That 
" ' he knew nothintj of the matter, and would be troubled 
" 'no more about it." He then addressed the Lord Hali- 
" fax and the bishop of Rochester, who absolutely refused 
" to do any thing in it. In this distress Dr. Garth sent 
" for the corpse to the College of Physicians, and pro- 
" posed a funeral by subscription, to which himself sets 
" most noble example. At last a day, about three weeks 
'• after Mr. Dryden's decease, was appointed for the intcr- 
" ment. Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration, at 
" the College, over the corpse; which was attended to the 
" Abjicy by a numerons train of coaches. Whm the fune*- 
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**""tal Was ever, Mr. Charles Drycien eent a challenge to 
" the Lord JefieHcs, who, refusing to answer ir, he Bent 
'* aeveriil others, and went often himseir; but could neither 
"get a letter detivereil, nor admittance to speak to liim; 
" which Eo incensed him, that he resolved, since liis Lord- 
" ship refused to Rnswer him like a gentleman, that he 
" would watch an opportunity to meet and fif;lit of['-hand> 
'* though with all the rules of honour; which his Lnrdihip 
" hearing, left the town : and Mr. Charles Drydeii could 
*' never have the satisfaction of meeting hitn, thou^rh be 
" Gouirht it till his death with the utmost application." 

This story I once intended to omit, as it appears with 
so great evidence ; nor have 1 met with any contirmation, 
but in a letter of Farquhar; and he only relates that the 
funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and confused • 

Supposinj^ the story true, we may remark, lltat the 
gradual change of manners, though imperceptible in the 
process, appears great when different times, and those not 
very distant, are compared. If at this time a young 
drunken Lord should interrupt the pompous regularity of 
a magnificent funeral, what would be the event, but that 
he would be justled out of the way, and compelled to be 
qniet? If he should thrust himself into an house, he 
would be sent roughly away ; and, what is yet more to the 
honour of the present time, I believe that those who had 
subscribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would 
not, for such an accident, have withdrawn their contri- 
bMtions.t 

• An earlier account of Drydcn's fiuieml than ihat above elt«I, 
though withnut ihe circnmsiancca thai preceded il, i» given bv EdivaVit 
WnrH, who, in his London Spy, pulilishcl in I706, rrlites, ihiK 6n 
the Occasion ihere was n |«rrortnanM at solemn Musick at the Oillege, 
and iliat aL \he procession, which himielf taw, standing at ihe end of 
Chancery-lane, Fleet Street, ihere was a concert oi' hanilioya and 
t(uiii|ielii. The day of Dryden's inlermenl, he says, was Monday the 
ISih nf May, whirh. orrording lo Johnson, was tHelie days ufier lii« 
decease, and ihews how tong his funer-il Was in suspense. Ward ktTFw 
nft that Ihe enp^nee of it was defiaytd by tnhicriplion; bnl comi^i- 
ments Lord JetTeries for 10 pioiis an nndenaking. Heal o says, that 
(he eause of Dryden's death wa< an InHammaiion in his toe, occa- 
iloned by the flesh growing over the nail, which being iieglwltd prw- 
diiced a mortification in hi< Tep. H. 

t In the Htj^ttrr of tHe College of Phyi'teians, li the following 
Enti7: "Mays, 1700. Comiiiis Ceasoriit ordiniHtl. Atfherequeit 
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f ■ He was Inirtod among ihe pocls in WcstminMCT AMioy^ 
vbcrc, though ihe Duke of Newcastle lind, in a general 
I (kxlication pnfixed by Congrevc to Iiis dramatick workE, 
I accepted tbnnks for Iiib intention to erecting liim a monii- 
ttK'iit, lie lay long without distinction, till the Diike of 
k Biicfcingliamshire aave hint a tablet, inscribed only witt» 
hlbenanieof DHYDCN. 

I He married the Lady Eli/.ibeili Howard, daughter of 

' the Eorl of llerkithire, witli ci re um stance*, according lo^ 

' the satire imputed to Loixl J-omers, not very honourable 

to either parly; by her he had three sons, Charles, John, 

and Henry. Charles was usher of the palace to Pope 

Clement ihuXllh. ; and, visiting England in 1704, wa» 

I , drowned in an attempt to swlni across the Thames at 

I Windsor. 

' John was author of a comctly called The Husband his 

. CM'n Cuckold. He is said to huvc died at Rome. Henry 

entered into some religious order. It is some proof of 

Dryden's sincerity in his second religion, that he taught it 

, to his sons. A man, conscious of hypocritical protWHion 

■ in himself, is not likely to convert otherii; and, as his suns 

were qualilicd in ISd.'t to appear among the translators of 

I Juvenal, they mu«t have been caught some religion before 

tbcir liither's change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any account; of 
his mind, the portrait which has been left by Congreve, 
who knew him with great familiarity, is such as adds our 
love of his manner!* to our admiration of his genius. " He 
*' was," we are told, " of a nature exceedingly humane 
** and compassionate, ready to forget injuries, and capable 
** of a sincere reconciliation with those who had offendetl 
" him. His friendship, where he professed it, went be- 
*'yond his professions. He was of a very easy, of very 
"pleasing access; but somewhat slow, and, as it were 
" difHdent, in his advances to others: he had that in 
*• nature which abhorred intrusion into any society «hat- 
•' ever. He was therefore less known, and consecjucntly 

*' of ieveral jierinns nf qiialiiy, ihat Mr. Dryden miglit lie cartiwl from 
" Ihe College of PhyBiciani 10 be inicrreil al W eilniinsier. it wa» 

■" aiuiiiiiioiisly jiranlcd by the PresHJcnl aiir] CensiiM." 
Thi»«nUy ii not calcujaied Id afford any credit 

«(rnii>g LonI JeS'Eriet. R. 
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*' his character becnme more liable to misapprehensions 
"and misrepresentations: he was %'ery iiiodi'st, and very 
" easily to be discountenanced in his approaches to his 
** equals or superiors. As his readiiiir hnd been very ex- 
" tensive, so was he very happy iti a memory tenacious of 
" every thing that he hiid read. He was not more possess- 
" ed of knowledffc than he was communicative of it ; but 
*' then his communication was by no means pedantlck, or 
" imposed upon the ccnversaiiiin, but just such, and went 
*' so li>r, as, by the natural turn of tiie conversation in 
" which lie was engaged, it was necessarily promoted or 
*' required. He was extremely ready and gentle in his 
"correction of the errors of any writer who thought fit to 
" consult him, and full as ready and patient to admit the 
" reprehensions of others, in respect of his own oversights 
*' or misiakes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected 
but the fondness of friendship; and to hiivc excited that 
fondness in such a mind is no small degree of praise. The 
ths))iisition of Dryden, however, is shewn in this character 
rather as it exhibited itself in cursory conversation, than 
as it opciated on the more important parts of life. Hiii 
placability and his friendship indeed were solid virtues ; but 
courtesy and good-humour are often fimnd with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well, has told us 
no more, the rest must be collected as it can from other 
testimonies, and particularly from those uuticci which 
Dryden has very Uberally given us of himself. 

'J'hc modesty which maile him so slow to advance, and 
so easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion of defi- 
cient merit or unconsciousness of his own value: he ap- 
])ears to h.ive known In its whole extent, the dignity of his 
own character, and to have set a very high value on his 
own powers and performunccs. He girobably did not ofler 
his conversation, because he expected it to be solicited; 
And he retired from a cold reception, not submissive but 
indignant, with such deference of his own greatness as 
made him unwilling to expose It to neglect or violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with osten- 
tatiousness; he is diligent enough to remind tile world of 
4iis merit, and expresses with very little scruple his high 
|>itiiun of his own powers; but his self commendations 
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•r» reod iritboiil » 
mnd lovo bis frankni 

Tfadirion, however, has not allowed thit his confidenOe " 
m himitdr exempted him from jealousy of others. He h 
■ccuBed of envy and Insidiausness ; and is particularly 
charged wiili inciting Creech to tranalale Horace, that he 
■niglit lose the reputation which Lucretius had given him. 

or this charge we immediately discover that it is merely I 
conjectural; the purpose was such as no man would co 
few; nnd a. crime that admits no proofi why should 1 
believe f 

He has been describMl as mafjisterifllly presiding over ' 
the younger writers, and ns.sutning ihe dibtrihution of poe- 
tical tiune ; but he who excels has a right to teach, and he 
whose judgment is incontestible mny without usurpation 
examine nnd decide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise and instruct? ■ 
btK there is reason to bilieve that his cummunlcalJon was 
rather useful than enteriiiining. He declares of himself- 
that he was saturnine, and not one of those whose sprightly 
awnings diverted company; and one of his ccnsuiers makes 
him say, 

Nor wine nor love oimld eve* kc me gay ; 
I To willing tired, 1 kiievv not what id say. 

There nre men whose powers operate only at leisure and 
in retirement, and whose intellectual vigour deserts them 
tn conversation ; whom merriment confuses, and objection 
disconcerts; whose bashfulness restrains their exertion, 
and suffers them not to speak till the lime of speaking is 
past; or whose attention to their own character makes them 
tmwilling to utter at hazard what has not been considered, 
and cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vain to 
search or to guess the cause. He certainly wanted neither 
sentiments nor language; bis intellectual treasures were 
great, though they were locked up from his own use. 
*• His thoughts," when he wrote, " flowed in upon him so 
** fast, thnt his only care was which to chuse, and which 
** to reject." Such rapidity of composition naturally 
promises a flow of talk; yet we must be content to believe 
what an enemy says of him, when he Ilkewwe soys it of 
htmsdE But, whatever was his character as a companioDt 
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k appears lliat he livetl in ramiliarily with the highest ptr- 
Bons of his time. It it rciated l>y Cai'te of the Duke «f 
Ormond, that he used often to pass a niglit wlih Dryden, 
and those with whom Dryden consorted : who tiiey were, 
Carle has not told, but certainly the convivinl tabia >t 
which Oi'mond sat was not surrounded with u plebeian 
■Ociety. He was indeed reproached with boasting ol' his 
bmiliarity with the great : and Horace will support him in 
the opinion, that to please superiors is not the lowesl. kind 
«f merit. 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by 
the means. Favour is not always gained by pood actient 
or laudable qualities. Caresses and preferments are often 
bestowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of ples- 
ture, or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never b««p 
charrrcd with any personal agency unwoi thy of a good ch»- 
rscier : he abetted vice and vanity only with his pen. One 
of his enemies has accused him of lewdness in his convor- 
sation; but, if accusation without proof be credited, who 
shall be innocent? 

His works afford too many examples of dissoJnte licen- 
tJousnees and abject adulation; but they were probably, 
like his merriment, artificial and constrained ; the et&ct> 
«f study and meditation, and his trade rather than bb 
pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can deli- 
berately pollute itself with ideal wickedness for ihe saka of 
ipreading the contagion in society, 1 wish not to conceal 
or excuse the depravity. — Such degradation of the dignity 
of genius, tuch abuse of superlative abilities, cannot be 
contemplated but with grief and indignation. What coa- 
•olatJoa can be had, Dryden has afTorded by Uving to re- 
pent, and to testify his repeiilance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want exnmplfa 
among his predecessors, or coni|>anions among his coD- 
temporaries; but, in the meanness and servility of hypw- 
bolicut adulation, 1 know not whether, ttince the duy> in 
which the Roman emperors were deific<l, he has been erar 
equalled, except by Afra Biho in an addre^ to Eleanor 
Gwyn. When once he lias undertaken the task of praiw, 
. m^m no longer retains sbamc in himself, nor supposes it in 
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I>is pniron. As many odoriferous bodies are observed to 
diSusc perfumes from yenr to year, without sensiblt: till 
nution of bulk or weight, be appears never to linve ii 
poverislied his mint of flattery by his expenccs, howev*r 
lavish. He bad all the forms of excellence inlelleclual and 
moral, combined in bis mind, with endless vnrration; and, 
when be bud scnttered on the hero of the day the (golden 
shower of wit and virtne, be Imd ready tor bim, whom be 
wished to court on llic morrow, new wit and viriue with 
another stamp. Of liiis kind of meanness be never t-eenis 
Co decline (he practice, or lament the necessity: he cor- 
•iders the great as entitled tu rncominslick homage, nnd 

I brings praise rather ns a tribute than ii {^ift, more deli^hied 
with tlie fertility of bis invention, than mortified by the 

/ prostitution of bis judgment. It is indeed not certain, that 
on these occasions his judgment much rebelled agnin^t hh 
interest. There are minds which easily sink into submit- 
sion, that look on' grandeur with umlistinguisbing rere- 
rence, and discover no defect where there ii elevution of 
rank and affluence of riches. 

Willi his praises of others and of himself is always inier- 
Hiinglcd a strain of discontent nnd lamentation, » sullen 
growl of resentment, or n querulous murmur of distren. 
His works are under-valued, bis merit is unrewarded, and 
•• be bus few thanks to pay bis stars that he was born among 
" Englishmen." To his criiicks he is sometimes con- 
temptuous, sometimes resentful, aud sometimes Gubmissive. 
The writer who ibinks bis works formed for duration, mis- 

'' takes his interest when be mentions bis enemies. He d^ 
grades his own dignity by shewing that be was afftciefi by 
their censures, and gives lasting importance tu namcs^ 
which, left to themsclvi's, would vanisii from remembrance 
From this principle Dryden did not often depart ; bis com- 
plaiuts are for the greater part genenil ; he seldom jiolliites 
his pages with an adverse name. He condeacendwl in- 
deed to a controversy with Settle, in which he perhaps may 
be considered rather as assaulting than repelling ; and since 
Settle is sunk into oblivion, his bbel remains injurious only 
to himself. 

Among answers to critlcks, no poetical attacks, or alter- 
>catiuns, arc to be included ; they are like oibcr poems, tfiu- 
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aions of genius, produced as much to obtain praise as to 
obviate censure. These Dryden practised, and in these 
he excelled, 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milboume, he has made 
mention in the Preface of his Fables. To the censure of 
Collier, whose remarks may he rather termetl admonitions 
than criticisms, he makes little reply ; being, at the age of 
■isty-eight, attentive to better things than the claps of a 
playhouse. He complains of Collier's rudeness, and tbe 
" horse-play of his raillery;" and asserts, that " in many 
** places he has perverted by his glosses the meaning" of 
nhat he censures; but in other things he confesses that be 
is justly taxed ; and says with great calmness and candour, 
" I have pleadeil guilty to all thoughts or expressions of 
" mine that can be truly accused of obscenity, immoraiily, 
" or profaneness, and retract them. If he be my enemy, 
" let him triumph ; if he be my friend, he will be glad d" 
*' my repentance." Yet as our best dispositions are imper- 
fect, he left standing in the same book a reflection on Col- 
lier of great asperity, and indeed of more asperity than wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy by the poem 
oiAbsalam and Athiiophel, which " he thinks a tittle hard 
" upon his fanatick patrons;" and charges him with bor- 
rowing the plan of his Arthur from the Preface to Juvenal, 
" tliough he had," says he, " the baseness not to acknow- 
" ledge his benefactor, but instead of it to traduce nie in a 
" libel." 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a Satire 
Upon iVit ; in which, having lamented the exuberance of 
fiiW wit and the deficiency of true, he proposes that all 
wit should be re-coined before it is current, and appoints 
masters of assay who shall reject all that is light or debaced. 

Tis true, ihat when the coarie and woriiiiesj dross 
Is purg'd owav, there will be mighty iosj ; 
E»'n Congnve, Southern, manlj Wycherly, 
When thus icfin'd will grierous luR'erer* be. 
Into ihc mtlting pot when Dryden comes. 
What horrid tiench will rise, what noisome riimes! 
Mow will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, 
And wicked mixture, shall be purg'd away I 

staods the passage in the last edition ; but in the 
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original there were was an abatement of ,the censure, be* 
ginning thus: 

Bnt what remains will be so pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the most severe. 

Blnckmore, finding the censure resented, and the civility 
disregarded, ungenerously omitted the softer part. Such 
variations discover a writer who consults his passions more 
than his virtue ; and it may be reasonably supposed that 
Drydcn imputes his enmity to its true cause. 

Of M ilbourne he wrote only in general terms, such lis 
are always ready at the call of anger, whether just or not: 
a short extract will be sufficient. ^' He pretends a quarrel 
" to me, that I have fallen foul upon priesthood ; if I have, 
*< I am only to ask pardon of good priests, and am afhud 
^* his share of the reparation will come to little. Let hiih 
^^ be satisfied that he shall never be able to force himself 
*^ upon me for an adversary; I contemn him too much to 
^^ enter into competition with him. 

'* As for the rest of those who have written against me, 
** they are such scoundrels that they deserve not the least 
'^ notice to be taken of them. Blackmore and Milboume 

are only distinguished from the crowd by being remem* 

bercd to their infamy." 

Dryden indeed discovered, in many of his writings, an 
affected r.nd absurd malignity to priests and priesthood, 
which naturally raised him many enemies, and which was 
sometimes as unseasonably resented as it w^as exerted. 
Trapp is angry that he calls the sacrificer in the Georgicks 
" The Holy Butcher:" the translation is not indeed ridi- 
culous; but Trapp's anger arises from his zeal, not for 
the author, but the priest; as if any reproach of the follies 
of Paganism could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed by Lang- 
baine, and I think by Brown, to a repulse which he sufc 
fered when he solicited ordination ; but he denies, in the 
Preface to his Fables, that he ever designed to enter into 
the Church ; and such a denial he would not have hazarded, 
if be could have been convicted of falsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great distance 
from irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no ex- 
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cepfion to tLis observation. His wiititi/rg txliibit many 
passajres, whicJi, with all tlie allowance that can be made 
for cliaracteis and occasions, are sucli as piety would not 
have admitted, and sucli as uiay vitiate liglit and unprin- 
cipled minds. But there Is no reason for supposing tlial 
lie disbelieved the religion which he disobeyed. He forgot 
bid duty rather ttiaii disowned it. His tendency to pro- 
funeness is the efFect of levity, negligence, and loose con- 
versation, witb a desire of uccommodating himself to the 
corruption of the times, by venturing to be wicked as iar as 
he durst. When he professed liimseif a convert to Popery, 
he did not pretend to have received any new conviction of 
tlie fundamental doctrines of Ciiristinnily. 

The persecution of crilicks was not the worst of his 
vexations ; he was much more disturbed by the importtmt- 
ties of want. Ills complaints of poverty are so frequently 
repeated, either with the dejection of weakness sinking in 
helpless misery, or the indignation of merit claiming its 
tribute from mankind, that it is impossible not to detest 
the age which could impose on such a man the necessity of 
such solicitations, or not to despise the man who could 
submit to such solicitations without necessity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or his own imprudence, 
I am afraid that the greatest part of his life was passed in 
exigences. Such outcries were surely never uttered but in 
severe pain. Of his supplies or his expcnces no probable 
estimate can now be made. Except the salary of the 
Laureat, to which King James added the office of Historio- 
grapher, perhaps with some additional emoluments, hjs 
whole revenue seems to have been casual ; and it is well 
known that he seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. 
Hope is always liberal; and they that trust her promises 
make Ultie scruple of revelling to-day on the profits of the 
morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great ; and of ilic pro- 
duce of his other works very little intelligence can be had. 
By discoursing with the late amiable Mr, Tonson, I could 
not find that any memorials of the transactions between 
his predecessor and Dryden had been preserved, except 
the [iillowing papers: 

*' I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, Ksq. or 
"order, on the 25th of March, IG99, ihe sum of two 
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•* hundrml and fifty guinees, in consideration often thoa- 
" sand verses, which the said John Dryden, &q. is to d»- 
•* liver to nic Jacob Tonson, when finished, whereof sevea 
*' thousand five hundred verses, more or less, are already 
*> in the said Jacob Tonson's possession. And I do heret^ 
** farther promise, anti engage myself, to make up ihe said 
" Him of two hundred and fifty guineas three hundred 
** pounds sterling to the said John Dryden, Esq. his exe- 
** cutors, administrators, or assigns, at the beginning of 
•* the second impression of the said ten thousand verses. 

" Jn witness whereof I have hereunto set Diy hand anJI 
•• seal, this 20lb <lay of March, 169|. 

" Jacob Tonsom. 
** Sealed and delivered, being first 
" duly sismpt, pursuant to the 
" acts of parliament for that pur- 

" pose, in the presence of •! 

" Ben, Portlock, 
*' Will. Conokeve. 

" March 24, 1698. 
" Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonson the sum of two 
*' hundreti sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings, in pursuance 
*' of an agreement for ten thousand verses, to be delivered 
" by me to the said Jacob Tonson, whereof I have already 
'* delivered to him about seven thousand five hundred, more 
'• or Jess ; he the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to make 
*' up the foresaid sum of two hundred sixty-eight pounds 
•* fifteen shillings three hundred pounds, at the beginnings 
" of the second impression of the foresaid ten thousand' 
" verses; 

** I say, received by me 

" John Drydeh.. 
" Witness, Charles Dryden." 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at l/. Is. 6d, is 268/. ISj. 

It is manifest, from the jjates of this contract, that it r^ 
htes to the volume of Fables, which contains about twelve 
thousand verses, and for which therefore the payment must 
have been afterwards enlarged. 

1 have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which 
he desirei Tonion to bring him money, to ^wy for a watdi 
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which be bad ordered for his son, and which the maker 
would not leave without the price. 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. 
Diydea had probably no recouree in his exigences but to his 
bookseller. The particular clmracter of Tonson I do not 
know ; but the general conduct of traders was much less 
liberal in those times than in our own ; their views were 
narrower, and their manners grosser. To the mercantile 
ruggedneas of that race, the delicacy of the poet was some- 
times exposed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had 
cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 
one day, when he visited Dryden, they heard, as they were 
conversing, another person entering the house. " This," 
said Dryden, " is Tonson. You will take care not to de- 
" part before he goes away : for I have not completed the 
" sheet which I promised him ; and if you leave nie un- 
*' protected, I must suffer all the rudeness to which his 
** resentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewai-ds he obtained for his poems, besides the 
payment of the bookseller, cannot be known. Mr. Derrick^ 
who consulted some of his relations, was informed that hip 
Fables obtained five hundred pounds from the Dutchess of 
Ormond; a present not unsuitable to the magnificence of 
ihat splendid iamily; and he quotes Moyle, as relating 
&at tbrty pounds were paid by a musical society for the 
use of jilexaiider's FeaU. 

In those days the ceconomy of government was yet un- 
settled, and the payments of the Exchequer were dilatory 
and unceitain; of this disorder there is reason to believe that 
the Laureat sometimes felt the effects ; for, in one of his Pr^ 
&ce8 he complains of those, who, beinj; intrusted with the 
distribution of the Prince's bounty, suffer those that de- 
pend upon it to languish in penury. 

Of his petty h>ibitt> or slight amusements, tradition h^p 
yetained little. Of the only two men wJiom I have found 
(o whom he was personally known, one told me, that at 
tbe house which he trequented, called Will's Coftee-lioust^ 
tbe ap|>eal upon any hterory dispute was made to him ; and 
the other related, that his armed chair, which in the winter 
had a settled and prescriptive place by the fire, was in the 
r placed in tbe balcony, and that he called the two 
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places bis viiiter and his snnimer seul. 
telli^ence which his two survivors afTorded mc. 

One of his opinionii will do him no honour in the jire- 
sent age, though in his own time, at least in the beginning 
<X it, he was far from having it confined to himself. He 
pul great confidence in the prognoslicntions of judidal as- 
trology. In the Appendix to the Life of Congreve is a 
narrative of some of hta predictions wonderfully fulfilled ; 
but I know not the writer's nicnns of information, or cha- 
racter of vtracity. That he hud the configurations of the 
horoscope In his mind, and considered them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he docs not forbear to hint. 

Thculliiost ninlice of iheslara is pail. — 
Now frrT|urnt trinei the lisppicr llgbls amimg, 

Aiid high-rais'd Jorr, (imn hU dark prison t'reeil, 
Tboie wcighls took oiT that on liia planet living. 

Will gloTiously tliu new-laid works socccfd. 

He has elsewJierc shewn his attention to the planetarjl 
powers; and in the pretiicc lo his Fables has endeavoured! 
obliquely to justify his superstition by attributing the sam«l 
to some of the AncienU. The letter, added to this narra' 
tive, leaves no doubt of his notions or practice. 

So slight and so scanty is the knowledge which I hart"! 
been able to collect concerning the private life and domes- f 
tick manners of a man whom every English generation 4 
mtist mention with reverence aa a critick and a poet. 

DRYDEN may be properly considered as the father i 
English criticism, as th;: ivriter who first taught us to de^fl 
termine upon principles tiic merit of composition. Of ou&l 
former poets, the greatest dramatist wrote witjjout rules, 
conducted tlirungli life and nature by a genius that rarely 
misled, and r;irely deserted him. Of the rest, those who 
knew the laws of propriety had neglected to teach them. 

Two Arts of English Poetry were written in the days of 
Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which something 
might be learncil, and a few hints had been given by Jon- 
son and Cowley ; but Dryden's Essay on Dramatick Poetry ^ 
was the lirst regular and valuable treatise on the art of^ 
writing. 

He who, having formed Iiis opinions in the present agcl 
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of English literature, turns buck to pemsc this diatoguc, 
will not perhaps find much increase of kiiowiedj^c, or much 
novelty of instruction ; but he is to remember that critical 
principles were then in the hnnds of a few, who had gnihered 
them partly from the Ancients, and partly from the Ittdians 
and French, The structure of draraatick poems was then 
not generally understood. Audiences applauded by in- , 
stinct ; and poets perhaps often pleased by ohances___. .__ 

A writer «ho obtains his full purpose loses himself in 
his own lustre. Of an opinion which is no Jongor doubled, 
the evidence ceases to be examined. Of an art universally 
practised, the first teacher Is forgotten. Learning once , 
made popular is no longer learning; it has the appearance \ 
of something which we have besloived upon ourselves, as | 
the dew appears to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport our- 
selves to his time, and examine what were the wants of his 
contemporaries, and what were his means of supplying 
them. That which is easy at one time was dlflicult at 
another. Dryden at least imported his science, and gave 
his country what it wanted before; or rather, he imported 
only the materials, and manufactured them by his own 
skill. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his first essays of 
criticism, wriltcn when ho was yet a timorous candidate for 
reputation, and therefore laboured with that diligence which 
he might allow himself somewhat to remit, when his name 
gave sanction to hU positions, and his awo of the publick 
was abated, partly by custom, and partly by success. It 
will not bo easy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatise so artfully variegated with succes.sive representa- 
tions of opposite probabilities, so enlivened with imagery, 
so brightened with illustrations. His portraits of the Eng- 
lish dramatists are wrought with great spirit and diligence. 
TJie account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpetual 
model of GDcomiastick criticism; exact without minuteness, 
and lolly without exaggeration. The praise lavished by 
Longinus, on the attestation of the heroes of Marathon, 
by Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is 
exhibited a character, so extensive in its comprehension, 
«nd so curious in its limitations, that nothing can be added, 
diminished, or reformed; nor can the editors and tujlwuvw* 
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of Shskspeare, in oil their emulntion of reverence, boast 
of mucli more than of havlug dlffuseti and paraphrased thii 
epiCome of excellence, of havinj^ changed Dryden'a gold 
for ba§Gr metal, of lower value, though of greater bulk. 

Id this, and in all his other essays on the same subject, 
the criticism of Drydcn is the criticism of a poet; not a 
{dull collection of theorems, nor a rude detection of faulty 
; which perhaps the censor was not able to have committed; 
but a gay and vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled 
with instruction, and where the author proves hb right of 
judgment by his power of perform an ce. 

The diderent nmuner aiid effect with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
dearly exempUficd than in the performance! of Kymer and 
Drydcn. It was saitl of a dispute between two mathemati^ 
ciens, " malim cum Scaligero errare, quam cum Clavio 
" recte sapere ;" that " it was more eligible to go wrong 
" with one, than right with the other." A tendency of the 
same kind every mind must feel at the perusal of Dryden'g 
pre&ces and Rymer's discourses. With Dryden we ore 
wandering iu quest of Truth ; whom we find, if we find 
her at all, drest in the graces of elegance ; and, if we misi 
her, the labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we are led 
only through fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without 
taking a nearer, takes a rougher way ; every step iij to be 
msde through thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we 
meet her, appears repulsive by her mien, and ungracefid 
by her habit, Dryden'a criticism has the majesty of a queco^ 
Rymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of Poetry, 
and enlarged or rectified hia notions, by experience per- 
patually increoaing, he had his mind stored with prbiciplea 
■nd observations ; he poured out his knowledge with litde 
htbour; for of labour, notwithstanding the multiplicity of 
hts productions, there is suthcient reason to suspect that he 
was not a lover. To write con amore, with fondness tor the 
employment, with pei^ietual touches and retouches, with ibk 
willingness to take leave of his own idea, and an unwearied 
pursuit of unattainable perfection, was, I think, no part <J 
bis character. 

His criticism may be considered ns general or occaatonaL. 
ht bis general prec^ts, which depend upon the nature of 
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tUngs, and tbc structure of the human mind, be ntajr 
doubtless be aalely recommended to tlie conhdence of tbt 
reader; but htn occasiunal and particulnr positions v/ae 
•ometlmes interested, sametinies negligent, and sometimes 
oapriciouE. It is not without reason that Trapp, speaking 
of the praises which he bestows or Palamon and Arcitet 
■ays, " Noviiuus judicium Urydeni de poeniate quodam 
" Chaucer], pulchro sane illo, et admodum laudando, 
" uimirum quod non modo verc epicum sit, sed Iliada 
** stiam atque /Gueada a;quet, imo supereL Sed novimm 
" eodem tempore viri illlus maximi non semper accuratis- 
" simas esse ceiisuras, nee ad severissimam critices normam 
*'ciactas: iilo judico id pleramque optimum est, quod 
'^nunc prse manibus hnbet, ct in quo nunc occiipatur." 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. I-Iis 
defence and desertion of dramatick rhyme is generally 
known. Speiice, in his remarks on Pope's Odyssey, pro- 
duces what he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Drydeu's preface to the ^neid, in favour of translating tax 
epick poem into blank verse; but be forgets that when Iiis 
author attempted the IlJad, some years afterwards, he de- 
parted from his own decision, and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any licence to 
di^nd, he is not very scrupulous about what he asserts, 
mor very cautious, if the present purpose be served, not 
to entangle himself in his own sophistries. But, when all 
■Tta are exhausted, like other hunted animals, he some- 
tintes stands at bay; when he cannot disown the grossness 
of one of his plays, he declares that he knows not any law 
that prescribes morahty to a cooiick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not always 
to be trusted. His parallel of the versification of Ovid 
with that of Clandian has been very jusdy censured by 
8ewel.* His comparison of the first line of Virgil with the 
first of Statins is not happier. Virgil, he says, is solt and 
gentle, and would have thought Statius mad, if he had 

^h^rd him thundering out 

^^^^E Qua iDperimiKisiio niolei gemlnaia colosso. 

^^^Ktius perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to exag- 
gentioa somewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly Virgil 
' PrcTacc lo Ond'i Meumorphotei. Dt.J. 
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would have been Ion hasty, if he had cnitdenincd him tot 
straw for one souuding line. Drydt'u wanted an iiistni)ce» 
and the first that occurred wns imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he siiys at hazard; lie cited 
Gorbuduc, vihich he had never seen; gives a false account 
of Chapman'^ versiftcntion ; and discovers, in the preface 
to his Fables, that he translated the first book of the Iliad 
without kiiowintr what was in the second. 

It will be diiKcult to prove that Dryden ever made any 
great advances in litcrntiirc. As having distinguished him- 
self at WestminstLT under the tuition of IJusby, wlio ad- 
vanced his scholars to a height of knowledge very rarely 
attained in gram mar -schools, he resided afterwards at Cam- 
bridge: it is not to be supposed, that his skill in the an- 
cient languages was deficient, compared with that of com- 
mon students; hut his scholastic acquisitions seem not pro- 
portionate to his opportunities and nbilittet. lie could 
noi, hke Milton or Cowley, have made his name illustrious 
merely by his learning. He mentions but few books, and 
those such as lie in the bcnten track of regular study ; from 
which if ever he departs, he is in danger of losing himself 
in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with great 
confidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, 
because it is not sufficiently interesting and pathetick. He 
might have determined the question upon surer evidence; 
for it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca ; and 
the only line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is 
left us, is not lliere to be found. There was therefore no 
need of the gravity of conjecture, or the discussion of plot 
or sentiment, to find what was already known upon higher 
authority than such discussions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from ostentation, 
will be commonly found either obvioui^, and made his own 
by the art of dressing it ; or superficial, which, by what he 
gives, shews what he wanted; or erroneous, hastily col- 
lected, and negligently scattered. 

Vet It cannot be said that his genius Is ever unprovided 
of matter, or that his fancy languishes in penury of ideas. 
His works abound with knowledge, and sparkle with illus- 
trations. There is scarcely any science or faculty that doe« 
not supply him with occasional images and lucky simili- 
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tudcg ; every pnge discovers a mind very widely acquaintetl 
both with art and nature, and in fiiil possession of great 
stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that knows much it 
is natural to suppose that he has read with diligence : yet 
1 rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned 
from accidental intelligence and various conversation, by 
a, quick apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happv 
memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a powerhil 
digestion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing to pass with- 
out notice, and a hnbit of reflection that suti&red nothing 
useful to be lost. A mind like Dryden's, always curious, 
always active, to whicli every understanding was proud to 
be associated, and of which every one solicited the regard^ 
by an ambitious display of himself, had a more pleasant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knov/lcdge than by the silont pro- 
gress of solitary reading. I do not suppose thai he de- 
spised books, or intentionally neglected them ; but that he 
was carried out, by the impetuosity of his genius, to more 
vivid and speedy instructors; and that his studies were 
rather desultory and fortuitous than constant and systema- 
tical. 

It must be confesse<l that he scarcely ever appears to want 
book-learning but when he mentions books; and to him 
maybe transferred the praise which he gives his master- 
Charles : 

t, nnd pntli, 
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n ihe iiublt;^ 
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iicli, ileal! authors could nol give, 

Rut hablLutlrs of tlinse ihnt live : 
Whn, lighting him, did greaier lights reeci< 

He drain'd from alt, und all ihey knew, 
IIi>D|iprchensioii« iguick, hii judgeinenl iru 

That ihe most learn'tl iviili ihaiae coiiruss. 
Hid knowledge more, his reading only les-i. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I will 
nol undertake to give it; the atoms of probability, of 
which my opinion has been lormed, lie scattered over oil 
bis works ; and by him who thijiks the question worth hi& 
notice, his works must be perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didiictick or defensive, occupies almost 
nil Ilia prose, except those pages which he has devoted to 
bis patrons; but none of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They have not the formality of a settled st^lc, vtv 
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which the first half of the sentence betrays the other. Thft 
clauses are never balanced, nor the periodic modelled : everjn 
word seems to drop by chance, ihough it tails into its })ropel^ 
place. Nothing is cold or languid: the whole ia airy» 
snimattKl, and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is 
greatf is splendid. He may be thought to mentioa himself 
too frequently; but, while he forces himself upon our 
esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. 
Every tbing ia excused by the play of images, and the 
spriglitliness of expression. Though all is easy, nothing is 
feeble; though all seems careless, iliero is nothing harsh; 
and tiiough since his earlier works more titan a century hw 
passed, they have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a manner, 
such a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily 
noted. Dryden is always another and tite same; he doe* 
not exliibit a second time the same elegances in the same 
form, nur appears to have any art other than that of &Si- 
pressing with clearness what he thinks with vigour. Hit 
style could not easily be imitated, either seriously or ludt* 
crousiy ; ior, being always equable and always varied, it 
has no prominent or discrtminative characters. The 
beauty who is totally free from disproportion of parts aod 
features uiiinot be ridiculed by an overcharged resem- 
blance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his ac- 
cidental and secondary praise ; the veneration with which 
his ^ame is pronounced by every cultivator of English 
literature, is paid to him as he refined the language, im- 
proved the sentiments, and tuned the numbers, of English 
Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and 
rugged jnetre, some advances towards nature and harmony 
had been already made by Waller and Denham ; they bad 
shewn that long discourses in rhyme grow more pleasing 
when they were broken into couplets, and that verse con- 
sisted not only in the number but the airongement of 
syllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they left 
much to do? Their works were nut many, nor were their 
minds of very ample comprehension. More examples of 
more modes of compositiou were necessary for the establish- 
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BWDt of regularity, and the introduction of propriety in 
word and thouglit. 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily divides 
itwlf into diction scliolastick and popular, grave and &mi' 
liar, elegant and gross : and from a nice distinction of then 
different parts arises a great part of the beauty of style. 
But, if we except a few minds, tlie favourites of nature, to 
whom their own original rectitude was in the place of rules, 
this delicacy of selection was little known to our authors; 
cur speech lay before them in u heap of confusion ; and 
erery man look for every purpose what chance might ofibr 
him. 

There was therefore before ths time of Dryden no poeti- 
cal diction, no system of words at once refined from the 
grossness of domestic use, and free from the harshness of 
terms appropriated to particular arts. Words too fami- 
liar, or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From 
those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occa- 
nons, we do not easily receive strong impressions, or de- 
lightful images ; and words to which we are nearly strangers, 
whenever they occur, draw that attention on themselves 
which tliey should transmit to things. 

Those happy combinations of words which distinguish 
poetry from prose had been rarely attempted : we had few 
degancea or flowers of speech ; the roses had not yet been 
plucked from the bramble ; or different colours had not 
been joined to enliven one another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham could 
have over-borne the prejudices which had long prevailed, 
«nd which even then were sheltered by the protection of 
Cowley. The new versifiraition, as it was called, may be 
considered as owing its establishment to Dryden ; ^om 
whose time it is apparent that English poetry has had no 
tendency to relapse to its former savageness. 

The affluence and comprehension of our language is very 
illustriously displayed in our poetical translations of An- 
cient Writers; a work which the French seem to relinquish 
in despair, and which we were long unable to perform with 
dexterity. Ben Jonson thought it necessary to copy Horace 
almost word by word ; FeJtham, his contemporary and ad- 
venary, considers it as indispensably requisite in a Iranria- 
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tion to giTe line for line. It is said that Sandys, wboat 
' Dryden caUs the best versifier of the last age, has struggled 
hard to comprise every book of the English Metamorphoses 
in the same number of verses with the original. Holyday 
had nothing in view but to shew that he understood his 
author, with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, 
.or the volubility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly 
be called verses ; they cannot be read without reluctance^ 
nor will the labour always be rewarded by understanding 
them. Cowley saw that such copyers were a servile race; 
Jie asserted his liberty, and spread his wings so boldly that 
he left his authors. It was reserved for Dryden to fix the 
limits of poetical liberty, and give us just rules and exam- 
ples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon difiPercnt principles, 
it is impossible that the same modes of expression should 
always be elegant in both. While they run on together, 
the closest translation may be considered as the best ; but 
when they divaricate, each must take its natural course. 
Where correspondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary 
to be content with something equivalent. ^^ Translation 
^^ therefore^" says Dryden, ** is not so loose as paraphrase, 
'^ nor so close as metaphrase." 

All polished languages have difiperent styles ; the concise, 
the diffuse, the lofly, and the humble. In the proper 
•choice of style consists the resemblance which Dryden prin- 
cipally exacts from the translator. He is to exhibit his 
author's thoughts in such a dress of diction as the author 
would have given them, had his language been English : 
rugged magnificence is not to be softened ; hyperbolical 
ostentation is not to be repressed ; nor sententious affecta- 
tion to have its point blunted. A translator is to be like 
his author ; it is not his business to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufficient for 
their vindication ; and the effects produced by observing 
them were so happy, that 1 know not whether they were 
ever opposed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose 
learning was greater than his powers of poetry, and who, 
being better qualified to give the meaning than the spirit 
of Seneca, has introduced his version of three tragedies 
by a defence of clo^e translation. The authority of Horace, 
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uliich the new translators cUod in defence of their practice 
lie has, hy a judicious explanation, taken I'airly from then); 
but reason wants not Horace to support It- 
It sehloni happens that all the necessary causes concur 
to any great effect : will is wanting to power, or power to 
will, or both are impeded by cxternnl obstructions. The 
exigences in which Dryden was condemned to pass his life 
are reasonably supposed to have blasted his genius, to have 
driven out his works in a state of immaturity, and to have 
intercepted the full-blown elegance which longer growth 
would have stipplie<l. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily 
accused. If the excellence of Dryden's works was lessened 
by his indigence, their number was increased; and I know 
not how it will be proved, that if ho had written less he 
woi4}d have written better j or that indeed he would have 
undergone the toil of an author, if he had not been soli- 
cited by something more pressing tlian the iove of praise. 
But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

What had bci^n, is unknotvn ; what je, appears. 

We know that Drj-den's several productions were so many 
successive expedients for his support; hts plays were there- 
fore often borrowed ; and his poems were almost all occa- 
sional. 

In an occasional performance no height of excellence 
can be expected from any mind, however fertile in itself, 
and however stored with acquisitions. He whose work is 
general and arbitrary has the choice of his matter, and 
takes that which his inclination and his studies have best 
qualified him to display and decorate. He is at liberty to 
delay his publicalion till he has satisfled his friends and 
himself, till he has reformed his first thoughts by sub- 
sequent examination, and polished away those faults which 
the precipitance of ardent composition is likely to leave be- 
hind it. Virgil is related to have poured out a great num- 
ber of lines in the morning, and to have passed the day in 
reducing them to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the narrowness 
of his subject. Whatever can happen lo man has hap- 
pened so often that little remains for fancy or invention. 
We have been all born ; we have most of us been married ; 
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md lo many hove died before m, that oar deaths can vap* 
jfy hut few matemllB for a poet. In the fate of Princei 
the poblick has an interest ; and what happens to them df 

rl or evil, the poets have always considered as bosiness 
Ae Muse. But after so many inanguratory gratn- 
ktions, nuptial hymns, and funend dirges, he must be 
Ughly fienroured by nature, or by fortune^ who says any 
ifaiDg not said before. Even war and conquest, however 
splendid, suggest no new images ; the triumphant chariot 
cf a victorious monarch can be decked only with those oi^ 
naments that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem must 
8ot be delayed tilt the occasion is forgotten. The ludky 
BKMSients of animated imagination cannot be attended; 
degances and illustrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
aecomulation ; the composition must be dispatched, while 
convertaUon is yet busy, and admirati(m fresh ; and haste 
is to-be made, lest some other event should lay ht>ld upon 
mankind. 

Occasional compositions may, however, secure to a 
writer the praise both of learning and facility; for they 
cannot be die effect of long study, and must be furnished 
immediately from the treasures of the mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the first publick event 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His heroick 
stanaas have beauties and defects; the thoughts are vigo- 
rous, and, though not always proper, shew a mind replete 
frith ideas ; the numbers are smooth ; and the diction, if 
not altogether correct, is el^ant and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite author, 
diough Gondibert never appears to have been popular; 
and from Davenant he learned to please his ear with dve 
stanza of four lines alternately rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his versification ; there are in 
this early production no traces of Donne- s or Jonson's rug- 
gedness; but he did not so soon free his mind from the 
amUtion of forced conceits. In fiis verses on the Resto- 
ration, he says of the King's exile, 

H^, toss'd by Fate— 
C«uliliaite BO sweett of yoath^s desirM age. 
But fimnd hit>life too trae^i pilgrimagpi. 
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I afterwards, to shew how virtue and wisdom arc in- 
creased by adversity, he makes this remark : 

Well might ilieanticnl poets then confer 
On Night the honour'il nameol counaeUer, 
Since, struck with raya of prosperous fortune blind. 
We light alone in dark nfflictions find. 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprizes such a cluster ■ 
of thoughts unallied to one another, as will not elsewhere i 
be easily tbund : 

'Tivai Monk, whom Providence design'il to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints that watch'd this turning scene 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To see iinall clues draw vastest weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in iheir order slrona. 
Thus pencil* can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chiiuairaa ivc pursue, 
Al fancy frames, for fancy lo subdue : 
But, when ourjelvea tu action we betake. 
It shuns the mint like gold that chemiils make. 
How hard was then his task, al once lo be 
What in the botly natural ne see I 
Man's Architect distinctly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewless conduits spirits lo dlsjiense 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense : 
' Twas not the hasty product of a day. 
But the weli-ripen'd fruit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
^Would let them play awhile upon the hook. 
Our heahhful food the stomach labours thus. 
At first embracing what it strait doth crush. 
Wise leaches will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude; 
Deaf tocomplainu, ihey wail upon the ill. 
Till some safe crisis authorise their skill. 
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'^lad not yet learned, indeed he never learned well) to 
forbear the improper use of mythology. After having re- 
warded the Heathen deities for their care. 

With Alga who the sacred altar sirowsl 
Tu all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A hull 10 thee, Purlunus, shall be slain; 
A ram to you, yc Tempests ol the Main. 
TOL. 1. V 
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He tells us, in die language of Religion, 

Prayer storm 'd the skies, and ravish*d Charles from thence. 
As Heaven itself is took by yiolence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most awful passages of 
Sacred History. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite omit- 
ted; as, 

For by example most we sinn'd before. 

And, glass-like, clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far be was yet from thinking it necessary to found 
his sentiments on nature, appears from the extravagance of 
his fictions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their straitenM lungs.-— 
It is no longer motion cheats your view; 
As you meet it, the land approachetb you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and sorrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little, be its value^ 
was not borrowed. A French poet read to Malherbe some 
verses, in which he represents France as moving out of its 
place to receive the king. " Though this," said Malherbe, 
*^ was in my time, I do not remember it." 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenor of 
thought. Some lines deserve to be quoted. 

You have already quench'd sedition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous sects that durst not trust their cause^ 
So far from their own will as to the laws. 
Him fot their umpire and their synod take. 
And their appeal alone to Caesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versificatioDi 
of which, I believe, in all his works, there is not another.: 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but full yrw/ion. 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, two 
years afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at the first view, 
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tbttt fe^ wouM have attempted it; and so successftiHy. 
laiboared, that though at last it gives the reader more per^- y 
plasty than pleasure, and seems hardly worth the study ^' \ 
that it costs, yet it must be valued as a proof of a mind af^ 
once subtle and comprehensive ; 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth seems join*(l unto the sky : 
So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where you are join*d. 
And bevond that no farther Heaven c^n find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That though your orbs of different greatness be. 
Yet both are for each other*8 use disposed. 
His to enclose, and your's to be enclos'd. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
£xcept an emptiness had come between. 

The comparison of the Chancellor to the Indies leaves 
all resemblance too far behind it: 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
Whos^ guilty sweetness 6rst their world betrayed; 
So by your counsels we arc brought to view 
A new and undiscovered world in you. 

There is another comparison, for there is little else in 
the ppem^ of which, though perhaps it cannot be explained, 
into plain- prosaick meaning,' the mind perceives enough ta 
be delighted, and readily forgives its obscuri^, for ita 
ma^ificence: 

How strangely active are the arts of peiEice, 
Whpse restless motions less than wars do cease 1 
Peace is not freed from labour^ but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty swiftness of your mind. 
That, like the Earth's, it leaves our sense behind ; 
While yofit so smoothly turn and roll oor sphere, 
Thtt rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For as in nature*s swiftness, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while our's is borne along. 
All seems at rest to the deluded eye, 
Mov^d by the soul of the sameiiaraiony : 
S4, carry 'd on by your unwearied c^. 
Went! ia poict* an4yet in nolicA'tlMHnk 
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To this succeed four lines, which perhaps afford Dry- 
den's first attempt at those penetrating remarks on hu- 
man nature, for which he seems to have been peculiarly 
formed: 

Let envy then those crimes within you see. 
From which the happy never mint be free ; 
Envy, that does with misery reside. 
The joy and the revenge of ruin d pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers; 
and after this he did not often bring upon his anvil such 
stubborn and unmalleable thoughts; but, as a specimen of 
his abilities to unite the most unsociable matter, he has 
concluded with lines of which I think not myself obliged 
to tell the meaning. 

Yet unimpaired with labours, or with time, 
Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And measure change, but share no part of it : 
And still it shall without a weight increase. 
Like this new vear, whose motions never cease. 
For since the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun. 
It must both weightless and immortal pro\'e. 
Because the centre of it is above. 

In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain^ 
which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps from ex- 
perience of its inconvenience, for he complains of its diffi- 
culty. This is one of his greatest attempts. He had sub- 
jects equal to his abilities, a great naval war, and the Fire 
of London. Battles have always been described in heroick 
poetry; but a sea-fight and artillery had yet something of 
novelty. New arts are long in the world before poets de- 
scribe them ; for they borrow every thing from their pre- 
decessors, and commonly derive very little from nature or 
from life. Boileau was the first French writer that had 
ever hazarded in verse the mention of modern war, or the 
effects of gun-powder. We^ who are less afraid of novelty, 
had already possession of those dreadful images. Waller 
had described a sea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
'/ the invention of fire«arms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not 
fiilly answer the expectation raised by such subjects and 
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such a writer. With tiie stanza of Davenant he has some- 
times his vpin of parenthesis, and incidental distiiiisition, 
and stops his narrative for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he afFurda niore sentiment than 
description, and does not so much impress scenes upon the 
fancy, as deduce consecjuences and make comparisons. 

The initial stanzas have rather too much resemblance to 
the first lines of Waller's poem on the war with Spain; 
perhaps such a beginning is natural, and could not be 
avoided without affectation. Both Waller and Drydeti 
might lake their hint from the poem on the civil war of 
Rome, " Orbcm jam totum," &c. 
7 Of the Kinj; collecting liis navy, he says, 

^H It seems, as every ship iheir snicreign knows, r 

His awful sumtnons ihey to soon obey : 
So hear llie scaly heriii when Ptoieus bicnvs. 
And GO 10 pascure follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Drjden had written 
the two first lines seriously, and that some wag had added 
the two latter in burlesque. Who would expect the lines 
that immediately follow, which are indeed perhaps Inde- 
cently hyperbolical, but certainly in a mode totally dif- 
ferent ? 

To see (his fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angeli drew vvide the curtains oftheskiei; 

And Heaven, as if iherc wanted lights above. 

For laperi made iwo glaring cornels rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will afford a 
very complete specimen of the descriptions in this poem : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 

Wiih all the riches of the rising snni 
And precious sand from Southern climates brought, 

The fatal region) where the war begun. 
Uke hooted castors, conscious of their store. 

Their wny-laid wealth to Norway's coast ihey bring : 

I iptliig. 
By the rich scent we found our petfuni'd prey. 

Which, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie; 
And round about their murdering cannon luy. 

At once to thrcnien and invite the eye. 
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Ptetcct llua coiiDMi, and ihan ri>ciiB more haid. 

The Eligliih iinilrrlake ih' oncijual war ; 
Seven «htp» alone, Ly which the port is barr'J, 

Bfiicge the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

These fight like bushands, but like lovwa those ; 

These fain would keep, and ihoee more faio cnjoj t 
And to such height iheir frantick passion grows. 

That what both love both haiaid to destroy : 

Aoiidsi whole heaps of spices lights a ball, 
Aud noiv ibeir odours arm'd agaiosi ihem fly : 

Some preciously by shatler'd porcelain fjU, 
And some by Bromalick splinters die : 

And ihougb, by leinpeats oFlbe prize bereft, 

III Heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; j 

Our foes we vauquish'd by out »aloor left. 
And only yielded to the seasand wind. 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled with the 
ridiculous. The Dutch seek a shelter for a wealthy fleet : 

■Tbia stirely needed no illustration; yet they must fly, not 

^Ike all the rest of mankind on the same occasion, but 
"tike hunted castors;" and they mi;^ht with strict pro- 

fpriety be hunted; for we winded them by our noses — 
their perfumes betrayed them, Tlie Hushavd and the 
Lover, though of more dignity than the castor, are images 
too domestick to mingle jiroperly with the horrors of war. 
The two quatrains that follow are worthy of the author. 

Tlic account of the different sensations with which the 
two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is one of 

4lie lairest flowers of EogViBb poetry: 

The night comes on, we eager to pursue 

The combat still, and they ashaui'd to leave j 

Till llie last streaks at dying day wtthdrew. 
And doubtful inoan-light.did our lagcdecflim. 



In lb' English fleet each ship resounds vniLiijuy, 
" ' ' ' - • ■ j,j leader's fame : 






In lb English fleet each ship resounds withj< 
And load applause of their great leader's fai 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 
Am), slumbering, smile at the linagin'd flame. 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, lir'd and done. 

Stretch'd on their decks, like weary axeo lie; 
Faint sweats all down their mighty roembcri ruti, 

(Vast bulks, which little souls but ill (Mpply). 
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Ib dreamt ibey fearful precipice) iread, ; 

Or, ihipwreck'il, labour to some distiiDt shore : ,, 

Or, in dark churches, walk among ihe dead ; 

They waVe with horror, and dare sleep no more. 

It is a general rule ia poetry, tbat all appropriated terms I 
of art should be sunk in general expressions, because poetry | 
is to speak an universal languoge. This rule is still 
stronger with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to 
few, and therefore far removed from common knowledge; 
and of this kind, certainly, is technical navigation. Yet 
Drjden was of opinion, that a aea-light ought to be de- 
scribed in the nautical language; " and certainly," says 
he, *' as those, who in a logical disputation keep to general 
" terms, would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in poe- 
" tical description would veil tkcir ignorance." 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience at 
last we learn as well what will please as what will profit. 
In the battle, his terms seem to have been blown away; 
but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here some pick out bullets from tlie side. 

Some drive old okam ihrn' each seam and rift : 
Their left-hand dties the calkiag-iron guide, 

The rattling mallei with the right they lift. 
With hoiling pilch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the team in-stop$ ; 
Which, well Jatd o'er, the salt-sea waves withstand. 

And shake them from the rising beak in drops. 
Some the galPd ropes with dawby marling bind. 

Or sear-cloth niasls with strong tarpauiling coals ; 
To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 

And one below their ease or stlHncss notes. 

I suppose there is not one term which every reader does 
not wish away. 

His digression to the original and progress of navigation, 
with his prospect of die advancement which it shall receive 
from the Royal Society, then newly instituted, may be 
considered as an example seldom equalled of seasonable 
excursion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; he say^ 
tbat, by the help of the philosophers, 

liNtnicted ships •halt uil to ^uioh commerce. 
By which cenioten regions are allied. — 
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Which he is constrained to explain in a note " by a inor«- 
** exact measure of longitude." It had better become Dry- 
den's learning and genius to have laboured science into 
poetry, and have shewn, by explaining longitude, that 
versie did not refuse the ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the Fire is painted by resolute medt- 
tation, out of a mind better formed to reason than to feeh 
The conflagration of a^clty^ i^ath^aTTTtsTuii^^ 
Gomitant distress, is one of the most dreadful spectacles 
which this world can offer to human eyes; yet it seems to 
raise little emotion in the breast of the poet; he watches 
the flame coolly from street to street, with now a reflection, 
and now a simile, till at last he meets the King, for whom 
he makes a speech, .-.rather tedious in a time so busy ; and 
then follows again the progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part some passaged that de- 
' serve attention; as in the beginning; 

The diligence of trades and noiseful gain, 

And luxury, more late, asleep were laid ! 
All was the Night's, and in her silent reign 

No sound the rest of Nature did invade 
In this deep quiet ■ 

The expression ** All was the Night's" is taken from 
Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's line. 

Omnia noctis crant, placida composta quicte, 
that he might have concluded better. 
Omnia noctis erant* 

The following quatrain is vigorous and animated; 

The ghosis of traitors from the bridge descend 

With bold fnnatick spectres to rejoice; 
About the fire into a dance they bend. 

And sing their subbath notes with feeble voice. 

His prediction of the improvements which shall be made 
in the new city is elegant and poetical, and with an event 
which Poets cimnot always boast has been happily verified. 
The poem conclfides with a simile that might have better 
been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet fully 
to have formed his versification, or settled his system of 
propriety. 
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From this time lie addictetl himself almost wholly to the 
stage, '' to which," says ho, " my genius never nmch ii»- 
*' dined me," merely as the most profitable market for 
poetry. By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his diction and liis numbers. According to the 
opinion of Harte, who had studied his works with great 
attention, he settled his principles of versification in 1676, 
when he produced the play of Aureng Zehe ; and accord- 
ing to his own account of the short time in which he wrote 
TijTanmck Love, and the Stale of Innocence, he soon ob- 
tained the full effect of diligence, and added facility to 
exactness. 

Rhyme has been so long banished from the theatre, that 
we know not its effects upon the passions of an audience; 
but it has this convenience, that sentences stand more in- 
dependent on each other, and striking passages are there- 
fore easily selected and retained. Thus the description of 
Night in the Indian Emperor, and the rise and fall of em- 
pire in the Congt/est of Granada, are more frequently re- 
peated than any lines in jlllfor Love, or Don Sebastian. 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and sententious 
elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces which he 
wrote by chance, or by solicitation, were labour too tedious 
and minute. 

His dramntick labours did not so wholly absorb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of translation 
in a preface to the English Epistles of Ovid ; one of which 
he translated himself, and another in conjunction with the 
Earl of Mutgrave. 

Absalom and Achitophel is a work so well known, tliat 
particular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered as 
a poem political and controversial, it will be found to com- 
prise all tJie excellences of which the subject is susceptible; 
acrimony of censure, elegance of praise, artful delineation 
of characters, variety and vigour of sentiment, happy turns 
of language, and pleasing harmony of numbers ; and all 
these raised to such a height as can scarcely be found in 
any other English composition. 

It is not, however, without faults; some lines are in- 
el^ant or improper, and too many are irreligiously licen- 
The original structure of the poem was defective; 
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«dkgDiie» drawn tOigreat length will always ]n*eflk^ Xihatiea 
^could not run continually parallel with David. 

The subject had likewise another inconvenience: it a^ 
(fnitlcd little imagery or description ; and a long poem of 
mmre sentiments easily becomes tedious; though «11 the 
iparts are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, tbe 
ccader, if not relieved by the interpoution t)f somethii^ 
ithat sooths the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and 
fdbfers the rest. 

As an i^roach to the historical truth was necessary, the 
(action «nd catastrophe were not in the poet's power : theie 
is therefore an unpleasing disproportion between the bcgiiiF* 
iBiog and the end. We are alarmed by a faction formed 
lof many sects, various in their principles, but agreeing.in 
4heir purpose of mischief, formidable for their nnmbsfV^ 
««iid stit>ng by their supports; while tlie King's friends -aae 
«&WiMid weak* The chiefs on either part are set forth^to 
mtw; but when expectation k at the height, the Kmg 
4nabss « speech, and 

Heoccfbrth a series of new times b^a. 

_ I 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle^ with* a 
wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of marble and gates 
«of brass, which vanishes at once into air, when the des- 
»tined knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the second part, written by Tate, there is a loog 

tdiisertion, which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds asQr 

part of the former. Personal resentment, though no laud- 

lable motive to satire, can add great force to general prin- 

4eiples. Self-love is a busy prompter. 

The.Medaly written upon the same principles with Absa^- 
^lom und AcJdtophel, but upon a narrower plan, gives less 
^{deasure, though it discovers equal abilities in the writer. 
•3^ superstructure cannot extend beyond tlie founda;tion; 
oi.sisgle character or incident cannot furnish as many ideas* 
ms.a 6«ries (^events, or multiplicity of^agents. This poeaiy 
therefore, since time has left it to itself, is. not i»«oh 
i4nad, nor perhaps generally imderstood j yet it abounds 
iwith' tfHiohes bodi of huin^vous A&d serious satire. The 
IpuEteve df 4t man, wliMe propenuons to jmisebiefiare^aadbf 



that his lieat actions are but inability of wickedness, i 
very skilfully delineated and strongly coloured : 

Power was his aim ; bot, thrown Trom that pretence. 

The wretch iQm'il loyal in his own dereoce. 

And malice reconcil'il him lo hia [irince. 

Him, in ihe anguish of hi» soul, he serv'd i 

Rewarded faster itill than he deserv'd ; 

Behold him now exalted into trust ; 

His counsels oft convenient, seldom jutt, 

£v'n in the most sincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging still to be a knave. 

The frauds, he learnt in his fanailick years. 

Made him uneasy in his laivful gears. 

At least <■ lillle honest as he cou'd, 

'And, like while witches, Toischievnu^y good. 

To ihiifitst-bius. longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would he great by wicked mesjii. 

The Threnodia, which, by a term I am afraid neither 
authorized nor analogical, he calls Auguslalh, !s not among 
bis happiest productions. Its first and obvious defect is 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age, 
however, were accustomed. Wlint is worse, it has neither 
tenderness nor dignity ; it is neither magnificent nor pathe- 
tick. He seems to look round him for images which he 
cannot find, and what he has he distorts by endeavouring 
to enlarge them. " He is," he says, " petrified with 
*' grief;" but the marble sometimes relents, and trickles ia ^ 
a joke. 

The sons of art all ined'cines lry"d, 
And every noble remedy apply' d : 
With eoinlelion each etsay'd 
Hil utmost skill ; •tat/, nore, ihei/ prai/'d : 
Was neter losing gatne with belter conduct play'd. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, upon 
ttifipEa>yers of a nation Tor their dying sovereign; ner was 
be xnious enough to keep Heathen fables out of his reli- 
:igion : 

With him ihe innumerable crowd of armed prayots 

Knock'd at ihc gales of Heaven, and knock 'd aloud 
Thejirjt well-mcitaing rude pelilionen 

All for his life aisail'd ihc ihcoiie. 
All would lute brib'd the skies by ofleimg up their own. 
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So great a throng not Hearen itself coold bar ; 
Twas almost borne by force as in the giants war. 
The prayers, at least, for his reprieve, were heard ; 
His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferr*d. 

There is throughout the composition a desire of splen- 
dour without wealth. In the conclusion he seems top 
much pleased with the prospect of the new reign to have 
lamented his old master with much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill 
\ .y either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem on the death 
\ of Mrs. Killegrew is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our 
1 language ever has produced. The first part flows with a 
torrent of enthusiasm. " Fervet immensusque ruit.'* All 
the stanzas^ indeed, are not equal. An imperial crown 
cannot be one continued diamond ; thi gems must be held 
together by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's dav, which Is lost in the 
splendour of the second, there are passages which would 
have dignified any other poet. The first stanza is vigorous 
and elegant, though the word diapason is too technical, and 
the rhymes are too remote from one another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began ; 
When Nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high. 

Arise ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry. 
In order to their stations leap. 

And musick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man. 

The conchision is likewise striking; but it includes an 
image so awful in itself, that it can owe little to poetry ; 
and I could wish the antithesis of miisick untuning had 
found some other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to jnove, 
And sung the great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above : 
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So, when the kit and dreadful hour 
Tliii crumbling pageant shall devour. 
The trumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, ihe living die. 
And muaick shall oniune the sky. 

Of his skill ill elegy he has given a specimen in hi 
ElMtiora, of which the following lines discuvci* their authori 
Though all (beae rare endon'menta of the mind 
Were in a narrow ipace of life confin'd, 
The figure was tvilh full perfection crown'd. 
Though not so large an orb, aa iruiy round : 
A) ivhen in glory, through ihe publicb place. 
The spoils oFconquer'd nations were to pass, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The consul was conslrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so (be awiFl procession hurry'd on. 
That all, tbo' not distinctly, might be shown ; 
So, in ihe alraiien'd bounds of life confin'd, 
She gave but glimpsea of her glorious mind ; 
And mulliludca of virtuea paaa'd along; 
Kach pressing foremost in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be seen, and (hen make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet unemploj'd no minute slipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of Heaven to have her was so great, -« 

That some were single acls, though each complete; L 

And every act stood ready to repeal. J 

This piece, however, is not without its faults ; there is 
■0 much likeness in the initial comparison, that there is oo 
iUustration. As a king would be lamented, Eleonora wai 
lamented : 

As, when some great and gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whispers, (irst, and mournful murmurs, rise 

Among the sad altendanta ; then the sound 

Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around, 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 

Is blown lo distant colonies at last. 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame 1 

Did matchless Kleonora's falc proclaim, V 

Till publick as the loss the news became. J 

This is little better than to say in praise of a shrub, that 
it ia as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it waters a garden. 
B» a river waters a country. 
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Dryden confesses ' tluit he did not know the lady whom 
he celebrates: the praise being therefore inevitably general, 
fixes no impressioa upon the reader, nor excites any tend- 
ency to love, nor much desire of imitation. Knowledge 

; of the subject is to the poet whtit durable materials are to 

i the architect. 

The ReRgio Lam^ which borrows its title from the R^** 
ligio Medici of Browne, is almost the only work of Dryden 
which can be considered as a voluntary efibsion ; in this, 
therefore, it might be hoped, that the full efiulgence ot 
his genius would be found. But unhappily the subject is 
rather argumentative than poetical; he intended only a 
specimen of metrical disputation : 

And this unpolisb'd rugged verse I choee^ 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose. 

This, however, is a composition of great excellence in 
its kind, in which the familiar is very properly diversified 
with the solemn, and the grave with the* humorous; in 
which metre has neither weakened the force, nor clouded 
the perspicuity of argument ; nor will it be easy to find 
another example equally happy of this middle kind of 
writing, which, though prosaick in some parts, rises to high 
poetry in others^ and neither towers to the skies, nor creeps 
along the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is the Hind 
and.Panther^ the longest of all Dryden's original poems;, 
an allegpiry intended to comprize and to decide the con^ 
troversy between the Romanists and Protestants. Tb^'- 
scheme of the work is injudicious and incommodious ; for 
what can be more absurd, than that one beast should 
counsel another to rest her faith upon a pope and council ? 
He seems well enough skilled in the usual topicks of argu- 
ment, endeavours to shew the necessity of an infallible 
judge, and reproaches the Reformers with want of unity; 
but is weak enough to ask, why, since we see without know- 
ing how, we may not have, an in&llible judge without 
knowing wWlere ? 

The Hind at one tltae is" afraid 16 drink'^at the common 
bneok, .because she may be worried; but, walkizig home 
witf»» the Pcmthen, talks by the way of tha Nicene Fathers, , 
and at last declares herself to be* the-^CathoUck^ Chuscb^^. 



This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in the City 
Mouse and Country Mouse of Montague and Prior ; and'i 
in the detection and ccuBiire of the incongruity of tht 
fiction chiefly consists the value of their performance, which, 
whatever r^utation it might obtain by the help of tempo- 
rary passions, seems, to readers almost a century distant, 
not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed by 
the subject, used to mention this poem as the most correct 
specimen of Dryden's versification. It was indeed written 
when he had completely formed his manner, and may be 
supposed to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deliberate 
aad ultimate scheme of metre. 
I ]We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not ap- 
prove the perpetual uniformity which confines the sense to 
I couplets, since he tias broken his lines in the initial para- 
( graph. 

» A inilk-whUe Hind, immoital and unchang'd. 

Fed an the lawns, and in the Forest cang'd : 
Without unspoiled, innoceiii wilhin. 
She fcar'd no danger, for she knew no sin. 
Yet had she oft bEcn chac'd with horns and houDctg, 
And Scythian Gharis, and manj' winged wounds 
Aiin'd at her heart; was orieii forc'd to fly. 
And (looiu'd lo death, though fated not to die. 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, notwithstand- 
ing the interruption of the pause, of which the efl^ct is 
I rather increase of pleasure hy variety, than ofi^nce by 



To the first part it was his intention, he says, " to give 
f "the majestick turn of heroick poesy;" and perhaps he 
might have executed his design not unsuccessfully, had 

Inot an opportunity of satire, which he cannot forbear, 
fallen sometimes in his way. The character of a Presby- 
I terian, whose emblem is the IVolf, is not very heroically 
I majestick ; 

More haughty than the leil, die wollish race 't 

', Appear with belly gaunt and faniiah'tl liu;e; r > 

Never was go drforni'd a beait of grace, j 

Hii ragged tail betwixt his legs lie wears, ^ 

Close clapp'd fnr shame ; bill his rough crest he tears, \ 

'ieksuphir|n«d«atinaltng earn J 



His jrencral clisracter of the other sorts of beasta that 
never go to churcli, though sprightly and keen, has, bow- 
ever, not much of heroick poesy: 

These arc the chief-, to number o'er the real, i 

And iland like Adam, naming every bc3Bt, < 

Were weary work ; nor will the Muae describe i 

A slimy-born, and sun-begotten tribe, 

Who, Far from steeples and iheir lacred sound. 

Id fields their sullen convenllcle$ found. 

These gro»5, half-animaied lumps I lenre ; 

Nor can 1 think what ihoughts ihey can conceive; 

But, If they Ihint at all, 'lis sure no higher 

Than matter, put in molion, may uspire ; 

Souls thai can scarce ferment their mass of day, "^ 

So drossy, so divisible are ihey, L 

As would but serve pure bodies for allay, j ■ 

Such souls as shards produce, ouch beetle things ' 

As only buz (o Heaven with evening wings; 

Strike iu the dark, offending but by chance ; . 

Such are the bUndfold blows of ignnraacc. 

They know no being, and but hate a namej 

To them the Hind and Panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the narratire 
part, where style was more in his choice, will shew Itow 
steadily he kept tiia resolution of heroick dignity. 
For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 

To lerny heaths and lo iheir forest laire, ' 

She made a mannerly excuse to slay. 
Proffering the Hind lo wait her half the way ; 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her lo beguile ihe tedious walk. 

, With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 

k To chat awhile on their adventuret past : 

[ Nor had the grateful Hind bo soon forgot 
"Her friend and fellow-sufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering bow of late she grew esirang'd. 
Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance chaiig'd. 
She thought this hour th' occasion would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent, • 

Which well she hop'd might be with ease redtess'd, -» 

Consideritig lier a well-bred civil beast, v 

Add more a gentlewoman than the rest. J 

After some common talk what rumours ran. 
The lady of the apoltcd muff began. 

The second and third parts be professes to have reduced 



to diction more famlliiir and more suitable to dispute and 
conversation; the diffiirence is not, however, very easily 
perceived ; the first has familiar, and the two oiliers have 
sonorous, lines. The original incongruity runs through, 
the whole; the king is now Cwsar, and now the Lion; and. 
Uie name Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But wlicn this con^stitutionnl absurdity is forgiven, the 
poem must be confessed to be written with great smoothness 
of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
mnltiplicity of images; the controversy is enibellislied with 
pointed sentences, diversified by illustrations, and enlivened 
by sallies of invective. Some of the facts to which allu- 
sions are made are now become obscure, and perhaps tliere 
may be many satirical passages little understood, 

Aa it was by its nature a work of defiance, a composition 
which would naturally be examined with the utmost acri- 
mony of criticism, it was probably laboured with uncom- 
mon attention, and there are, indeed, few negligences ia 
the subordinate parts. The original impropriety, and the 
subsequent unpopularity of the subject, added to the ridi- 
culousness of its first elements, has sunk it into neglect; 
but it maybe usefully studied, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the argument suflers little from the 
metre, 

■ In the poem on the Birth of the Prime of fFales, nothing 
is very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, and that 
iasensibiliiy of the precipice on which the king was then 
standing, which the laureat apparently shared with the rest 
of tlic courtiers, A few taonths cured him of controversy.^ 
dismissed him from court, and made him again a plajFjfl 
Wright and translator. . jfl 

.Of Juvcnjd there had been a translation by Stapylton^M 
amd another by Holiday; neither of them is very poetioa^jj 
Stapylton is more smooth; and Holiday's is moreesteemedl^ 
for the learning of his notes, A new version was proposed 
to the poeta of that time, and tmdertaken by them in con- 
junction. The main design was conducted byJJryden, 
whose reputation was such that no man was unwilling taS 
serve the Muses under him. ^M 

The general character of this translation will be givesuH 
when it is said to preserve the wit, but to want the dignit^^V 
of the original. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixtux^l 

TOL, 1. X M 
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of gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences and declai* 
matory grandeur. His points have not been neglected ; 
but his grandeur none of the band seemed to x^onsider ^m 
necessary to be imitated, except Creech, who undertook 
the thirteenth satire. It is therefore perhaps possible to 
give a better representation of that great satirist, even in 
those parts which Dryden himself has translated, some 
passages excepted, which will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal, was published Persius, translated wholly 
by Dryden. This work, though like other productions of 
Dryden it may iiave shining p&rts, seems to have been 
written merely for wages, in an Uniform mediocrity, with- 
out any eager endeavour after excellence, or laborious 
effort of the mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of poetry^ 
that one of these satires is an exercise of the school. Dry« 
den says, that he once translated it at school ; but not tfaikt 
he preserved or published the juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the most 
arduous work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, for which 
he had shewn how well he was qualified by his version of 
the Pollio, and two episodes, one of Nisus and Euryalus^ 
the other of Mezentius and Lausus. 

• In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discrimi- 
native excellence of Homer is elevation and comprehension 
of thought, and that of Virgil is grace and splendour of 
diction. The beauties of Homer are therefore diiScult to 
be lost, and those of Virgil difficult to be retained. The 
massy trunk of sentiment is safe by its solidity, but the 
blossoms of elocution easily drop away. The author, 
having the choice of his own images, selects those which 
he can best adorn; the translator must, at all hazards^ 
follow his original, and express thoughts which perhaps 
he would not have chosen. When to this primary difficulty 
is added the inconvenience of a language so much inferior 
in harmony to the Latin, it cannot be expected th^t they 
who read the Georgicks and the ^neid should be much 
delighted with any version. 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these he deters 
mined to encounter. The expectation of his work was un- 
doubtedly great : the nation considered its honour as in- 
terested in the event. One gave him the different editions 
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of his author, another helped him in the subordinate parts. 
The arguments of the several books were given him by 
Addison. 

The hopes of the publick were not diEappointed. He 
produced, says Pope, " the most noble and Kpiritttl trans- 
" latinn that I know in any tanguage." It certainly ex- 
celled whatever had appeared in English, and appears to 
have satisfied his friends, and, for the most part, to have 
silenced his enemies. Milbourne, indeed, a clergyman, 
attacked it; but his outrages seem to be the ebullitions of a 
mind agitated by stronger resentment than bad poetry can 
(xcite, and previously resolved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the Preface, Pastorals,' 
and Georgicks; and as he professes to give his antagonist 
an opportunity of reprisal, be has added bis own version 
of the first and fourth Pastorals, and the first Georgick. 
The world has forgotten his book ; but, since bis attempt 
has given him a place in literary history, I will preserve a 
specimen of his criticism, by inserting his remarks ou the 
invocation before the first Georgick, and of his poetry, by 
annexing his own version. 

Ver. 1. 
" What makes a pUnienus harvest, when lo turn 
" The fruitful soil. Bud when lo sow the corn. 
" It's unltn-ky, they say, to stumble at ifte threshold : but 
" what' has a/»^ert(eoHS harve.il to do here? Virgil would 
*' not pretend to prwcribe Titles for that which depends fioE 
'• on the husbandman's care, but the disposition of Heaven 
•' altogether. Indeed, the plenteous crop dejicrlds somewhat 
*' ort the good method of tillage; and where the land's ill- 
" manur'd, the com, without a mirade, can be but biiUffer- 
" enl ; but the Aarwes/ may be good, which is its properest 
" epithet, tho' the hushaiidmaii' s tkill were never so indif- 
"Jerejit. The next sentence is too literal, and whtn to 
**-phugh had been Virgil's meaning, and intelligible to 
*• every body ; and when to sow tlie com, ia a needless ot/- 
" dilton." 

Ver. 3. 
'* The eare of iheep, of osen, and of kine, 
■' And when to gtid (he lambs, and iheer the iwinc. 

" would as well have fallen under the aira bourn, qui cullus 
" kabendo sit pecori, as Mr. D.'s deduction of p«rticula.M." 
X 2 
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Ver. 5. 
" The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
" I sing, Maecenas, and I sing to thee. 

** But where did experientia ever signify birth and genius ? 
^^ or what ground was there for such sl figure in this place ? 
" How much inore manly is Mr. Ogylby's version ? " 

" What makes rich grounds, in what celestial signs 
" 'TIS good to plough, and marry elms with vines ; 
" What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees, 
*' And several arts improving frugal bees ; 
'* I sing, Maecenas. 

" Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, are yet much more 
" to the purpose than Mr. D/s six." 

Ver. 22. 
" From fields and mountains to mj song repair. 

_ ' * ■ I 

•* For patrium linqtiems nemus, saltusque Lyccd — Very well 
" explained !" 

Ver. 23, 24. 
^* Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
" Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil I 

" Written as if tfiese had been Pallas^ s invention" " Ifhe 
*^ ploughman's toiV% impertinent/' 

Ver. 25. 
*'—— The shroud-lilce cypress 

" Why shroud-like ? Is a cypress, pulled up by the rootSy 
" which the sculpture in the last Eclogue fills Silvanus*s 
" hand with, so very like a shroud f Or did not Mr. D. 
'* think of that kind of cypress us'd often for scarves and 
" hatbands at funerals formerly, or for widows' vails, &c.? 
" if so, 'twas a deep, good thought J' 

Ver. 26. 

€( 'pi^at wear 

" The royal honours, and increase the year. 

" What's meant by increasing the year ? Did the gods or 

goddesses add more months, or days^ or hours, to it ? Or 

** how can arva tu£ri signify to wear rural honours ? Is this 

" to translate, or abuse an author ? The next couplet is bor- 

" rowed from Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the pur- 

^^ pose than ordinary." 

Ver. 33. 
" The patron of the world, and Rome*3 peculiar guard. 
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*^ Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense of the 
** precedent couplet ; so again, he interpolated Virgil with 
*' that and the round circle of the year to guide potverful of 
*• blessings, which thou strew' st around ; a ridiculous Latin^ 
*^ ism, and an impertinent addition ; indeed the whole period 
" is but one piece of absurdity and nonsense, as those who 
" lay it with the original must find.'' 

Ver. 42, 43. 
** And Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea. 

^* Was he consul or dictator there?" 

" And wat'ry virgins for thy bed shall strive. 

** Both absurd interpolations,^^ 

Ver. 47, 48. 
** Where in the void of Heaven a place is free. 
*' Ah, happy D n, were that placeybr ihee ! 

** But where is that void ? Or, what does our translator 
** mean by it ? He knows what Ovid says God did to pre- 
*^ vent such a void in Heaven ; perhaps this was then for- 
gotten : but Virgil talks more sensibly." 
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Ver. 49. 
'* The scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

No, he would not then have gotten out of* his way so fast.'* 

Ver. 56. 
"Though Proserpine afi'ects her silent seat. 

" What made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for pre- 
*< venting her return ? She was now mus'd to Patience 
" under the determinations of Fate, rather than^oTzd of her 

" residence/' 

Ver. 61,62,63. 
Pity the poet's and the ploughman's car^s, 
Interest thy greatness in our mean atifairs, 
" And use thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 

«* Which is such a wretched perversion of Virgil's noble 
*«* thought as Vicars would have blushed at; but Mr. Ogylby 
** makes us some amends, by his better lines : 

" O wheresoe'er thou art, from thencQ incline, 
" And grant assistance to my bold design ! 
" Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairsy 
** And now, at if translated, hear our prayers. 
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** This is sense, and to the purpose : the other, poor mis*^ 

« taken stuff":* 

Such were the strictures of Milbourne^ who found few 
nbettors, and of whom it may be reasonably imagined, that 
many who fsrvoured his design were ashamed of his in- 
solence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all othess, to be 
sometimes erroneous, and sometimes licentious. Those 
who could find faults, thought they could avoid them; and 
Dr. Brady attempted in blank verse a translation of the 
^neid, which, when dragged into the world, did not live 
long enough to cry. I have never seen it; but that such a 
version there is, or has been, perhaps some old catalogue 
informed me* 

With not much better success, Trapp, when his Tragedy 
and his Prelections had given him reputation, attempted 
another blank version of the iEneid ; to which, notwith- 
standing the slight regard with which it was treated, he 
had afterwards perseverance enough to add the Eclogoes 
and Georgicks. His book may continue in existence as 
long as it is the clandestine rellige of schoolboys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to the melli^ 
fluence of Pope's numbers, and the diction of poetry has 
become more splendid, new attempts have been made to 
translate Virgil ; and all his works have been attempted by 
men better qualified to contend with Dryden. I will not 
engage myself in an invidious comparison, by opposing^ 
one passage to another ; a work of which there would be 
no end, and which might be often offensive without use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit of 
gfeat works is to be estimated, but by their general effects 
ai;id ultimate result. It is easy to note a weak line, and 
write one more vigorous in its place; to find a happiness of 
expression in the origina,l, and transplant it by force intO) 
the version : but what is given to the parts may be 8uIh« 
ducted from the whole, and the reader may be weary^ 
though the critick may commend. Works of imagination 
excel by their allurement and delight; by their power of 
attracting and detaining the attention. That book is good 
in vain, which, the reailer throws away;* He only is the 
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master who keeps the miod in pleasinj; captivity ; whose 
pages are perused with eagerness, and in hope of new plea> 
sure are perused again ; and whose conclusion is perceived, 
with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon de< 
parting day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I will consent 
that Dryden should he tried ; of this, which, in oppositioQ j 
to reason, makes Ariosto the darling and the pride of Italy j^ 
of this, which, in defiance of criticism, continues Shakspear^ 
the sovereign of the drama. 

His last work was his Fables, in which he gave us the 
first example of a mode of writing which the Italians call 
refaccimento, a renovation of antient writers, by modernizing 
their language. Thus the old poem of Boiardo has been 
newly dressed by Doinenichi and Berni. The works of 
Chaucer, upon which this kind of rejuvenescence has been 
bestowed by Dryden, require lillle criticism. The tale of 
the Cock seems hardly worth revival; and the story of 
Palamon and Ardle, containing an action unsuitable to the 
times in which it is placed, can hardly be suffered to pass 
without censure of the hyperbolical commendation which 
, Dryden has given it in the general Preface, and in a poeti- 
cal Dedication, a piece where his original fondness of re- 
mote conceits seems to have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boceace, Sigismunda 
may be defended by the celebrity of the story, Theodore 
and Honofia, though it contains not much moral, yet af- 
forded opportunities of striking description. And Cyman 
was formerly a tale of such reputation, that at the revival 
of letters it was translated Into Latin by one of tlie Be- 
roalds. 

Whatever subjects employed his pen lie was still improv- 
ing our measures, and embellishing our hmguage. 

In this volume are interspersed some short original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and songs, 
may be comprised in Congreve's remark, that even those, 
if he had written nothing else, would have entitled him to 
the praise of excellence in his kind. 

One composition musi however be disiinguished. The 
ode for St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the last effort of his 
poetry, has been always considered as exhibiting the 
highest flight of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. This 
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is allowed to stand without a rival. If indeed there is anjr 
excellence beyond it, in some other of Dryden's works that 
excellence must be found. Compared with the ode on Kil^ 
ligreiu^ it may be pronounced perhaps superior in the 
whole, but without any shigle part equal to the first stanza of 
the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's labour ; but 
it does not want its negligences ; some of the lines are with- 
out correspondent rhymes; a defect, which I never detected' 
but after an acquaintance of many years, and which the 
enthusiasm of the writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former ; but it 
is not less elegant in the diction. The conclusion is vici- 
ous ; the musick of Timotheus^ which raised a mortal to the 
skies, had only a metaphorical power; that of Cecilia^ 
which drew an angel down^ had a real effect : the crown 
therefore could not reasonably be divided. 

In a general survey of Dryden*s labours, he appears to 
have a mind very comprehensive by nature, and much 
enriched with acquired knowledge. His compositions are 
the effects of a vigorous genius operating upon large mate- 
rials. 

•^ The power that predominated in his intellectual opera- 
tions was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon 
all occasions that were presented, he studied rather than 
felt, and produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, 
. but meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental 
J j passions, as they spring separate in the mind, he seems not 
/ /much acquainted; and seldom describes them but as they 
are complicated by the various relations of society, and 
confused in the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he says of Love may contribute to the explanation 
of his character : 

I^ve various minds does variously inspire : 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire. 
Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 
£ut raging flames tempestuous souls invade : 
A fire which every windy passion blows. 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's was not one of the gentle bosoms : Love, as it 
, subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the person loved, 
1 and wishing only for correspondent kindness ; such Love as. 
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shuts out all other interest, the Love of the Golden Age^ 
was too soft and subtle to put his, faculties in motion. He \ 
hardly conceived it but in its turbulent eflFervescence. wiHk 
some other desires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or ob- 
structed by difficulties; when it invigprated ambition, or 
exasperated revenge. : 

. He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not 
often pathetick ; and had so little sensibility of the power of 
effusions purely natural, that he did not esteem them in 
others. Simplicity gave him no pleasure ; and for the first 
part of his life he looked on Otway with contempt, though 
at last, indeed very late, he confessed that in his play there 
was Nature, which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always .knq\yourjowi) motives. I am not 
certain whether it was not rather the difficulty which he 
found in exhibiting the genuine operations of the heart, 
than a servile submission to an injudicious audience, that 
filled his plays with false magnificence. It was necessarytto 
fix attention ; and the mind can be captivated only by recol- 
lection, or by curiosity : by reviving natural sentiments, or 
impressing new appearances of things : sentences were rea- 
dier at his call than images; he could more easily fill the 
ear with splendid novelty, than awaken those ideas that 
slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination^ 
and, that argument might not be too soon at an end, he 
delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, destiny and con- 
tingence ; these he discusses in the language of the school 
with so much profundity, that the terms which he uses are 
not always understood. It is indeed learning, but learning 
out of place. «i 

Vl^hen once he had engaged himself in disputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either side : he was now no longer 
at a loss ; he had always objections and solutions at com- 
mand; " verbaque provisam rem" — gave him matter 
for his verse, and he finds without difficulty verse for his 
matter. 

In Comedy, for which he professes himself not naturally 
qualified, the mirth which he excites will perhaps not be 
found so much .to.arise from any original humour, or pecu- 
liarity of character nicely distinguished and dih'gently pur- 
sued, as from incidents and circumstances, artifices and 
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mipriz«s; from jests of action rather than of eentimeiife 

What he had of liumorous or passionate, he seems to have 

bad not from nature, but from other poets; if not alwaj'S 

» a plagiary, at lesat as an imitator. 

Next toar^ment, his delight was in wild and daring 

sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and eccentrick violence 

I ofwiL He d^ighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, 

■ where Ufiht and darkness begin to mingle; to approach 

the precipice of absurdity, ;ind hover over the abyss of 

unideal vacancy. This inclination sometimes produced 

nonsense, which he knew ; as, 

Move swifllv. Sun, and fly a lave r's pace. 
Leave weeks and inonihs behind thee in thy n 

Aniamel Aie. 
To puird lliee from the demons nf ihe air ; 
My Saniing iwucd above iliein lu di«]itay. 
All keen, and ground u|>on the eilge of day. 
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And Komctimes it issued in absurdities, of v 
he was not conscious ; 

Then we Ujion our orb's last verge shall go. 

And see ihc ocean leaning on ihe sky ; 
From ihence out rolling neighbour* we shall kno 

And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning; but may we not aay, in 
imitation of Cowley on another book, 

'Til lo like tenu 'twill aerve ihe turn al well I 
This endeavour after the grand and the new produced 
many sentiments either great or bulky, and many images 
•ither just or splendid: 

I am as free as Natu* first made man, T 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, V 

When wild in woods ihe noble savage ram. J 

— Tia but became the Livina death ne'er knew. 
They fear lo prove it as a thing ihal'a new : 
Lei me th' experiment before you try, 
I'll shew you first how easy 'tis to die. 
There with a forest of theit dans he strore. 
And Blood like Caps neiu defying Jove, 
With his broad sword the boldest beuting down. 
While Fate grew pale leM he should win the town, 
And tiirn'd ihe iron leave* of hia dark book 
b To make new ilooini, or mend what it mistook. 
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—I beg no pity for thii mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it taliej 

Posiession of joiir eatlh ; 

Ifburnt, and jcalter'd in the air, ihe windi 

That itrew my dust diffuse my royalty. 

And spread me o'er your clime, for where one atom 

or mine shall light, know (here Saba^tian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two first may be allowed to be 
great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add only a few 
more passages ; of which the first, though it may not per- 
haps be quite clear in prose, is not too obscure for poetry, 
as the meaning that it has is noble : * 
No, there it a necessity in Fate, 
Why still the br.-ivc bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his object ever full in sight; 
And that assurance hcildi him firm and rigjht; 
True, 'tis a rwriow way that leads to bliss, 'j 

But light before there is no |>[ecipice ; > 

Fear makes men look aside, and so iheir footing miss. J 

Of the images which the two following citations afford, 
the first is elegant, the second magnificent ; whether either 
be just, let the reader judge: 

What precious drops are these. 
Which silently each other's track pursue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew ) 

Resign your castle —~ 

— Enter, brave Sir ; for, when you speak the word. 
The gates shall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord shall meet, 
And bow its lowery forehead at your feel. 

These bursts of extravagance Drydcn calls tlie " Dali- 
" lahs " of the Theatre; and own that many noisy lines 
of Maximin and Alrnanzor call out for vengeance upon 
him: "but I knew," says he, *' that they were bad enough 
" to please, even when I wrote them." There is surely 

■ I cannot sec why Johnson has thought there wat any want of 
clearness in this passage even in prose. Addison has given us almost the 
very same thought in very good piose. " If we look forward to him 
[the Deity] for help, wesh.ill never be in danger of falling down those 
precipices which our imagination is apt lo create. Like those who 
walk upon a line, if we keep our eye fixed upon one pointy we may step 
forward' securely ; whereat an imprudent or cowardly glnnce on either 
lidewilliofBllibly destroy us." Sjveclator, No, 6ia. J. B. 
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reason to suspect that be pleased himself as well as hi* 
audience; and tlist these, like the harlots of otfae: 
had his love, though not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and splendi3 
kind. He makes, like almost all oilier poets, very frequent 
use of mythology, and sometimes connects religion and 
(able too closely without distinction. . 

He descends to display his knuwl^ge with pcdanticK 
ostentation; as when, in translating Virgil, he says, " tacfc 
" to the larboard," — and " veer starboard ; " and talks, In 
another work, of " virtue spooning before the wind."— - 
His vanity now and then betrays liis ignorance: 

TTicy Nature's king ihrougli Nature'} oplicks viciv'ii ; 
Revers'd, ihey vicw'il him leMen'J iii llieir ejcs. 
He had heard of reversing a telescope, and unluckily re- 
verses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When he de-" 
scribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to stop the 
, Fire of London, what is his expression ? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, , 

In firmamenlal waWrs dipp'J obovp, '' 

or this a brOQ'l cilhiguiiherhe makes, ' 

And htkidi Uie flames dial to their quarry sKove. 
When he describes the Last D;iy, and the decisive tri- 
bunal, he intermingles this imnge: 

When rattling bones loguilier fly. 
From the four (|iiiirter! nf the sky. 
It was indeed never in his power to resist the temptation 
of a jest. In his Elegy on Cromwell: 

No winner was the Frencliman's cause cmbrac'd, 

ulweigliM ; 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, as 
■lay be suspected, the rank of the company with whom he, 
Jived, by the use of French words, which had then crept 
into conversation ; such asjraicheur tor coolness, J'ougjie for 
turbulence, and a few more, none of which the language 
has incorporated or retained. They continue only where 
they stood first, perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his 
compositions, that ten lines are seldom found together with- 
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out something of which the reader is ashamed. Dryden 
was no rigid judge of his own pages; he seldom struggled 
after supreme excelk'ncc, but snatched in haste what was 
within his reach; and when he could content others, was 
himself contented. He did not keep present to his mind 
an idea of pure perfection ; nor compare his works, such as 
they were, with what they might be made. He knew to 
whom he should be opposed. He had more musick than 
Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature than 
Cowley; and from his cotemporaries he was in no danger. 
Standing therefore in the highest place, he had no care to 
rise by coutendiiig with himself; but, while there was no 
name above his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the 
ensiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient^ 
he did not atop to make better; and allowed himself to 
leave many parts unfinished, in confidence that the good 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he had once writ- 
ten, he dismissed from his thoughts; and I believe there is 
no example to be found of any correction or improvement 
made by him after publication. The hastiness of his pro- 
ductions might be the effect of necessity; but his subsequent 
Delect could hardly have any other cause than impatience 
of study. 

What can be saiil of his veraiiicatioR will be little more 
than a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope : 

Waller was smooth; but Dryilen lalight lo join -i 

The varying verse, the full lesooniiitig line, y 

The long niajejiick march, and energy divine. J 

, Some improvements had been already mode in English 
numbers; but- Uie full force, of our language was not yet 
fpll ; the verse that was smooth; was commonly feeble. If 
Cowley had sometimes a finished lino, he had it by chance. 
Dryden knew how to chuse the' flawing siml the sonorous 
words; to vaty the pauses, and adjust the accents; to 
diversify the cadence, and yet preserve tjie smoothness of 
his metre. 

Of Triplets anil Alexandrines, though he did not intro- 
duce the use, he established it. The Triplet has long sub- 
sisted among us. Dryden seems not to have traced it 
higher than to Chapman's Homer ; but it is to be found in 
Fhaei's Virgil, written in the reign of Mary; and in 
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HalKs Satire^ published five years before the deaths of 

£liaabetb. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, 
&r the sake of closing his stanza with a fuller sound. We 
liad a longer measure of fourteen syllables, into which the 
JEaeid was translated by Phaer, and other works of the. 
•ntientsby other writers; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I 
Mieve, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer's third JEneid will exemplify 
lliis measure : 

When Asia's state was overthrown, and Priam's kingdom stout. 
All guiltless, bj the power of gods abore was rooted out. 

As these lines had their break, or ccBSura^ always at the 
dghth syllable, it was thought, in time^ commodious to 
,'divide them : and quatrains of lines alternately, consisting 
of eight and six syllables, make the most sod and pleasing 
<^ our lyrick measures ; as, 

Rdtfntless Time, destroying power. 

Which stone and brass obey. 
Who gi?'8t to every flying hour 

To work some new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, n&mt 
poems, as Drayton's Polyolbioriy were wholly written ; and 
sometimes the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables 
were interchanged with one another. Cowley was the first 
that inserted the Alexandrine at pleasure among theheroick 
lines of ten syllables, and from him Dryden professes to 
kave adopted it."*" 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not unitef-sally ap- 
pvoved. Swift always censured them, ahd "Wtote some 
Knes to ridicule them. In examining their propriety, it is 

* This is an error. The Alexandrine inserted fitnong heroick Ihies 
of ten syllables i» found in many of the writers of .Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. It will be sufficient to mention Hall, who has already been 
quoted for the use of the triplet. 

As tho' the staring world hanged on his sleeve. 
Whene'er he smiles to kugh and when he sighs to grieve. 

HdFs Sat. Bodk I, Sat. 7. 
Take another inst«inoe< 

Jbr thane I or better writer cnrLabeor write none. 

Hali^t Sat Book 9, Sat. 1 . J. B. 
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to be considered that the csacnce of verse is regularity, and 
its ornament is variety. To write verse, is to dispose syl- 
lables and sounds harmonically by some known and settled 
rule ; a rule, however, lux enough to substitute similitude 
for identity, to admit change without breach of order, and 
to rehevethe ear without disappointing it. Thus a Latin 
hexameter is formed from dactyls and spondees differently 
combined; the English heroick admits of acute or grave 
syllables variously disposed. The Latin never deviates 
into seven feet, or exceeds tlie numbar of seventeen sylla- 
bles; but the Englisli Alexandrine breaks tlie lawful 
bounds, and surprises the reader with two syllables more 
than he expected. 

The effect of the Triplet is the same; the ear has been 
accustomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet ; but 
is on a sudden surprized with three rhymes' together, to 
which the reader could not accommodate his voice, did he 
not obtain notice of the change from the braces of the 
margins. Surely there is something unskilful in the neces- 
sity of such mechanical direction. 

Considering the metrical art simply as a science, and 
consequently excluding all casualty, we must allow that 
Triplets and Alexandrines, inserted by caprice, are inter- 
ruptions of that constancy to which science aspires. And 
though the variety which they produce may very justly be 
desired, yet, to make poetry exact, there ought to be some 
stated mode of admitting them. 

But till some such regulation can be formed, I ■wish 
them still to be retained in their present state. They are 
sometimes convenient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion, 
that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too sparing, in 
their use. 

Tlie rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, and he 
valued himself for his readiness in finding them ; but he is 
sometimes open to objection. 

It is the common practice of om* poets to end the second 
line with a weak or grave syllable ; 

Together o'er ihe Alps methinka we fly, 
Fill'd witb ideas of fuir Italy. 

I Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in the first : 
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Laagh all the powen that favour tyranny, 
AdcI aJl the standiog army of the sky* 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the 
first line of a couplet, which, though the French seem to 
do it without irregularity^ always displeases in English 
poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not 
always very diligently fabricated by him. It invariably 
requires a break at the sixth syllable; a riile which the 
modern French poels never violate, but which Dryden 
sometimes neglected : 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that he " could 
« select from them better specimens of every mode of 
** poetry than any other English writer could supply/' 
Perhaps no nation ever produced a writer that enriched 
his language with such a variety of models. To him we 
owe the improvement, perhaps the completion of our 
metre, the refinement of our language, and much of the 
correctness of our sentiments. By him we were taught 
** sapere et fari," to think naturally and express forcibly. 
Though Davies has reasoned in rhyme before him, it may 
be perhaps maintained that he was the first who joined 
argument with poetry. He shewed us the true bounds of 
a translator's liberty. What was said of Rome, adorned by 
Augustus, may be applied by an easy metaphor to English 
poetry embellished by Dryden, " lateritiam invenit, mar- 
" morcam reliquit." He found it brick, and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgicks is here inserted 
from Mr.' Milbourne's version, that, according to his own 
proposal, his verses may be compared with those which 
he censures. 

What makes the richest tilth, beneath what signs 
To pioughy and when to match your elms and vines ; 
What care w\\\\ flocks, and what with herds agrees. 
And all the management of frugal hccs ; 
I sing, Maecenas ! Ye immensely clear. 
Vast orbs of light, which guide the rolling year j 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 
We fattening corn for hungry mast pursue. 
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lughlby you, we find ihe cluifer preat. 
And thin cold ilrtams ivith sprighlli/ juice reftesht ; 
YeJblBni, the present numens of the field. 
Wood nymphi and /osnj, your kind aBsistance yield ; 
Your gifts I sing : anil ihou, at whose fear'd stroke 
From rending earih the fiery couritr broke, 
(jreat Neptune, O aiifsl my artful aong ! 
And ihou to whom the woods and groves hclong. 
Whose snowy heifera on her flow'ry plains 
In mighty herds the Caan Isle maintains! 
Pan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine, 
E'vt to improve thy Manalui iiieline. 
Leave thy Lyciean wood and native grave. 
And with ihy lucky smiles our work approve ; 
Be PoWflj too, sweet oil's inventor, kind; 
And he who first the crooked jilougli dcsign'd, 
Si/hamiS, siod of all the woods, appear, 
Whose hands a iiew-dravcQ lender cypreii bear ! 
Ye gods and goddeua, who e'er with love 
Would gnard our pastures and our Gelds improve; 
Ye, who new plants from unknown lands supply. 
And with condensing clouds, oh icu re the sky. 
And drop them softly thence in fruitful shoivers ; 
Aisinl tny enterprize ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great CcEsar 1 though we kqow not yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty seat; 
Wheihcr ihoti'lt be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vast world, while thy great hand shall bear 
The fruits and seasons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows i!iy mother's myrtles wear ; 
Whether thuu'lt all the boundless ocean sway. 
And sea-men only to thyself shall pray; 
2'hule, the fairest island kneel to thee. 
And, that thou inay'st her son by marriage be, 
Tethys will for the happy purchase yield 
To make a downy of her wai'ry field ; 
Whether thou'ltadd to Heaven a brighter lign. 
And o'er the tuinmer manlAi serenely shine ; 
Where between CuHcerand Erigone, 
There yet remains a spacious rooui for thee; 
Where the hoi Scorpion loo his arm declines. 
And more to thee than half his arch resigns ; 
Whaie'er thou'lt be ; for sure the realini below 
No just pretence to thy command can show : 
No such ambition sways thy vast desires, 
Though CrtKC her own £/yiian Fields admito. 
And now, al last, contented Proserpine 
Can all her mother's earnest prayer; decline. 
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Whate*er though be, O guide ourgeiulecourfif ; 
^od with tbj smiles our bold Attempts euforce ^ 
With me tb' unknowing rtaUcki wants relieve, 
Andy tbough on earth, our sacred vows receive 1 . 

Mr. DRYDEN, having received from Rymer his Re^ 
marks on the Tragedies of the last Age, wrote observations 
on the blank leaves; which, having been in the possession 
of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour communicated to the 
publick, that no particle of Dryden may be lost. 

** That we may less wonder why pity and terror are not 
** now the only springs on which our tragedies move, and 
" that Shakspeare may be more excused, Rapin confes^ses 
** that the French tragedies now all run on the tendre; 
'^ and gives the reason, because love is the passion which 
^* most predominates in our souls, and that therefore the 
** passions represented become insipid, unless they are 
" conformable to the thoughts of the audience. But it is 
^^ to be concluded, that this passion works not now amongst 
^^ the French so strongly as the other two did amongst the 
** antients. Amongst us, who have a stronger genius for 
** writing, the operations from the writing are much 
^^ stronger ; for the raising of Shakspeare's passions is 
*' more from the excellency of the words and thoughts, 
^^ than the justness of the occasion ; and if he has been 
^* able to pick single occasions, he has never founded the 
** whole reasonably: yet, by the genius of poetry in writ- 
" ing, he has succeeded. 

" Rapin attributes more to the dictio, that is, to the 
** words and discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has 
^^ done, who places them in the last rank of beauties ; per- 
" haps, only last in order, because they are the last pro- 
duct of the design, of the disposition or connection of 
its parts; of the characters, of the manners of those cha- 
** racters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those man* 
" ners. Rapin's words are remarkable : 'Tis not the ad- 
" mirable intrigue, the surprising events and extraordinary 
" incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy : 'tis the 
*^ discourses, when they are natural and passionate : so are 
" Shakspeare's. 

" The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are, 
"1. The fable itiielf. 
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" 2, The order or manner of its coDtrivance, in relation 
" of ihe parts to the nhoie. 

" 3. The maimers, or decency, of tlie cbaracters, in 
" speaking or acting what is proper for them, and proper 
*' to be sliewn by the poet. 

" +. Tlie thoughts which express the manners. 

*' 5. The words which express those thoughts, 

" In tiie last of these Homer excels Virgil; Virgil all 
" the other antient poets ; nnd Shakspeare all modem 

" For the second of these, the order; the meaning is, 
"that a fable ought to have a beginning, middle, and an 
"end, all just and natural; so that that part, e.g. which 
" is in the middle, could not naturally lie the beginning or 
" end. and so of the rest: all depend on one another, like 
'* the links of a curious chain. Jf terror and pity are only 
" to be raised, certainly this author follows Aristotle's 
"rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' example; but joy 
" may be raised too, and that doubly, either by seeing a 
" wicked man punished, or a good man at last fortunate ; 
" or perhaps indignation, to see wickedness prosperous, 
" and goodness depressed : both these may be profitable to 
" the end of a tragcdj', reformation of manners ; but the 
" last improperly, only as it begets pity in the audience; 
" though Aristotle, I confess, places tragedies of this kind 
" in the second form. 

" He who undertakes to answer this excellent critique 
*' of Mr. Kynicr, in behalf of our English poets againat 
"the Greek, ought to do it in this manner: eillier by 
" yielding to him the greatest part of what he contends for, 
•« which consists in this that the fiHai, i. e. ihe design and 
" conduct of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to those 
" ends of tragedy, which Aristotle and he propose, namely, 
** to cause terrour and pity ; yet the granting this does not 
*' set the Greeks above the English poets. 

" But the answerer ought to prove two things: first, 
*' that the fable is not the greatest master-piece of a tragedy, 
" though it be the foundation of it. 

" Secondly, that other ends as suitable to the nature of 
" tragedy may be found in the English, which were not in 
** the Greek. 

*' Aristotle places the fable first; not qvoad dignitatem, 
V 2 
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** sed quoad fundamentum : for a fable, never so movingly 
*« contrived to those ends of his, pity and terrour, will 
** cerate nothing on our affections, except the characters, 
^< manners, thoughts, and words, are suitable. 

** So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in all 
** those, or the greatest part of them, we are inferior to 
*^ Sophocles and Euripides ; and this he has offered at, 
" in some measure ; but, I think, a little partially to the 
*^ ancients. 

" For the fable itself, 'tis in the English more adorned 
*^ with episodes, and larger than in the Greek poets; con- 
^* sequently more diverting. For, if the action be but one, 
*^ and that plain, without any counterturn of design op 
*^ episode, t. e. underplot, how can it be it so pleasing as 
the English, which have both underplot and a turned 
xlesign, which keeps the audience in expectation of the 
catastrophe? whereas in the Greek poets we see through 
the whole design at first. 

For the characters, they are neither so many nor so 
various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shakspeare 
and Fletcher ; only they are more adapted to those ends 
of tragedy which Aristotle commends to us, pity and 
*^ terrour. 

" The manners flow from the characters, and conse- 
** quently must partake of their advantages and disad- 
** vantages. 

" The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and 
** fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and 
** more poetical in the English than in the Greek, which 
** must be proved by comparing them somewhat more 
equitably than Mr. Rymer has done. 

After all, we need not yield that the English way fs 
** less conducing to move pity and terrour, because they 
** often shew virtue oppressed and vice punished ; where 
** they do not both, or either, they are not to be de- 

** fended. 

'* And if we should grant that the Greeks performed 
" this better, perhaps it may admit of dispute, whether 
** pity and terrour are either the prime, or at least the 
only ends of tragedy. 

'Tis not enough that Aristotle had said so ; for Arife- 
** totle drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles and 
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" Euripides ; and if he had seen ours, might have changed 
" his mind. And chiefly we have to say (what 1 hinted on 
" pity and terrour, in the lust paragraph save one], that 
"the punishment of vice and reward of virtue are th»M 
'■' most adequate ends of tragedy, because most conducing-T 
'■' to good example of life. Now, pity is not so easily^ 
''raised for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy always (f 
' lepresents its chief person such) as it is for an innocent's 
' man; and the suffering of innocence and punishment o 
' the oiTender is of the nature of English tragedy : coo-^ 
■' trarily, in the Greek, innocence is unhappy often, and" 
■' the offender escapes. Then we are not touched with the'4 
" sufferings of any sort of men so much as of lovers ; andH 
■^ this was almost unknown to the ancients : so that th«y4 
■' neither administered poetical justice, of which Mr. Ry- ' 
' nier boasts, so well as we; neither knew they the best 
'' common-place of pity, which is love. 

" He therefore unjustly blames us fur not building on 
"what the ancients left us; for it seems, itpon consider- 
"ation of the premises, that we have wholly finished what ' 
" they began. 

" My judgment on this piece is this; that it is extremely 
'' learned, but that the author of it is better read ia the 
'* Greek than in the English poets; that all writers ought 
"to study this critique, as the best account I have ever 
" seen of the ancients ; that the model of tragedy, he has 
" here given, is excellent, and extremely correct ; but that 
" it is not the only model of all tragedy, because it is too 
" much circumscribed in plot, characters, &c. and, lastly, 
" that wc may be taught here justly to admire and imitate 
" the ancients, without giving them the preference with 
" this author, in prejudice to our own country. 

" Want of method in this excellent treatise makes the 
" thoughts of the author sometimes obscure. 

" His meaning, that pity and terrour are to be moved, 
" is, that they are to be moved as the means conducing 
" t<f the ends of tragedy, which are pleasure and instruc- 
" tion. 

" And these two ends may be thus distinguished. The 
"chief end of the poet is to please; for his immediate 
" reputation depends on it. 

" Tlic great end of the poem is to instruct, which is per- 
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** formed by making pleasure the vehicle of that instruo- 
** tioii ; for poesy is an art, and all arts are made to profi*. 
*' Rofiifi. 

** The- pity, which the poet k to labour for, is for the 
•* criminaK not for those or him whom he has mardered, 
** or who have been the occasion of the tragedy. The ter- 
<^ rour is likewise in the punishment of the same criminal^ 
•* who, if he be represented too great an offender, will not 
•* be pitied ;' if altogether innocent^ his punishment will be 
** unju:>t. 

•• Another obscurity is, where he says, Sophocles per* 
** fected tragedy by introducing the third actor: that k, 
•* he meant three kinds of action ; one company singing, 
"or speaking; another playing on the musick; a third 
** dancing. 

•* To make a true judgment in this competition betwixt 
** the Greek poets and the English, in tragedy; 

** Consider, first, how Aristotle has defined a tragedy. 
*' Secondly, what he assigns the end of it to be. Thirdly, 
*' what he thinks the beauties of it. Fourthly, the means 
** to attain the end proposed. 

** Compare the Greek and English tragick poets justly 
** and without partiality, according to those rules. 

** Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle has made 
** a just definition of tragedy; of its parts, of its ends, and 
"of its beauties; and whether he, having not seen any 
** others hut those of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had or 
** truly could determine what all the excellencies of tragedy 
** Are, and wherein they consist. 

" Next, shew in what ancient tragedy was deficient: 
•* for example, in the narrowness of its plots, and fewness 
«* of persons; and try whether that be not a fault in the 
** Greek poets ; and whether their excellency was so great, 
** when the variety was visibly so little; or whether what 
** they did was not very easy to do. 

** i'hen make a judgment on what the English have 
** added to their beauties: as, for example, not only more 
•* plot, but also new passions ; as, namely, that of love, 
** scarcely touched on by the ancients, except in this one 
•' example of Phaedra, cited by Mr. Rymer; and in that . 
** how short they were of Fletcher ! 

'* Prove also that love, being an heroick passion, is fit 
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for f f agedy, which cannot be denied, becati^e of thre 6«- * 

ample allefr^ of Phiedrd; atnd how' far Sh^kspearebas ' 
** Dtitdbne them in friendship, &c. 

" x\> retdrn to the beginning of this enquiry; consider 
*' tfpity and terrour be enough for tragedy to move: and ' 
** I believe, upon a true definition of tragedy, it will be ' 
"found that its work extends farther, and that it is to' 
** rtform manners, by a delightful representation of hnmrtii"' 
*' life in great persons, by way of dialogue. If this Bfe 

true, then not only pity and terrour are to be moved^ as' 

the only meatrs to- bripg us to virtue, but generally love 

id virtue, and hatred to vice; by shewing the rewards of 

btie, and punishments of the other ; at least, by render- 
** ing virtue always amiable, though it be shewn unfet^ 
** ttoiitte ; and vice detestable, though it be sliewn tfi- 
" umphant. 

** ifj then, tlie encouragement of virtue and discourag^J- 
" went of vice be the proper ends of poetry in tragedj^ 
*^ |>hy anfd terrour, though good means, are not the ontjrw 
** For all the passions, in their turns, are to be set ittH 
•* ferment ; as joy, anger, love, fear, are to be used as the 
** poet's common-places ; and a general concernment fo^ 
** the principal actors is to be raised, by making thenft ap* 
*^ pear such in their characters, their words, and actknM^ 
** tL9 will interest the audience in their fortunes. 

** And if^ after all, in a larger sense, pity comprehendi* 
** this concernment for the good, and terrour included 
** detestation for the bad, then let us consider whether the 
** English have not answered this end of tragedy as well as 
** the ancients, or perhaps better. 

** And here Mr. Rymer's objections against these playi 
U ftre to be impartially weighed, that we fnay see whether 
** t)iey are of weight enough to turn the balance agaiiM^ 
*• our countrymen, 

•* *Tis evident those plays, which he arraigns, hivrd 
** moved both those passitms in a high degree upon thti 
** stage. 

" To give the glory of this away from the poet, and to 
" place it upon the actors, seems unjust. 

*• One reason is, because whatever actors they h«t(^ 
*^ fbtind, the event has been the same ; that is, the same 
'' pftMions have been always moved; which shews thm 
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*' there is wmclliiDg of force and merit in the plays them- 
" selves, conducing to the design of raising tliese two pa»- 
"sions; and suppose them ever lo have been cxccllentljr 
' " acted, jet action only adds grace, vigour, and more life, 
*' upon the stage ; but cannot give it wholly where it is not 
" first. But, secondly, I dare appeal to those who have 
" never seen them acted, if they have iiol found these two 
" passions moved witliin them : and if the general voice 
*' will curry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take ofF his 
" single testimony. 

" This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be est»>i 
" blishcd by this appeal; as, if one man says it is night. . 
*' when tlie rest of the world conclude it to be day, there 
" needs no farther argument ogaiust him, that it is so. 

" If he urge, that the general taste is depraved, his 
" nrgumenis to prove this can at best but evince (hat oufi 
*' poets took not the best way to raise those passions ; but 
" experience proves against him, that those means, which 
" ihey have used, have been successful, and have produced 
" them. 

" And one reason of that success is, in my opinion, > 
" this ; that Shakspearc and Fletcher iiave written to the ' 
"genius of the age and nation in which they lived; for 
" though nature, as he objects, is the same in all places, 
"and reason too the same; yet the climate, the nge, the 
" disposltiou of the people, to whom a poet writes, may be 
" so different, that what pleased the Greeks, would not 
** satisfy an English audience. 

" And if thoy proceed upon a foundation of truer reasoQ , 
" to please the Athenians, than Shakspeare and Fletcher ■ 
" to please the English, it only shews that the Atlienians 
" were a more judicious people; but the poet's business i» 
" certainly to please the audience. 

" Wliethcr our English audience have been pleased 
" hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is the 
" next question ; that is, whether the means which Shak- 
speare and Fletcher have used, in their plays, to raise . 
^ those passions before named, be better applied to the ends 
^^ "y the Greek poets than by tbein. And perhaps we shall 
,( ""' grant him this wholly : let it be yielded that a writer 
'' n '^"'^ '** '"" ''o*n >viih the stream, or lo please the 
*^ple by iheir usual methods, but rather to reform their 
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"judgments, it still retnaias to prove that our theatre needs 
" this total reformation. 

" The faults, which he has found In their design are 
" rather wittily aggravated in many places than reasonably 
" urged ; and as much may be returned on the Greeks by 
" one who were as witty as himaelf. 

" They destroy not, if they are granted, the foundation 
" of the fabrick : only take away from the beauty of the 
"symmetry; for example, the faults in the character of the 
" King, in King and No-king, are not, as he calls them, 
"such as render him detestable, but only imperfections 
" which accompany human nature, and are for the most 
"part excused by the violence of his love; so that they 
"destroy not our pity or concernment for him: this an- 
" swer may be applied to most of his objections of that 
" kind. 

" And Rollo comniiltinf; many murders, when lie is aii- 
" swerable but for one, is too severely arraigned by him ; 
"for, it adds to our horror and detestation of the criminal; 
"and poe tick justice is not neglected neither; for we stab 
"him in our minds for every offeuce which he commits; 
" and the point, which the poet is to gain on the audience, 
" is not so much in the death of an ollender as the raising 
" an horror of his crimes. 

" That the criminal should neither be wholly guilty, nor 
" wholly innocent, hut so participating of both, as to move 
" both pity and terrour, is certainly a good rule, but not 
" perpetually to ho observed ; for, that were to make all 
"tragedies too much alike; which objection lie foresaw^ 
" but has not fully answered. 

" To conclude, therefore; if the plnys of the ancients 
" are more correctly plotted, ours are more beautifully 
*' written. And, if we can raise passions as high on worse 
" foundations, it shews our genius in tragedy is greater ; 
" for in all other parts of it the English have manifestly 
" excelled them." 
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Copy of an originol LeKer from John Dryden, fistf; \ 
liis sons in Ittily, from a MS. in the Lambeth Librarj 
inarJicrf N" 9S3, p. S6. 

(SfifKrtcrlbfd) 

^' Al iUustrissimo S'lgf* 

'■ Carlo Drydeii Canifiric 

"d'Honoro A. S..S. 



l-'mnca [ler Mtintofia. 



' In Rointu^ 

■'Sept.ihe3ii, ciirstyli^ 



" I>«ir Sons, 

" Bfinj; now nt Sir W'illrAin Bowycr's in the coiinliy, t| 
*< comioi write at Inrpp, because 1 find myself somewhat 
*' indiipoicd witii a cold, and am tbick of licnrin^, rnthef 
" worse tliaii I wbb in town. I am glad lo find, by yoW 
" lelUT of July 26lb, your style, thnt you arc both i* 
" lieaUl) ; Unt wonder you should think me eo ne^lli^ent 
" to forgot to (rive you an account of ibe ship in wbici!' 
"•your parcel b U* cotne. 1 have written to you two ot 
*' three letters concerning it, which 1 have sent by sufe 
*' Iiands, Ks I told you, and doubt not hut you have ihem 
" beture this can arrive to you, Belnj; out of town, I have 
*' forj^otten the ship's name, which your mother will in- 
""quire, and put it into her letter, which is joined with 
" mine. But the master's name I remember : iie is called 
" Mr. Ralph Thorp; the ship is hound to Leghorn, con- 
" signed to Mr. Peter and Mr. Thomas Ball, merchants, 
" I am of your opinion, vbat by Tonsoil's means almost all 
" our letters haTe miscarnctl lor this last year, liut, how* 
" ever, he has missed of his design in the Dedicalioi 
" though he had preiJared the book for it: for, in cveffi 
, " figore of JEncas he has caused him to be drawn lik»' 
L- " King William, with a hooked nose. After my returfl 
*' to town, I intend to aiter a play of Sir Robert Howard'l 
"written long since, and lately put into my bands; 'til 
** called The Coiitjuesl of Cldita by lite Tartars. It will cost 
" mc six weeks study, with the probable benefit of an 
" hundred pounds. In the mean time I am writinjr a song 
" for St, Cecilia's Feast, who, you know, is the patroness 
" of musick. This is troublesome, and no way beneficial; 
" bnt 1 could not deny the Stewards of the Feast, whi 
" came in a body to mc to desire that kindness, 
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** them being Mr. Bi*idgeman, whose parents are your 
** mother's friends. I hope to send you thirty guineas be- 
** tweeii Michaelmas and Christmas, of which I will give 
** you an account when I come to town. I remember the 
"counsel you give me in your letter; but dissemWing, 
** though lawful in some cases, is not my talent; yet, for 
** your sake, I will struggle with the plain openness of 
*' my nature, and keep in my just resentments against that 
" degenerate order. In the mean time I flatter not myself 
** with any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and suflFer 
** for God's sake ; being assured, before hand, never to be 
** rewarded, though the times should alter. Towards th^ 
^* latter end of this month, September, Charles will begin' 
i' to recover his perfect health, according to his nativity, 
*' which, casting it myself, I am sure is true, and ^11 
"things hitherto have happened accordingly to the very 
^'^time that I predicted them: I hope at the same time to * 
** recover more health, according to my age. Remembet* 
** me to poor Harry, who^e prayers I earnestly desire. 
** My Virgil succeeds in the world beyond its desert or nfy 
" expectation. You know the profits might have been 
** more ; but neither my conscience nor my honour wociM 
*^ suffer me to take them : but I never can repent of my 
" consiancy, since I am thoroughly persuaded of the jus- 
** tice of the cause for which I suffer. It has pleased God 
** to raise up many friends to me amongst my enemies, 
though they who ought to have been my friends are neg- 
ligent of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
** with this letter, which I desire you to excuse; and am 

" Your most affectionate father, 

" JoHN' DrYDEN."^ 
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Edmund smith is one of those lucky writers who 
Siare, without much labour, attained high reputation, and 
'who are mentioned with reverence rather for the possession 
^chan the exertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no praise 
hut what can be given to intellectual excellencci seldom 
employed to any virtuous purpose. His character, as given 
by Mr. Oldisworth, with all the partiality of friendship^ 
which is said by Dr. Burton to shew ^' what fine things 
^* one man of parts can say of another/' and which, how- 
ever, comprises great part of what can be known of Mr.. 
Smith, it is better to transcribe at once than to take by 
pieces. I shall subjoin such little memorials as accident 
has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only son of an emi- 
nent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous 
Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his father, which 
were soon followed by his death, were the occasion of the 
son's being left very young in the hands of a near relation 
(one who married Mr. Neale's sister), whose name was 
Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own 
child, and put him to Westminster-school under the care of 
Dr. Busby ; whence, after the loss of his faithful and gener- 
ous guardian (whose name he assumed and retained), he 
was removed to 'Christ-church in Oxford, and there by his 
aunt handsomely maintained till her death ; after which he 
continued a member of that learned and ingenious society 
till within five years of his own; though, some time before 
h?s leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by his mother 
4xi Worcester, and owned and acknowledged as her legiti^ 
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mate son j whicli liad not been mentioned, but to wipe off 
the aspersions that were ignorantly cast hy some on ha 
birth. It is to be remembered, for our authors honour, 
that, when at Westminster election he stood a cnndidate 
for one of the universities, he so signally distinguished 
himself by his conspicuous performances, ihat there arose 
no small contention, between the representative electors of 
Trinity-college in Cambridge and Christ-church in Oxon, 
which of those two royal societies should adopt him as then- 
own. But the electors of Triniiy-college having the pre- 
ference of choice that year, they resolutely elected him ; 
who yet, being invited at the same time to Christ-church, 
chose to accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's per- 
fections, as well natural as acquired, seem to have been 
formed upon Horace's plan, who says, in his " Art of 
^' Poetry:" 

>< — Ego nee aludium sine divite venu, 
" Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium ; alicrius lie 
" Altera poacit opem res, el conjurat aniice." 

He was endowed by Nature with all those excellent and 
necessary qualifications which are previous to the accon>- 
plishment of a great man. His memory was large and 
tenacious, yet by a curious feiidly chiefly susceptible of the 
finest impressions it received from the best authors he read, 
which it always preserved in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of 
understanding, which easily took in and surmounted the 
most subtle and knotty paits of tnatheniuticks nntl meto- 
physicks. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing; his taste delicate, his bead clear, and his way 
of expressing his thoughts perspicuous and engaging, I 
ahall say nothing of his person, which yet was so well 
turned, that no neglect of himself in his dress could render 
it disagreeable; insomuch that the lair sex, wlio ubserved 
and esteemed him, at once commended and reproved him 
by the name of the handsome &\o\ea. An eager but gener- 
ous and noble emulation grew up with him ; which (as it 
were a rational sort of instinct) pushetl him upon striving 
to excel in every art and science that could make hira a 
credit to his college, and that college the ornament of the 
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tnoEt learned and polite uoiversity ; aud it was his happiness 
to liove several contemporuries and fellow-students who e5t- 
eicUcd and excited this virtue in tlicniBclves and others, 
^Htbercby becoming so deservedly in favour with tliia ago, and 
^^bgood a prout of its nice discernment. His judgmeDtf 
^^blurally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fiiieness and 
idisUn;ruitihing sagacity, which as it was active and busy, 
to it wab vigorous and manly, keeping even paces with a. 
xich and strong imagination, always upon the wing, and 
^■■wer tired with lupiriiig. Heticc it was, that, though be 
^Hbit as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities; and his 
^Hpl-lie&t productions were so far from having any thing in 
^^Biein nienn and trifling, that, like tlie junior compositions 
of Mr. Stepney, they may make grey authors blush. There 
arc many of his tirst essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, 
and epique, still handed about the university in manuscript, 
which shew a masterly hand; and, though maimed and 
injured by frequent transcribing, make their way into our 
moEt celebrated miscellanies, where they shine with uncom- 
mon lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford books 
which he could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other name^, whicli his 
own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in vain 
to conceal. The Encoenia and public Collections of the 
University upon State Subjects were never in such esteem, 
either for elegy or congratulation, as when he contributed 
most Inrgely to them ; and it was natural for those who 
knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn lo his share in 
the work, as by far the most relishing part of the enter- 
tainment. As his parts were extraordinary, so he well 
knew how to improve them ; and not only to polish the 
diamond, but enchase it in the most solid and durable 
metal. Though he was an academick the greatest part of 
his life, yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spic»; 
of pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obstinate contention 
for the old or new philosophy, no assuming way of dic- 
tating to others, which are iaults {though excusable) which 
•WMe are insensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell 
long wltliin the walls of a private college. His conversa.- 
^on was pleasant and instructive, and what Horace said of 
^^'"us, Varius, aad Virgil, might justly by applied to 
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" Nil ego eontulefini jucunilo sarrna Amico." SnI. v. 1. 1. 
As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate pieces, 
he read the works of others with candour, and reserved 
his greatest severity for hia own composicions; being readier 
to cherish and advance, than damp or repress a rising 
genius, and as patient of being excelled himself {if any 
coald excel him) as industrious to excel others. 

'Twere to be wished he had confined himaelf to a parti- 
cular profession, who was capable of surpassing in any; 
but, in this, his want of application was in a great measure 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college and uni- 
versity with unusual applause; and though he often suffered 
his friends to call him off from his retirements, and to 
lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his return to his 
studies were so much the more passionate, and his atten- 
tion upon those refined pleasures of reading and thinking 
so vehement [to which his facetious and unbended intervals 
bore no proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; and 
the aeries of meditation and reflection being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, and lake in 
tlie sundry parts of a science at one view, without inter- 
ruption or confusion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, 
who were pleased to distinguish between the wit and the 
scholar, extolled him altogether on the account of these 
titles; hut others, who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing him justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had 
signalized himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and 
polemick of ex.tensive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard to the 
dignity and importance of each science. I remember him 
in the Divinity- school responding and disputing with a pcr- 
jpicuous energy, a ready exactness, and commanding force 
of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair; 
whose condescending and disinterested commendation of 
hitn gave him such a reputation as silenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the appro- 
bation of BO profound a master in theology. None of those 
self-sufficient creatures, who have either trifled with philo- 
sophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it 
with novel terms and burdensome explanations, under- 
■tood its resl weight and purity half so well as Mr. Smith. 
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He was too discerning to allow of tbe character of unpro* 
fitable, rugged, nnil nbstruse, which some superficial scioIitU 
(so very smooth and polite as to itdniit of no impression), 
either out of nn unthinking indolence, or an iii-grounded 
prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. He knew the 
thorny terms of philosophy served well to fence-in the true 
doctrines of religion ; and looked upon school-divinity as 
upon a rough but well-wrought army, which might at once 
adorn and dctend the Christian hero, and equip him for 
the combat. ■ 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with nil UiM 
Greek and Latin Classicks; with whom he had carcfuUn 
compareil whatever was worth perusing in the French, 
Spanish, and Italian (to which laugur^res be was no stranger), 
and in all the celebrated writers of his own country. But 
then, according to the curious observation of the late Elorl 
of Shaftesbury, ho kept tbe poet in awe by regular cri- 
ticiiim ; and, as it were, married the two arts for their 
mutual support and improvement. There was not a tract 
of credit, upon that subject, which ho had not diligently 
cxamttied, from Aristotle down to Hedelin and Bossu ; so 
that, having each rule constantly before him, he could 
carry the art through every poem, and at once point out 
the graces and deformities. By this means he seemed to 
read with a design to correct, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he cuuld not but taste every little 
delicacy that was set before him ; though it was impossible 
for him at tbe same time to be fed and nourished with any 
thing but what was substantial and lasting. He considered 
the antients and moderns not as parties or rivals for fame, 
but OS architects upon one and the same plan, the Art of 
Poetry; according to which he judged, approved, and 
blamed, without flattery or detraction. If he did not al- 
ways commend the compositions of others, it was not ill- 
nature (which was not in his temper), but strict justics m 
wouid not let him call a few flowers set in ranks, a glUdI 
measure, and so many couplets, by the name of poetry : heB 
was of Ben Jonson's opmion, who could not admire ■ 

— Verses as smooth and aoft as cream, I 

In which there was neither de|ilh nor .Irearn. M 

H^E^ «ore, though his want of complaisance for sotntV 
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men's overbearing vanity mnde him enemies, yet tbe better 
part of mankind were obliged by the freedom of his reflec- 
tions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote and 
imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great a master 
he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
ciseness and force of Demosthenes, the elegant and moving 
turns of Pliny, and the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Koscomnioti, no man understood 
Horace better, especially as to his l)appy diction, rolling 
numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture of the 
soft and the sublime. This endeared Dr. Hannes's odes 
to him, the tinest genius for Latin lyrick since tbe Augustan 
Age. His friend Mr. Philipa's ode to Mr. St. John (late 
Lord Bolingbroke), after the manner of Horace's Lusory 
or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master-piece ; bnt Mr. 
Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer kind, though, like 
W.iller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the 
moat delicate and smprising turns peculiar to the person 
praised. I do not remember to have seen any thing like 
it in Dr. Bathurst,* who had made some attempts this 
way with applause. He was an excellent judge of humanity; 
and so good an liistorian, that in familiar discourse he 
would talk over the most memorable facts in antiquity, the 
lives, actions, and characters, of celebrated men, witli 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read 
and digested Thuanus's works, so he was able to copy after 
him; and his talent in this kind was so well known and 
allowed, tliat he had been singled out by some great men 
to write a history, which it was for their interest to have 
done with the utmost art and dexterity. 1 shall not men- 
tion foi' what reasons this design was dropped, though they 
are very much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and 
1 speak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable com- 
pany could fix him upon a subject of useful literature, no- 
bod v shone to greater advantage; he seemed to be that 
Memniius whom Lucretius speaks of: 

Omnibus ( 
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His works are not manyy and those seattered up and 
down in Miscellanies and Collections, being wrested from 
him by his friends with great difficulty and reluctance. AH 
of them together make but a small part of that much greater 
body which lies dispersed in the possession of numerous 
acquaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made intire without 
great injustice to him, because few of them had his last 
hand, and the transcriber was often obliged to take the 
liberties of a friend. His condolence for the death of Mr. 
Philips is full of the noblest beauties, and hath done justice 
to the ashes of that second Milton, whose writings will last 
as long as the English language, generosity, and valour* 
For him Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendship; n 
passion he was most susceptible oi^ and whose laws he 
looked upon as sacred and inyiolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all the life> 
proportion, and embellishments bestowed on it, which an 
exquisite akill, a warm imagination, and a cool judgment^ 
possibly could bestow on it The epique, lyrick, elegiadc. 
every sort of poetry he touched upon (and he had touched 
upon a great variety), was raised to its proper height, «anid 
the differences between each of them observed with a judi- 
cious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by each other; and there was 
a predominant faiicy and spirit of his own infused, superior 
to what some draw o£P from the ancients, or from poesies 
here and there culled out of the moderns, by a painful in- 
'dustry and servile imitation. His contrivances were adroit 
and magnificent; his images lively and adequate ; his senti- 
ments charming and ipajestick ; his expressions natural and 
bold; his numbers various and sounding; and that enamelled 
mixture of classical wit, which, without redundance and 
mffectation, sparkled through his writings^ and were no less 
pertinent and agreeable. 

His P/uedra is a consummate tragedy, and the success 
of it was as great as the most sanguine expectations of his 
friends could promise or foresee. The number of nights, 
and the common method of filling the house, are not always 
the surest marks of judging what encouragement a play 
meets with : but the generosity of all the persons of a re- 
fined taste about town was remarkable on this occasion; and 
it wast not be forgotten how zealously Mr.<iLddisonaapouaed 
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his interest, with all the elegant judgment and diffusivf 
£ood-nature for which tliat accomplished gentleman and 
author is so justly valued by mankind. But as to PhcEdra, 
flhe has certainly made a finer figure under Mr. Smith's 
conduct, upon the English stage, than either hi Rome on 
Athens ; and if she excels tlie Greek and Latin Pheedia, 'J 
need not say she surpasses the French ono, though em- 
bellished with whatever regular beauties and moving soft- 
ness Kacine himself could give her. _ 
No man had a juster nolion of the difiiculty of cgofej 
•posing than Mr. Smith ; and he sometimes would creat£| 
g/ceater difficulties than he had reason to apjirehen^ * 
Writing with ease j what (as Mr. Wycherley speaks) may 
be easily writteuj moved his indignation. When he w» 
writiMfT upon a subject, he would seriously consider what 
Demosthenes, Homer, Vii-gi!, or Horace, if alive, would 
aay upon that occasion, which whetted him to exceed him- 
self as well as others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would 
not, finish several subjects he undertook ; which niay be 
jaiputed either to the briskness of Iiis fancy, still huntioe 
aAer new matter, or to an occasional indolence, whim 
spleen and lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his 
rfoibles, the world was least inclined to forgive. That this 
was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of himself 
(a frailty which has been imputed to no less men than Shdk- 
l^are and Jonson), is clear from hence; because he ;)tlft 
lus works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose inost 
rigorous censures he even courted and solicited, auhmittio^ i 
.to their animadversions, and the freedom they took wiifliiM 
them, witli an unreserved and pruden^ resignation. M 
1 have seen sketches and rough draughts of some pot^npt^fl 
to be designed, set out analytically ; wherein the faUc^M 
structure, and connexion, the images, incidents, moral epi-fl 
sodes, and a great variety of OFnaments, wore so finely 1 
Jaid oulo no well fitted lo the rules of art, and sijuared so 
exactly to the precedents of the ancient^, that I have rflen 
Jtioked on these poetical elements with the same concom 
-wUh which curious men are affected at the sight of tbe M 
laost entertaining temaHis and ruia^ of an antiijue figuw ■■ 
or buildi^. Those fragments gf the learned, which sotoe 1 
met) haw been so proud at their pains in collecting, ave J 
i Kwrities, .without form and without life, when coc(i- I 
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pared wjtli these embryos, whicli wanted not spirit enough 
Lo preserve them ; so that I cannot help thinking, that, if 
iomeof them were to come abroad, they would be as highly 
valued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Titian are 
by the painters; though there is nothing in them but a few 
outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith hnd some defects 
in bis conduct, ivhicli those are most apt to remember who 
could imitate him in nothing else. His freetlom with him- 
self drew severer acknowledgements from Iiim ihun all the 
mnlicc he ever provoked wits capable of advancing, and 
he did nut scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard 
name of fnulls; but, if the world had half his good-naturt;, 
sll the shady parts would be entirely struck out of his cha- 
racter. 

A man, who under poverty, calamities, and disappoint- 
ments, could make so many friends, and those so truly 
valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the passion of 
friendship, iu the success of which consisted the greatest, 
if not the only, happiness of his life. He knew very well 
what was <luc to his birth, though Fortune threw him short 
of it in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
making any, though perhaps reasonable, complaints of lier 
dispensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his way when 
of&rcd to him at a price of a more durable reputation. He 
took care to have no dealings with mankind in which he 
could not be just ; and he desired to be at no other expence 
in his pretensions than that of tntrinsick merit, which was 
the only burthen and reproach lie ever brought upon his 
liiends. He could say, as Horace did of himself, what 
never yet saw translated : 
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At his coining to town, no man was more surrounded by 
all those who really had or pretended to wit, or more 
courted by the great men, who had then a power and op- 
portunity of encouraging arts and sciences, and gave proofs 
of their fondness for the name of Patron in many instances, 
which will ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
character grew upon his friends by intimacy, and out -went 
the strongest prepossessions which had been conceived ia 
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his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, wliosf ^ 
obscurity is their happiness, may possibly have to the agei- J 
yet amidst a studied neglect, and total disuse of all those, f 
ceremonial attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex- 
ternal recommendation, which are thought necessary intro^*] 
ductions into the grande mande, this gcntbrnan was so. 
happy as still to please; and whilst the rich, the gay, the 
noble, and honourable, saw how much he excelled in wi^l 
and learning, they easily forgave him all other -differences-^ 
Hence it was that both his acquaintance and retirements^ 
were his own free choice. Wha: Mr. Prior observe 
a very great character was true of him, that most of' I 
faults brought their exaise with them. 

Those who blamed him most understood him least, i 
beinjr the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess upo^ 
the most complaisant, and to form a character by I 
morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled an hour o 
two in good company. Where only fortune is wanting 
make a great name, that single exception can never ) 
upon the best judges and most equitable observers of man 
kind; and when the time comes for the world to span 
their pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon thei 
for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged himsd 
in several considerable undertakings; in all which he hac 
prepared the world to expect mighty things from him. 
have seen about ten sheets of his English Pindar, whi 
exceeiled any thing of that kind I could ever hope for 
our own language. He had drawn out a plan of a trngcdy 
of the Lndy Jane Greij, and had gone through several 
scenes of it. But he could not well have bequeathed that 
work to better hands than where, I hear, it is at pre! 
lodged; and the bare mention of two such names i 
justify the largest expectations, and is suSicient to oi 
the town an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Longiiiiis. He 
had finished an entire translation of the Sublime, which he 
sent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of 
late of Merton College, an exact critick in the Gred 
tongue, from whom it came to my hands. The Frend 
version of Monsieur Hoileau, though truly valuable, wae | 
far short of it. He proposed a large addition to this workf 4 
of notes and observations of his own, with an eutiie sfstcn*! 
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of the Art of Poetry, in three books, undek* the iMei rf* 
TRoug/itj Dictiorij and Figure. I saw the last of theise pers; 
feet, and in a fair copy, in which he shewed prodigiotil^ 
judgment and reading ; and particularly had reformed the" 
Art of Rhetorick, by reducing that vast and confiised heiEip 
of terms, with which a long succession of pedants had ctt-' 
cumbered the world, to a very narrow compass, compve- 
Kending all that was useful and ornamental in poetry: 
Cinder each head and chapter, he intended to make remarks 
iTpon all the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, Eng- 
mh, French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note their 
several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, ki 
iHe hands of men of worth and judgment, who loved him. 
ik eannot be supposed they would suppress any thing thaft* 
was hia^ but out of respect to his memory, and for want dt 
Droper hands to finish what so great a genius bad begun. 

SUCH is the declamation of Oldisworth, written ixliil^ 
tih admiration was yet fresh, and bis kindness warm ; and 
tfl^Teforc sclch as, without any criminal purpose of deccfit^ 
ihg, chews a strong desire to make the most of all fKToac^ 
able truth. I cannot much commend the performance. 
*Pfie praise is often indistinct, and the sentences are loaded 
iHth words of morfe pomp than use. There is little, how^ 
eVer, that can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale 
cDmes to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of Smithy 
iNrtborn at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, in Woiv 
cMiersbire. The year of his birth is uncertain.* 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to hare 
llften the practice of I>. Busby to detain those youth long 
ail^chool, of whom he had formed the highest expectations^ 
Smith took his master's d^oe on the 8th of July 1696$ 
be therefore was probably admitted into the university in 
W89,f when we may suppose him twenty years old. 

* By his epitaph he apfiears to have been 4^ years old wHMi lie died. 
Kte was consequently born in the year l668. R. 

He was born in l662, as appears from the Register of Mairiculations 
atiwng the Archives of the University of Oxford. M. 

f He wwr elected td Cambridge l6dd : bat, as ha« been \ktoft mttt, 
MWIMtH^OMmr. J. B. 
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His reputation for literature in his college was such as 
has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of hii 
behaviour drew upon him, Dec. 24, legt, while he was yet 
only Bachelor, a publick admouitiou, entered upon record, 
in order to his expulsion. Of this reproot" the effect is not 
known. He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as 
we all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit; and 
of that he had exhibited sufficientevidenceby his excellent 
ode on the death of the great Orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who 
died in 1691, and whose praise must have been written by 
Smith when he had been but two years In the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the Al'usa 
AnglicancE, though perhaps some objections may be made 
to its Latinity, is by far the best I^yrick composition in that 
collection ; nor do 1 know where to find it equalled among 
the modern writers. It expresses, with great felicity, 
images not classical in classical diction : its digressions and 
returns have been deservedly recommended by Trapp a» 
models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testilut hinc toi aetmo coloribus 
Quot lu, Pococlii, diaiimilU ttii 

Orator eflers, quol tkiislm 

Te meiuores celebrate gaudeot. 

I will not commend the figure which makes the orator 
pronounce the colours, or give to colours memory and delight. 
1 quote it, however, as an imitation of these lines: 

So many languagrs he had in elofp. 

That only Fame shall speak of him In more.* 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of 
his youth, is compared to jEtna flaming through the snow, 
which Smith has used with great pomp, is stolen from 
Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of Mai^ter of Arts, July 
8, 1696. Of the exercises which he performed on that oc- 
casion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation: for he 
continued to cultivate his mind, though he did not amend 
bu irregularities : by which he gave so much offence, that, 

* Cowley on Sir R. Wotmn, J. B. 
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April 2*, 1700, the Dean and Chapter declared ** the 
<* place of Mr. 8mith void, he having been convicted of 
^ riotoas behaviour in the house of Mr. Cole, an apoth^ 
^ cary : but it was referred to the Dean when and upon 
** what occasion the sentence should be put in execution.** 

Thus tenderly was he treated ; the governors of his col- 
lege could hardly keep hira, and yet wished that he would 
not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance of de-^ 
cency : in his own phrase, he whitened himself, having a 
desire to obtain the censorship, an office of honour and 
some profit in the college; but, when the election came, 
the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes, his junior: the 
same, I suppose, that joined with Freind in an edition of 
part of Demosthenes. The censor is a tutor ; and it wai^ 
not thought proper to trust the superintendance of others 
to a man who took so little care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his wit 
against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the- 
opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once 
heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford wa& 
unwilling to lose him: he was endured, with all his pranks 
and his vices, two years longer; but on Dec 20, 1705, at 
the instance of all the canons, the sentence declared five 
years before, was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for one 
of his friends, iVora whom I learned much of his life, ap- 
peared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where be associated him- 
Belf with the Whigs: whether because they were in power, 
or because the Ti?ries ijad expelled him, or because he was 
a Whig by princi{)le, may perhaps be doubted. He was, 
however, caressed by men of great abilities, whatever were 
their party, and was supported by the liberality of those 
who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, to 
have made him useful. One evening, as he was sitting 
with a friend at a tavern, he was called down by the waiter^ 
and, having staid some time below, came up thoughtfid. 
After a pause, said he to his friend, " He that wanted me 
** below was Addison, whose business was to tell me that a 
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•' History of the Revolution was intended, niid to propoBe 
" that 1 should undertake it. I sitid, ' What shall I do 
" with the character of Lord Sunderland? ' and Addison 
*' immediately returned, ' When, Rag, were you drunk 
" Jast ? ' and went away. 

Captain Rag was a name whieli he got at Oxford by his 
nefjligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr, Ciark of Lincoln's 
Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of Smith- 
Such scruples might debar him from some profitable em- 
ployments; but as they could not deprive him of any real 
esteem, they left him many friends; and no man was ever 
better introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that vio- 
lent conflict of pai'ties, had a Prologue and Epilogue from 
the first wits on either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take diifucent 
courses. His play pleased the criticks, and the crrticks 
only. It was, as Addison has recorded, hardly heard the 
third night. Smith had indeed trusted entirely to his 
merit, had ensured no band of appiauders, nor used any 
artifice to force success, and found that native excellence 
was not sufficient for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced 
the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to sixty; and 
Halifax, the general patron, accepted the dedication. 
Smith's indolence kept him from writing the dedication till 
Lintot, after fruitless importunity, gave notice that he would 
publish the play without it. Now, therefore, it was written ; 
and Halifax expected the author with his book, and had 
prepared to reward him with a place of three hundred 
pounds a-year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or indolence, 
or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, though doubtless 
warned and pressed by his friends, and at last missed his 
reward by not going to solicit it. 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned ihc neglect of 
Smith's tragedy as disgraceful lo the nation, and imputes it 
to the fondness for operas then prevailing. The authority 
of Addison is great; yet the voice of the people, when to 
please the people is the purpose, deserves regard. In 
this question, I cannot but think the people in the right. 
The fable is mythological, a story which we are accustomed 
lo reject as false ; and the manners are so distant from our 
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oMi^. that we Imaw diem not.from t^mpaAyf but bj stndBjr t 
die igaorant do not understand the action ; the learned re** 
Ject it as a scnool^boy's tala ; mcredtdus odi. What I can- 
not for a moment bdieve, I cannot for a. moment behold 
with interest or anxiety. The sentiments thus remote from 
IMe arc removed yet further by the diction, which is. too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
thoughts rather than displays them. It is a scholar's play, 
such as may please the reader rather than the spectator; 
the work of a Tigorous and el^ant mind, accustomed to 
please itsdf with its own conceptions, but of little aeqmuni* 
ance with the course of life* 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had oiiar» 
* deugn to have written the tragedy of PAd?(2ra ; hutwaace»^ 
vinced that the action was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of PA^edro, died John 
Philips, thefHend and fellow>-coll^an of Smith, who^ on 
diat occasion, wrote a poem, which justice must place amoi^ 
die best el^es which our language can shew, an elegant 
mixture of fondness and admiration, of dignity and softnesa* 
There are some passages too ludicrous; but every humaa 
performance has its faidts. 

This elegy it was the mode amcmghis friends to purchase 
or a guinea; and, as his acquaintance was numerous, it 
was a very profitable poem. 

Of his Pindar mentioned by Oklisworth, I have never 
odierwise heard. His Longinus he intended to accompany 
with some illustrations, and had selected his instances of the 
fidse Sublime from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the Stage^ with 
the story of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely that his 
experience of the inefficacy and incredibility of a mytho* 
logical tale might determine him to choose an action from 
English History, at no great distance from our own timeSf 
which was to end in a real event, produced by the opera- 
tion of known charactersi. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more oppop* 
tunities of informing the understanding, for which Smith 
was unquestionably qualified, or for moving the passions, in 
which I suspect him to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he de- 
daeredtbat a lew months would complete hiadettgn; and# 
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that he might pursue hie work with less frequent avoca- 
tions, he was, in June, 1710, invitoti by Mr. George 
Ducket to his home at Gartham, in Wiltshire. Here he 
found such opportunities of indulgence ns did not much for- 
ward his stiidies, and particularly some strengale, too deli- 
cious to be resisted. He ate and drank till he found him- 
self plelhorick : and then, resolving to ease himself by eva- 
cuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbourhood a 
prescription of a purge so forcible, that the apothecary 
thought it his duty to delay it till he had given notice of its 
danger. Smith, not pleased with the contradiction of a. 
shopman, and boaetful of his own knowledge, treated the 
notice with rude contempt, and swallowed hisown medicine, 
which, in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He wis 
buried at Gartham. 

Many yeare afterwards, Ducket communicated to OJd- 
mixon, the historian, an acconnt protended to have been 
received from Smith, that Clarendon's History was, in its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smalridge, and Alter- 
bury ; and that Smith was employed to forge and insert the 
alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by Otdniixon, and 
may be supposed to have been eagerly received : but its 
progress was soon checked ; for, finding its way into the 
Journal ofTrevoux, it lell under iheeyeof Atterbury, then 
an exile in France, who immediately denied the charge, 
with this remarkable particular, that he never in his whole 
life had once spoken to Smith ; • his company being, as 
must be inferred, not accepted by those who attended to 
their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted by 
Dr. Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature; and 
though not of the same party with Aldrich and Atterbury, 
too studious of truth to leave them burthened with a false 
charge. The testimonies which he has collected have con- 
vinced mankind that either Smith or Ducket was guilty of 
wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith'* 

• See Bishop Aiterburj's Epistolary Coricspondeiice, 171)9, ''oL i'i- 
pp. 126. i33. liilhesamcwork, vol. i. p. 335, il appears ihal Smiih 
WM at one l?rne sutpected hy Atterbury to h«ve been the autlior of the 
"T»lEofaTub." N. 
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with more honour to his name, might hare been | 




life which, ' 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of 
such estimation among his companions, lliat the casual 
censures or praises which he dropped in conversation were 
considered, like those of Scaliger, as worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism, and by 
s cursory glance over a new composition would exactly telL 
all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with great 
rapidity, and of retaining, wiili great fidelity, what he so 
dutiiy collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question tc- 
fjuircd; and, when his friends expressed their wonder at , 
his acquisitions, made in a slate of apparent negligence and 
drunkenness, he never discovered liis hours of reading or 
methoil of study, but involved himself in affected silence, 
aud fed his own vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : if any 
thought or image wns presented to his mind, that he could 
use or impi-ovc, he did not suffer It to be lost; but, amidst 
the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of conversation, , 
very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for 
his new tragedy; of which Rowe, when they were put into 
his hands, could make, as he says, very little use, but which 
the collector considered as n valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life connected, 
him with the licentious and dissolute ; and he affected the 
airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure; but his dress was 
always deficient; scholastick cloudiness still hung about 
him ; and his merriment was sure to produce the scorn of 
his companions. 

With all his carelessness and all his vices, he was one of 
the niurnmrers at Fortune ; and wondered why he was suf- 
fered to be poor, when Addison was caressed and preferred ; 
nor would a very little have contented liim ; for he estimated 
his wants at six. hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he had 
dj.gently perused, and accurately remembered, the old ro- 
mances of knif-ht-erraiitry. 
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He had a high opinion of his o^vn merit, and was some- 
thing contemptuous in his treatment of those whom he con- 
sidered as not qualified to oppose or contradict him. He 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be suppoied that he 
had great merit, who could obtain to the same play a pro- 
logue from Addison, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the praise 
of Oldisworih. 

For the power of comTiiunicating these minute memorials, 
I am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert Walmsley, 
late registrar of the ecclesiastical court of Lichfield, who 
was acquainted both with Smith and Ducket ; and declared, 
that, if the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he 
should suspect Ducket of the falsehood; "for Riig was a 
" man of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let 
me indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him verv 
early ; he was one of the first friends that literature pro- 
cured me, and I hope that atleast my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; 
yet he never received my notions with contempt. He was a 
Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of his partji; 
yet difference of opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured 
hira, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with thu gay world without exemption 
from its vices or its follies, but had never neglected the cul- 
tivation of his mind ; his belief of Revelation was unshaken ; 
his learning preserved his principles ; he grew first regular, 
and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, that I am not able to 
name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with 
books was great; and what he did nol immediately know, 
he could at least tell where to find. Such was his ampli- 
tude of learning, and such his copiousness of communica- 
tion, that it may be doubted whether a day now passes in 
which I have not some advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and instruc- 
tive hours, with companions such as are not otlen found ; 
with one who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened 
life; with Dr. James, whose skill in physick will be long 
remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to 
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•lunre gratified with this character of our ccrnHnon iUend ; 
iiHt what are the hopea of man I I Mm disappointed by 
that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of mi- 
tioiis» and impoverished the pablick stock of harmless 

In the Library at Oxford is the following Ludicrous ana- 
lyns c£ Pocockius.: 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.] 

OPUSCUXiUM hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lucem 
proferre Jiactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen subveritus ma- 
gis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando oden banc ad te 
mitto sublimem, teneram, flebilem, suarem, qualem demum 
divinus fjfi Musis vacaret) scrtpsisset Gastrellus : adeo sci- 
licet sublimem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebil^n ut 
ridere velis. Cujns elegantiam ut melius inspicias, versuum 
ordinem & materiam breviter referam. 1"^ versus de 
duobus pr^Iiis decantatis. 2^^ & S^* de Lotharingio, cuni- 
culis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hostibus, & Asi&. 4^ & 
5^ de catenis, subdibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus & «ro- 
oodilis. 6^, 7"% S", 9", de GomorrhS, de Babylone, Ba- 
bele, & quodam dotni suss peregrino. 10'*% aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. 11»% 12"', de Syria, Solyma. 13"% 1*"% 
de Hose^ & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde sene. 15^^, 
16"*, de iEtna, & quomodo ^tna Pocockio fit valde simiiis. 
17"% 18"% de tuba, astro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Pocockio 
non neglecto. Caetera de Christianis, Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arabibus, & gravissim^ agrorum melancholii; de 
Caesare, Flaccoj* Nestore, & miserando juvenis cujasdarn 
florentissimi fato, anno setatis suae centesimo ^praemature 
abrepti. Quae omnia cum accural^ expenderis, necesse est 
ut oden hanc meam admirand^ plan^ varietate constate 
fiitearis. Subit6 ad Batavos proficiscor, lauro ab ill is do- 
nandus. Prius vero Pembrochienses voco ad certaraen 
Poeticum. Vale. 

Uliistrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 

^ Pro Fhcco, animo paulo attentiore, scripsistem jlfar«iie. 
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Of Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few memorial.. 
He was bred at Westminster* and Cambridge; and Jacob 
xelntes, that he was some time tutor to the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill quali- 
fied for poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his 
powers, when he left the university, he enlisted himself 
among the wits.t He was the familiar friend of Otway : 
and was engaged, among other popular names, in the trans- 
lations of Ovid and Juvenal. In his Reiiew, though un- 
finished, are some vigorous lines. His poems are not 
below mediocrity; nor have I found much in them to be 
praised. J 

With the wit he seems to have shared the dissoluteness 
of the times; for some of his compositions are such as he 
must have reviewed with detestation in his later days, 
when he published those Sermons which Felton has com- 
mended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, ho rather 
talked than lived viciously, in an age when he that would 
be thought a Wit was afraid to say his prayers; and what- 
ever might have been bad in the first part of his life, was 
surely condemned and reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow of" 

* He was admiUcd ihere in 1S7O; was clecled lo Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 167s ; and look tiis muster's degree in 1682. N. 

t Floriana a Psiloral, nnlhcDeaihof iht Dittcheasof Soulhamplon, 
published anonymously in folio, May 17, ItiSl, was wriiien bv Richard 
Duke. See Mr. Bind ley's Copy. M, 

X They make a part of a volume published byTonton in 8vo. 1717 
coDt«ining the Poems of ihe Earl of Roscommon, and the Ehike of 
Bncklngham'a Essay on Poetry ; bul were Iir9t published in Drydeo'i 
Mitcellsny, as were most, if not all, of the pocmt in ihu CQl\Kc<v«a. '%. 
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Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the mar- 
riage of the Lady Anne with George Prince of Denmark. 

He then took orders ; * and, being made prebendary of 
Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for that 
church, and chaplain to Qaeen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Winchester 
to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he 
enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, 1710-1 1 » 
having returned from an entertainment, he was found dead 
the next morning. His death is mentioned in Swift'a 
Journal. 

* He was presented lo the rectory of Blaby in Leicestershire in. 
1687-8 ; and obtained a prebend at Gloucester in 168B. N. 
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William king was bom in London in 1663; the,^ 
Bonof Ezekicl King, a gentleman. He was allied to the ] 
family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-Echool, where he was a scholar on the I 
foundation under the care of Dr. Busby, lie was at eighteen 'J 
elected to Christ-church, in 1081 ; where he is said to have 
prosecuted his studies with so much intenscness and acti- 
vity, that before he was eight years standing he had read i 
over, and made remariis upon, twenty-two thousand odd .1 
hundred books and manuscripts.* The books were cei^J 
tainly not very long, the manuscripts not very diificult, nor, 1 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find that he t 
dispatched seven a day for every day of his eight years; 
with a remnant that more than satisfies most otlier students. % 
He took his degree in the most expensive manner, as a 
grand compounder; whence it is inferred that he inherited a 
considerable fortune. 

In 168S, the same year in which he was made master of J 
arts, he publlslied a confutation of Yarilla's account of^j 
Wickliffe; and, engaging in the study of the Civil Law,,i 
became doctor in 1C92, and was admitted advocate at Doc- j 
tors Commons. 

He had ah'cady made some translations from the Frencli,>l 
and written some hiunourous and satirical pieces ; when, i 
1694, Molesworth published his Account of Denmark, in J 
which he treats the Danes and their monarch with great \ 
contempt; and takes the opportunity oT insinuating those 
wild principles, by which he supposes liberty to be esta^ 
blished, and by which his adversaries suspect that all subor- 
dination and government is endangered. 
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This book offended Prince George; and the Danish 
minister presented a memorial against it. The principles 
of its author did not please Dr. King ; and therefore he 
undertook to confute part, and laugh at the rest. The con- 
troversy is now forgotten : and hoflks of this kind seldom 
live long, when interest and resentment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between Boyle 
and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what Wit 
could perform in opposition to Learning, on a question 
which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to London^ 
after the method of Dr. Martin Lister, who had published 
A Jomtieij to Pans, And, in 1700, he satirised the Royal 
Society, at least Sir Hans Sloane their president, in two 
dialogues, intituled The Transactioner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of civil 
and canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed 
any kind of business which interrupted his voluptuary 
dreams, or forced him to rouse from that indulgence in 
which only he could find delight. His reputation as a 
civilian was yet maintained by his judgments in the courts 
of Delegates, and raised very high by the address and 
knowledge which he discovered in 1 700, when he defended 
the earl of Anglesea against his lady, afterwards dutchess 
of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained 
it. 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of business, 
had now lessened his revenues; and he was willing to 
accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, about 1702, he 
was- made judge of the admiralty, commissioner of the 
prizes, keeper of the records in Bermingham's tower, and 
vicar-general to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him who 
will not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon found 
a friend, as idle and thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one 
of the judges, \^ho had a pleasant house called Mountown* 
near Dublin, to which King frequently retired ; delighting 
to neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert his 
duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of Moimtown^ a poem ; by which, 
though fanciful readers in the pride .of sagacity have given 
it a poetical interpretation, was meant originally no more 
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tbaQ it expressed, as it was dictated only b^ tbe anthor'a 
tleliglit in the (jiiiet of Mouniown, 

In 1708, wheii Lord Wharton was sent to govern Ire- 
land, King returned to London, with his poverty, his idle- 
ness, and his wit; niid published some essays, called Useful 
Transactions. His Pm/age to the Island nj Cajamal is par- 
tieulariy commended. He tlien wrote the Jrt of Love, a 
poem remarkable, notnithstandiiig ils title, for purity of 
aentiment; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an Art of 
Cookery, which he published, with some letters to Dr. 
Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of tlie Church, on tbe 
aide of Sachevereil; and was supposed to have concurred 
at least in the projection of The Examiner. His eyes 
were open to all the operations of MTiig^sm ; and he be- 
stowed some strictures upon Dr. Kennett's adulatory ser- 
mon at the funeral of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The History of tha Heathen Gods, a book composed for 
schools, was written by him in 1710. The work is useful; 
but might have been produced without the powers of King. 
The same ycai', he published Rufinus, an historical essay ; 
. and a poem, intended to dispose the Nation to think as he 
thought of the Duke of Marlborough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put into 
bis power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a request, made gazetteer, Swif^ 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, brought 
him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, and again threw the 
benefit away. An Act of Insolvency made his business at 
that time particularly troublesome; and be would not wait 
till hurry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned 
it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he resided, 
was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the archbishop, by a publick 
festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event 
with which Tenison'a political bigotry did not suffer him to 
be delighted. King was resolved to counteract his sullen- 
ness, and at the expence of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined; he grew 
weaker by ticgrecs, and died on ChristmaB-day. Thougb 
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bia Hfe had not be^i without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious. 

After this relation it will be naturally supposed that his 
poems were rather the amusements of idleness than effixrts 
of study; that he endeavoured rather to divert than asto- 
nish; that his thoughts seldom "tispired to sublimity; and 
that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he 
attained what he desired. His purpose is to be merry; 
but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes 
necessary to think well of his ophiions.* 

* Dr. Johnson appears to have made but little use of the Life or 
Dr. King, prefixed to his " Works, in 3 vols." 1776 ; to which it may 
not be impertinent to refer the reader. His talent for humour ought to 
be praised in the highest terms. In that, at least, he yielded to none 
of hb ooDtemporaries. C. 
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Thomas sprat wns bom in lese, at TalUton in 
Devonshire, the boh of a clergyman; iind having been 
educated, as he tdis ul' lumseU", not at Westminster or 
Eton, but at a little school by the church-yard side, be- 
came a commoner of Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 ; 
and, being chosen scholar next year, proceeded through 
the usual academical course; and, in 1657, became master 
of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 16.59, his poem on the death of Oliver was published, 
with those of Dryden and Waller, In his dedication to 
0r. Wilkins, he appears a very willing and liberal en- 
comiast, both of the living and the dead. He implores 
his patron's excuse of his verses, both as falling " so inti- 
" nitely below tlie full and sublime genius of that excellent 
" poet who made this way of writing frcc^ of our nation," 
and being "so httle equal and proportioned to the renown 
" of a prince on whom they were written; such great 
•* actions and lives deserving to be the subject of the noblest 
" pens and most divine phansies." He proceeds : " Hav- 
" iug so long experienced your care and indulgence, and 
" been formed, as it were, by your own hands, not to 
" entitle you to any thing which my meanness produces 
" would be not only injustice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on tlie Plague of 
jltltens; a subject of which it is not easy to say what could 
recommend it. To these he added afterwards a poem ou 
Mr. Cowley's death. 

Aft«r the Restoration he took orders, and by Cowley's 
recommendation was made chaplain to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom he is said to have helped in writing the 
Rehearsal. He was likewise chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose house 
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began those philosophical conferences and inquiries which 
in time produced the Royal Society, he was consequently 
engaged in the same studies, and became one of the fellows: 
and when, after their incorporation, something seemed 
necessary to reconcile the pd3liek to the new institution, 
lie undertook to write its history, which he published in 
1667« This is one of the few books which selection of sen- 
timent and elegance of dictiim have been able to preserve, 
though written upon a subject flux and transitory. The 
History of the Royal Society is now read, not with the 
wish to know what they were then doinf^ but how their 
Transactions are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Observations on SorUere's 
Fbyage inlo Englandy in a Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a 
work not ill-performed ; but perhaps rewarded with at least 
its full proportion of praise. 

In 1668, he published Cowley's Latin poems, and pre- 
fixed in Latin the Life of the Author ; which he after w^ds 
amplified, and placed before Cowley's English works, 
which were by will committed to his care. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. In I6669 
he became a prebendary of Westminster, and had after- 
wards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. 
He was, in 1680, made canon of Windsor; in 1683, dean 
of Westminster ; and, in 1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence and gra- 
titude, he was required to write the History of the Rye- 
house Plot ; and, in 1685, published A true Account and 
Declaration of the horrid Conspiracy against the late King, 
his present Majesty ^ and the present Government; a per- 
formance which he thought convenient, after the Revo- 
lution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the king, he 
was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, the year after- 
wards, received the last proof of his master's confidence, by 
being appointed one of the commissioners for ecclesiastical 
affairs. On the critical day, when the Declaration distin- 
guished the true sons of the Church of England, he ^ood 
neuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster; but 
pressed none to violate his conscience; and, when the 
bishop of London was brought before them, gave his voice 
in his favour. 
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TbuB far he sufTered interest or obedience lo carry Umi; 
but further he refused to go. When he found that the 
ITOwers of the ecclesiastical commission were to \k eser- 
cised against those who had refused the Declaratiorf, he " 
wrote to the lords, and other commissioners, a fortn'al (wo- , 
fession of his unwillingness to exercise that authority any 
lenger, and withdrew himself from them. After they hail ' 
read his letter, they adjourned for six months, and scarcdy._ 
ever met afterwards. 

When King James was frighted away, nnd a new g*« 
vernment was lo be setrlcd, Sprat was one of those who", 
considered, in a conference, the great tjueslioii, Whethef 
the crown was vacant ? and manfully spoke in favour of 
his old master. * 

He complied, however, with the new establishment, 
and was left unmolested; bnt, in 1692, a strange « I tack 
was made upon him by one Robert Young and Stephen 
Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, and 
both, when the scheme was laid, prisonci-s in Newgate. 
These men drew up an Association, in which they whose 
names were subscribed, declared their resolution to restore 
King James, to seize the Princess of Orange dead or nlive, . 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet Kli^J 
James when he should land. To this they put the nameiV 
of Bancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and otheMi m 
The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a fictitioM M 
request, to which an answer in hU own hand was desired. V 
His hand was copied so well, that he confessed it migbtfl 
have deceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried theV 
letter, being sent again with a plausible message, was vciy^ 
carious to see the house, and particularly importunate IV v 
be let into the study ; where, as is snpposed, he designMljl 
to leave the Association. This, however, was denied bim^'l 
imd he dropped it in a flower^^ot in the parlour, Tl 

¥oung now laid an information before the Privy Coun^ ■ 
cil; and May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, and keptj 
at B messenger's under a strict guard eleven days. Hw'V 
Iioaae was searched, and directions were given that tlliw 
flower-pots should be inspected. The ntesaongers, ho#*M 
ever, missed the room in which the paper was left. Blaefil ■ 
head went therefore a third time; and finding his pnpe*' ' 
when he hud left it, brought it away. 
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The bishop having been enlarged, was, on June the 
lOth and IStb, examined again before the Privy Council, 
and confronted with his accusers. Young persisted, with 
the most obdurate impudence, against the strongest evi- 
dence ; but the resolution of Blackhead by degrees gave 
way. There remained at last no doubt of the bishop's 
innocence, who, with great prudence and diligence, traced 
the progress, and detected the characters of the two in- 
formers, and published an account of his own examination 
and deliverance; which made such an impression upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by a yearly day 
of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had con- 
trived an accusation which they must know themselves 
utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of 
his function. When the cause of Sacheverell put the pub- 
lick in commotion, he honestly appeared among tlie friends 
of the Church. He lived to his seventy-ninth year, and 
died May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory; but he 
and Burnet were old rivals. On some publick occasion 
they both preached before the House of Commons. There 
prevailed in those days an indecent custom: when the 
preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that 
delighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by 
a loud hum^ continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
sure. When Burnet preached, part of his congregation 
hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy 
it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When 
Sprat preached, he likewise was honoured with the like 
animating hum; but he stretched out his hand to the con- 
gregation, and cried, " Peace, peace, I pray you, peace." 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man« 
who had been no careless observer of the passages of those 
times. 

Burnet's sermon^ says Salmon, was remarkable for sedi- 
tion, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of 
the House ; Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from 
the King, which, he said, was of as much value as the 
thanks of the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are. The 
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History of the Royal Society, the Life of Cowley, The 
Answer to Sorbiere, the History of the Rye-house Hot, 
the Relation of his own Examination, aind a volame of 
Sermons.. I have heard it observed, with great justness^ 
that every book is of a different kind, and that each has its 
distinct and characteristical excellence.''^ 

My business is only with his poems. He considered 
Cowley as a model; and supposed th^t, as he was imitated, 
perfection was approached. Nothing, therefore, but Pin- 
darick liberty was to be expected. There is in his few 
productions no want of such conceits as he thought excel* 
lent; and of those our judgment may be settled by the first 
that appears in his praise of Cromwell, where he says, that 
Cromwell's *^ fame, like man, will grow white as it grow& 
« old." 

* This observation was made to Dr. Johnson by the Right Hon* 
Wm. Gerard Hamilton, as he told me, at Tunbridge, Au^. 17D?- M. 
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The life of the Eari of Halifax was properly that of an 
srtful and active statesman, employed in balancing pattieQi 
contriving expedients, and combathig opposition, and ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of advancement and degradation; 
but, in this collection, poetical merit is the claim to atten- 
tion; and the account which is here to be expected may 
properly be proportioned not to his influence in the staU^ 
but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at Horton, 
in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Montague, 
a younger son of the Earl of Manchester. He was edu- 
cated first in the country, and then removed to West- 
minster, where, in 1677, he was chosen a king's scholar, 
and recommended himself to Busby by his felicity in ex- 
temporary epigrams. He contracted a very intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Stepney; and, in 1682, when Stepney was 
elected at Cambridge, the election of Montague being not 
to proceed till the year following, he was afraid lest by 
being placed at Oxford he might be separated from his 
companion, and therefore solicited to be removed to Cam- 
bridge, without waiting for the advantages of another 
year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for he was 
already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 

His relation, Dr. Montague, was then master of the 
college in which he was placed a fellow-commoner, and 
took him under his particular care. Here he commenced 
an acquaintance with the great Newton, which continued 
through his life, and was at last attested by a legacy.* 

In 1685, his verses on the death of King Charles made 

* He left Sir Isaac Newlon 200/. M. 
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such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, that he v. 
vited to town, and introduced by that universal patron fi^l 
the other wits. In 1687, he joined with Prior in the f^)(f 1 
Mouse and t/te Coimlry Moiifie, a burlet>que of Drydetu'^l 
Hind and Pantlwr. He signed the invitation to the Priw 
of Orange, and sat in the Convention. He about the sam 
time married the countess dowager of Manchester, aii4 ( 
intended to have taken orders; but afterwards altering hi* | 
purpose, he purchased, for 1500^. the place of one of til^f 
clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of tl 
Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to King V 
liam, with this expression : " Sir, I have brought a Mou 
" to wait on your Majesty," To which the king ii 
have replied, " You do well to put me in tlie way 
" ing a Man of him ; " and ordered him a pension of five ■* 
hundred jwunds. This story, however current, seems U> 
have been made after the event. The king's answer im- 
plies a greater acquaintuice with our proverbial and fiimi- 
liar diction than King William could possibly Iiave at- 
tained. 

In 1691, being member of the House of Commons, he 
argued warmly in favour of a law to grant the assistance ot' 
counsel in trials for high-treason ; and, in the midst ol' 
his speech falling into somo confusion, was for a while 
ulent; but, recovering himselij observed, " how reascm* 
*' able it was to allow cotmsel to men called as crimin 
*' before a court of justice, when it appeared how mucb 
*' the presence of that assembly coidd disconcert < 
** their own body." * 

After this he rose fast into honours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and 
called to the privy-council. In 1691, he became chan- 

• Mr. Reed obsenes, ihat this «[iecdole is related by Mr. Walpolc, 
m his CBialogac of Ra^al find Noble Authors, of ihe Earl of Shaftei- 
bury, author of the Cliaracttristicks, but it appears lo me to be a mil- 
tike, if we are lo DDdentaod thnt the words were spokao by ShallK- 
bury at this tiitw, wben he had no teal in the Houie of Conun«IUi 
nor did the bill pau at thii time, being ihtowa out by the Home 0^ 
Lords. It becBinc a law in the 7th WUIiatn, when Halifax and 
Sbafiesbury both had xeati. The editors ol (he Biog. Brit, adopt Mr. 
Walpele'i uory, but they are not speahlng of this period. The tWrj 
fint appeaiod in the liicorLotd Utlifu, publiibed in I7l>- C. 
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cellor of the exchequer; and the next year engaged in the 
great attempt of the re-coinage, which was in two year* 
happily completed. In 1696, he projected the general 
Jmd^ and raised the credit of the exchequer; and, after 
enqniry concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it .was 
determined by a vote of the Commons, that Charles Mont- 
ague, esquire, had deserved his Mtgest^sfaivour. In 1699» 
being advanced to the first commission of the treasury, he 
was appointed one of the regency in the king's absence; 
the next year he was made auditor of the exchequer, and 
the year after created Baron Hah'fax. He was, however, 
impeached by the Commons; but the articles were dis- 
missed by the Lords. 

At the accession of Queen Anne he was dismissed from 
the council; and in the first parliament of her reign "was 
again attacked by the Commons, and again escaped by the 
protection of the Lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer to 
Bromley's speech against occasional confomiity. He 
headed the Enquiry into the danger of the Chiirch. In 
1706, he proposed and negotiated the Union with Scot- 
land ; and when the Elector of Hanover had received the 
Garter, after the act had passed for securing the Protestant 
Succession, he was appointed to carry the ensigns of the 
order to the electoral court. He sat as one of the judges 
of Sacheverell ; but voted for a mild sentence. - Being now 
no longer in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for sum- 
moning the electoral prince to parliament as duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of the re- 
gents ; and at the accession of George the First was made 
Earl of Halifax, Knight of the Garter, and first commis- 
sioner of the treasury, with a grant to his nephew of the 
reversion of the auditorship of the exchequer. More was 
not to be had, and this he kept but a little while ; for, on 
the 19th of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. 

Of him,* who from a poet became a patron of poets, it 
will be readily believed that the works would not miss of 
celebration. Addison began to praise him early, and was 
followed or accompanied by other poets; perhaps by almost 
all, except Swift and Pope, who forebore to flatter him in 
his life, and after his death spoke of him. Swift with slight 
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censure, and Pope ii 
ous contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, "fed with dedications;" for J 
Tickell affirms that no dedication was unrewarded. To 1 
charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, nnd 
to suppose that the encomiast always knows and teels the % 
falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover ^reat 
ignorance of human nature and human life. In determi- 
nations depending not on rules, but on experience and* 
comparison, judgment is always in some degree subject to 1 
affection. Very near to admiration is the wish to admire.*! 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise which hftj 
receives, and considers the sentence pns»;d in his favour » 
the sentence of discernment. Wo admire in a friend tbotl 
understanding which selected us for confidence ; we admiicj 
more, In a patron, that judgment which, instead of scattei 
ing bounty indiscriminately directed it to us ; and, if tlu 
patron be an author, those performances which gratitiM 
forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose us to exalt^ 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds i|fl 
power always operating, though not always, because n 
willingly perceived. The modesty of praise wears graduall^r 
away; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be in time 
so increased, that modest praise wili no longer please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, whicli 
he would never have known, had he no other attractions 
than those of his poetry, of which a short time has withered 
the beauties. It would now be esteemed no lionour, by » 
contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, to be told, 
that, in strains either familiar or solemn, he singa like 
Montague. 
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The Life of*Dr. PARNELL is a task which I shooH 

rety willingly decline, since it has been lately written by 

Goldsmith, a man of such variety of powers, and such 

felicity of performance, that he always seemed to do best 

tliftt which he was doing; a man who had the art of being 

minute without tediousness, and general without confusion; 

whose language was copious without exuberancy exact 

without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell again ? 

I have made an abstract from his larger narrative; and 

have this gratification from my attempt, that it gives me 

an opportunity of paying due tribute to the memory of 

Goldsmith. 

To yiq yspas in ^avivrm, 

THOMAS PARNELL was the son of a common- 
wealthsman of the same name, who, at the Restoration, 
left Congleton in Cheshire, where the family had been esta* 
blished for several centuries, and, settling in Ireland pur- 
diased an estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire, de- 
scended to the poet, who was born at Dublin in 1679; 
and, after the usual education at a grammar-school, was, 
at the age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, in 
1700, he became master of arts; and was the same year 
ordained a deacon, though under the canonical age, by a 
dispensation from the bishop of Derry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest ; and 
in 1 705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon 
him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About the same year 
he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom 
he had two sons, who died young, and a daughter who 
long survived him. , 
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■ At the-qectionof the Whigs, in the end of Queeo Acne's 
reign, Parnell was persuaded to change his party, not 
without much censure from those whom he forsook, and 
was received by tlie new ministry as a valuable reinforce- 
ment When the earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell 
waited among the crowd in the outer room, he went by 
the pefsuasioQ of Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his 
hand, to enquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, 
as may be iaferretl from Pope's dedication, admitted him 
as a, &vourite companion to his convivial hours, but, as it 
seems often to have h^pen(.'d in those times to the favourites 
of the Great, without attention to his fortune, which, how- 
ever, was in no great need of improvement. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was de- 
sirous to make himself conspicuous, and to show how 
worthy he was of high preferment. As he thought himself 
qualified to become a popular preacher, he displayed his 
docutiou with great success in the pulpits of London; but 
the Queen's death putting an end to his expectations, abated 
his diligence ; and Pope represents him as falling from that 
lime into intemperance of wine. That in his latter life 
he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not denied ; but 
I have heard it imputed to a cause more likely to obtain 
forgiveness from mankind, the untimely death of a darling 
Um; or, as others tcU, the loss of his wife, who died (1712) 
in the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his prefer- 
ments from his personal interest with his private friends, 
and he was not long unregarded. He was warmly recom- 
mended by Swift to Archbishop King, who gave him a 
prebend in 1713; and in May 1716 presented him to tbe 
vicarage of Finglass in the diocese of Dublin, worth four 
hundred poiuids a year. Such notice from such a man in- 
clines me to believe, that the vice of which he has been 
accused was not gross, or not notorious. 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end, whatever 
was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his pre» 
ferment little more than a year; tor in July 1717, in his 
tfairty-ei^Iith year, he died at Chester on his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take de- 
light in writing. He contributed to the papers of that 
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timey* and prolmbly published more than he owned. He 
left many compositions behind him, of which Pope selected 
those which he thought best, and dedicated them to the 
Earl of Oxford. Of these Goldsmith has given an opinion, 
and his criticism it is seldom safe to contradict. He be- 
stows just praise upon The Rise of Woman, The Fairy Tale 
and the Pervigilium Veneris; but has very properly re- 
marked, that in TJie Battle of Mice and Progs, the Greek 
names have not in English their original effect. 

He tells us, that The Bookworm is translated from Beza ; 
but he should have added, with modem applications : and, 
when he discovers that Gay Bacchus is translated from 
Augurellus, he ought to have remarked that the latter part 
is purely Pameirs. Another poem, fVhen Spring comes ^on, 
is, he says, taken from the French. I would add, that the 
description of Barrenness^ in his verses to Pope, was bor- 
rowed from Secundus ; but lately searching for the passage, 
which I had formerly read, I could not find it. The Night- 
piece on Death is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to 
Gray's Church-yard ; but, in my opinion^ Gray has the 
advantage of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment. 
JHe observes, that the story of The Hermit is in More's 
Dialogues and Howell's Letters, and supposes it to have 
been originally Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy to the 
old Beauty y which is perhaps the meanest; nor of the 
Allegory on Man, the happiest of Parnell's performances. 
The hint of the Hymn to Contentment I suspect to have 
been borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great extent of 
comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that ap- 
pears, still less is his own. His praise must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction : in his verses there is more 
happiness than pains ; he is sprightly without effort, and 
always delights, though he never ravishes; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing seems casual. If there is some ap- 
pearance of elaboration in The Hermit, the narrative, as it 
is. less airy, is less pleasing.''^ Of his other compositions it 
i» impossible to say whether they are the productions of 

* Dr. Warton asks, «* Less than what?" C. 
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Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
Art so refined as to resemble Nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published by 
Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in the last 
<3dition, I can only say, that I know not whence they came^ 
nor have pver inquired whither they are going. They 
stand upon the faith of the compilers. 
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Samuel garth was of a good family in Yorkshire^ 
and from some school in his own country became a student 
at Peter-house in Cambridge, where he resided till he be- 
came doctor of physick on July the 7 th, 1691. He was 
examined before the College at London on March the 12th^ 
1691-2, and admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. He was 
soon so much distinguished by his conversation and accom- 
plishments, as to obtain very extensive practice; and, if a 
pamphlet of those times may be credited^ had the favour 
and confidence of one party, as Radcliffe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; and 
it is just to suppose that his desire of helping the helplesa 
disposed him to so much zeal for the Dispensary ; an under- 
taking of which some account, however short, is proper to 
be given. 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians have 
had more learning than the other faculties ; I will not stay 
to inquire ; but, I believe, every man has found in physi- 
cians great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very prompt 
effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a lucrative 
art where there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
character, the College of Physicians, in July 1687, published 
an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, and licen- 
tiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring poor. 

This edict was sent to the court of aldermen ; and, a 
question being made to whom the appellation of the poor 
should be extended, the College answered, that it should 
be sufficient to bring a testimonial from the clergyman ofii- 
ciating in the parish where the patient resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found their 
charity frustrated by some malignant opposition, and made 
to a great degree vain by the high price of physick ; they 
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therefore voted, in Auffust 1 688, that the laboratory of the 4 
College should be accommodated to the preparation of n 
dicines, and another room prepared for their reception ; 
and that the contributors to the expence should manage 
the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would haTf 
undertaken the care of providing medicines ; but they took 
another course. Thinking the whole design pernicious ta 
their interest, they endeavoured to raise a faction against 
it in the College, and found some physicians mean enough 
to solicit their patronage, by betraying to them the counselE 
of the College. The greater part, however, enforce<l by a 
new edict, in 1694, the former order of 1687, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a committee 
to treat with the College, and settle the mode of admi- 
nistering the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimonials of 
churchwardens and overseeis should be admitted ; and that 
all hired servants, and all apprentices to handicraftsmen, 
should be considered as fmor. This likewise was granted 
by the College. 

It was then considered who should distribute the medi- 
cines, and who should settle their prices. The physicians 
procured some apothecaries to undertake the dispensation, 
and offered that the warden and company of the a|»otlie- 
caries should adjust the price. This offer was rejected j 
and the apothecaries who had engaged to assist the charity 
were considered as traitors to the company, threatened with 
the imposition of troublesome offices, and deterred from the 
perlbrmance of their engagements. The apothecaries 
ventured upon publick opposition, and presented a kind 
of remonstrance against the design to the committee of the 
city, which the physicians condescended to confute ; and at 
least the traders seem to have prevailed among the sons of 
trade ; for the proposal of the College having been con- 
sidered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, but post- 
poned and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted; and in 1696 a subscrip-T 
tion was raised by themselves, according to an agreem^tV 
prefixed to The Dtspetiiory . The poor were, for a tim^-' 
supplied with medicines ; for how long a time, I know not 
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The medlcin^ charity, like others, began w!t1v ardour, but- 
MKUi remiucd, and at la&t died gradually away. 

AJMUt Uie tiitiu of the subacriptiuii begins the actJoa of 
The Diipensajy. The Poem, as its subject was present and 
popular, co-operaied with passions and prejudices then pre- 
v^eiii, and, with such auxiliaries to its iutrinsick merit, 
MM univerdaliy and liberally applauded. It was on tW 
Hide of charity against the intrigues of interest, and of r&- 
l^lar learning against licentious usurpation of niedicali 
nuthority ; and was therefore naturally favoured by thoe ~ 
who read and can juilge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called tbVf 
JiarvKian Oration : which the authors of tha Biographiaj' 
mention with more praise than the passage quoted in thdtl 
notes will fully justify. Garth, speaking of the mischief 
done by quacks, has these esprcasions : " Non temen t " 
" vulneraL ista agjTtarum colluvies, sed iheriac^ quudat 
" magis perniciosfi,. Q«n pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo e 
" otico certat, non globulis plumbeis, aed pilulis Kque * 
" lelhallbus interficiL" This was certainly thought fine by 
the author, and is still admired by his biographer. In Oc- 
tober 1702, he became one of the censors of the College. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a member 
of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, fiuniUarly known 
to all the great men of that denomination. In J 710, whea. 
tb« government fell into other hands, he writ to Loi<<l 
Godolphin, on his dismission, & short poem, wliicli wa& 
criticised in the Examiner, and so successfully either de- 
fended or excused by Mr. Addison, that, tor the sakeof the 
vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present lamily his merits were 
acknnwled<i^d and rewarded. He was knighted with the 
sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was made physician 
in ordinary to the King, and physician-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metamoi-phoses, 
translated by several hands; which he recommended by a 
Preface, written with more ostentation than ability; bis 
notions are haif-fornied, nnd his materials immethodicallya 
coniuKsd. This was his leKt work. He died Jan. 18,J 
1717-18, and was buried al Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His- personal character seems to have been social andj 
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liberal. He communicated hJR.by the death of his fa- 
extent of acquaintance: and tliou^ probably from that 
lime when firmness included virulence, \to poetry.* At 
kindness to those who were not ^apposCt^Slt^Motkary 
principles. He was an early encouragcr oKe devoted 
was at once the friend of Addison and of Gran' 
is accused of voluptuousness and irreligion 
who says, that '* if ever there was a good Christian, wl 
" out knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garih," 
not able to deny what he is angry to -bear, and loth to con- 
fers. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, tbat Garth 
died in the communion of the Church of Rome, haviii^ 
been privately reconciled. It is observed by Lowth, tbat 
there is less distance than is thought between scepticism 
and popery; and that a mind, wearied with perpetual 
doubt, willingly seeks repose in tlie bosom of an infallible 
Church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to iis merit- 
In The Dispensary there is a strain of smoolh and free 
versiiication ; but few lines are eminently elegant. No 
passages fall below mediocrity, and few rise much above it. 
The plan seems formed without just proportion to the siJb- 
jectj the means and end have no necessary connection. 
Jlcsnel, in his Preface to Pope's Essay, remarks, that G«rth 
exhibits no discrimination of characters; and that what 
any one says might, with equal propriety, have been said 
by another. The general design is, perhaps, open to cri- 
ticism ; but the composition can seldom be charged with in- 
accuracy or negligence. The author never slumbers in 
self-indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted ; scarcely 
« line is left unfinished ; nor is it easy to find an expression 
Qsed by constraint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. 
It was remarked by Pope, that The DUpc.mai-y had boe« 
corrected in every edition, and ihat every change was a» 
improvement. It appears, however, to want sometlnng ^ 
poetical ardour, and something of general delectation; 
and therefore, since it has been no longer supported t^ 
accidental and intrinsick popularity, it has been scarce^ 
able to support itself. 
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Nicholas ROWE was bom at Little Beckford, in 
Bedrordsbire, in 1673. Hts familj had long possessed a 
considerable estate, with a good house, at Lambertoun in 
Devonshire.** His ancestor from whom he descended in a 
-Oirect line recdved the arms borne by his descendants for 
fail bravery in the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, 
who WBM the first that quitted his paternal acres to practise 
»ny part of profit, professed the law, and published Ben- 
low's and Dallison's Reports in the reign of James the Se- 
cond, when in opposition to the notions, then diligently 
propagated, of dispensing power, he ventured to remark 
faow low his authors rated the prerogative. He was made 
B leijesnt, and died April SO, 1692. He was buried in the 
Temple churdi. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at Highgate; 
•and, being afterwards removed to Westminster, was at 
twelve years t chosen one of the King's scholars. His 
roaster was Busby, who suffered none of his scholars to let 
their powers lie useless ; and his exercises in several lan- 
guages are said to have been written with uncommon de- 
grees of excellence, and yet to have cost him very little 
riabour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made advances 
■in learning sufficient to qualify him for the study of law, 
and was entered a student of the Middle Temple, where 
"for some time he read Statutes and Reports with proficiency' 
-proportionate to the force of his mind, which was already 
■such that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
cileries of precedents, or collection of positive precepts, but 
v» a system of rational government, and impartial justice. 

• In the VilUre, Lamerton. Dr. J. 
t He was not elected lill 1688. N. 
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When lie waa nineleen, he was by tlic death of his &-• 
therj left more to his own direction, and probably from that, 
time fiufTered law gradually to give way to poetry.* At 
twenty-five he produced The Ambitums Step-Mother^ 
which was received with so much favour, that he devoted 
himself from that time wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy ( 1 702} was Tamerlane, in which, un- 
der the name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterize 
King William, and Lewis the Fourteenth under Bajazet. 
The virtues of Tamerlane seecn to have been arbitrarily 
assigned him by his poet, for I know not that history gives; 
any other qualities than those which make a conqueror. 
The fashion however of the time waa, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horrour and detestation : and what- 
ever good was withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was bestowed upon King William, 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that; 
which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited, 
most applause ; but occasional poetry must often content. 
itself with occasional praise. Tamerlane has for a long, 
time been acted only once a year, on the night when King 
William landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long, 
over; and it now gratifies neither zeal nor malice to see; 
him paijited with aggravated (batures, like a Saracen upoa, 
a sign. \ 

The Fair PeniUni, his next production (1703). is one of, 
the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it sliU, 
keeps its turn of appearing, and probably will long keep, 
them, for there is scarcely any work of any poet at once BO, 
interesting by the fable, and so delightful by the language.. 
The story is domestick, and therefore easily received bj, 
the imagination, and assimilated to common life; the dic- 
tion is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or sprightly as oc- 
casion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Richardson into Lovelace; but he has excelled Mb 
original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with 
gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot he 
despised, retains too much of the spectator's kindness. It 

• SewM in a Life of Rowe says, ihat he was calkil lo the bor and 
Vcpt chnmbcni in one of ihe inn) of couri, till lie had pro(lu«4 Urra 
plBji; that ii till 1703, at which time he WMtwcniy'tiine. M. 
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plj, and a preface ; * which cannot be said to discover much 
profundi^ or penetration. He at least contributed to the 
fx>pularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other 
arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for three years 
when the Duke of Queensberry was secretary of state, and 
afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford for some publick 
employment, f Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish ; 
and when, some time afterwards, he came again, and said 
that he had mastered it, dismissed him with this congratu- 
lation, " Tlien, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading 
** Don Quixote in the original." 

This story is sufHciently attested ; but why Oxford, who 
desired to be thought a favourer of literature, should thus 
insult a man of acknowledged merit; or how Rowe, who 
was so keen a Whig J that Ife did not willingly converse 
with men of the opposite partj^, could ask preferment from 
Oxford, it is not now possible to discover. Pope, who told 
the story, did not say on what occasion the advice waa 
given ; and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment^ 
doubted whether any injury was intended him, but thought 
it rather Lord Oxford's odd way. 

It Is likely that he lived on discontented through the 
rest of Queen Anne's reign; but the time came at last 
when he found kinder friends. At the accession of King 
George he was made poet- laureat ; I am afraid by the ejec- 
tion of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, 
where he was forced to seek shelter by extreme poverty. § 
He was made likewise one of the land-surveyors of the 
customs of the port of London. The Prince of Wales 
chose him clerk of his council; and the Lord Chancellor 
Parker, as soon as he received the seals, appointed him^ 
unasked, secretary of the presentations. Such an accumu- 
lation of employments undoubtedly produced a very con- 
siderable revenue. 

♦ Mr. Rowe*s Preface, however, is not distinci, as it might be sup- 
posed from this passage, from the Life. R. 

t Spence. X Ihid. 

§ Jacob, who wrote only four years afterwards, says, that Tate had to 
write the first birth-day ode after the accession of King George, (Lives 
of the Poets, 1 1, 232) so that he was probably not ejected to make rooia 
for Rowe, but made a vacancy by his death, in I716. M. 
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Having alreBtly traiislateil some parts of LucaiCs Pkar- 
salia, which had been published in the Miscellanies, and 
doubtless received many praises, he undertook a version of 
the whole work, which he lived to finish, but not to pub- 
lish. It seems to have been printed under the care of Dr. 
Welwood, who prefixed the author's life, in which is con- 
tained the following character: 

" As to his person, it was graceful and well made; his 
" face regular, and of a manly beauty. Ah his soul was 
" well lodged, so its rational and animal faculties excelled 
" ina high degree. He had aquick and fruitful invention, 
" a deep penetration, and a large compass of thought, with 
" singular dexterity and easiness in making his thoughts to 
" to be understood. He was master of most parts of polite 
" learning, especially the classical authors, both Greek and 
"Latin; understood the French, Italian, and Spanish 
" languages ; and spoke the first fluently, and the other 
" two tolerably well. 

*' He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman 
" histories in their original languages, and most that are 
" wrote in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
" a good taste in philosophy; and, having a firm impres- 
" sion of religion upon his mind, he took great delight in 
" divinity and ecclesiastical history, in both which he made 
"great advances in the times he retired into the country, 
*' which was frequent. He expressed, on aU occasions, his 
" full persuasion of the truth of Revealed Religion ; and 
*' being a sincere member of the Established Church him- 
" self, he pitied, but condemned not, those that dissented 
" from it. He abhorred the principles of persecuting men 
" upon the account of their opinions in religion ; and, 
" being strict in his own, he took it not upon him to cen- 
" sure those of another persuasion. His conversation was 
" pleasant, witty, and learned, without the least tniclure of 
"affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable manner of 
" diverting and enlivening the company made it impossible 
*' for any one to be out of humour when he was in it. . 
" Envy and detraction seemed to be entirely foreign to his 
" constitution ; and whatever provocations he met with at 
" any time, he passed them over without the least thought 
" of resentment or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so 
" Mr, Rowe had sometimes his ; for there were not wanting 
" malevoleot people, and pretenders to poetry too, that 
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*< would now and then bark at bis best performaiices ; but 
^ he was conscious of bis own genius, and had so muA 
^ good-nature as to forgive them ; nor could he ever be 
^ tempted to return them an answer. 

•* The love of learning and poetry made him not the lea* 
*^ fit for business, and nobody applied himself closer to it, 
** when it required his attendance. The late Duke <jf 
•* Queensberry, when he was secretary of state, made him 
•* his secretary for pubiick aifiiirs ; and when that truly 
** great man came to know him well, he was never so 
" pleased as when Mr. Rowe was in his company. After 
** the duke's death, all avenues were stopped to his prefer- 
<< ment; and, during the rest of that reign, he passed hiis 
** time with the Muses and his books, and sometimes the 
" conversation of his friends. 

^* When he had just got to be easy in his fortune^ and 
•* was in a fair way to make it better, death swept him away, 
<^ and in him deprived the world of one of the best men, 
*^ as well as one of the best geniuses of the age. He died 
*^ like a Christian and a Philosopher, in charity wtth all 
** mankind, and with an absolute resignation to the will of 
^ God. He kept up his good-humour to the last ; and 
** took leave of his wife and friends immediately before his 
** last agony, with the same tranquillity of mind, and the 
** same indifference for life, as though he had been upon 

taking but a short journey. He was twice married ; 

first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, one of the auditors 
** of the revenue ; and afterwards to a daughter of Mr. 
** Devenish, of a good family in Dorsetshire.* By the 
** first he had a son ; and by the second a daughter, mar- 

* Mrs. Anne Deanes Devenish, of a very good family in Dorsetshire, 
was first married to Mr. Rowe the poet, by whom she was left in not 
abounding circumstances, was afterwards married to Colonel Deanes, 
by whom also she was left a widow ; and upon the family estate, which 
was a ^)od one, coming to her by the death of a near relation, «be re- 
tamed the family name of Devenish. She was a clever, sensible, 
agreeable woman, had seen a great deal of the world, had kept much 
good company, and was distinguished by a happy mixture of elegance 
and sense in every thing she said or did. 

Bishop Newton's Life by hrmself, p. 32. 

About iht year 1738, he, by her desire, collected and published Mr. 
Rowe's works, with a dedication to Frederick Prince of Wales. Mm. 
Devenish, I believe, died about Uie year 17^S. She was I thiiic tW 
peiion meant by Pope in the line« 

Each widow aslcs it for her own good man. M. 
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" ried afterwards lo Mr, Fane. He died the sixth of De- 
•*ceinber, 1TI8, in the forty-fifth year of hia age; and 
'^■was buried the nineteenth of the same month in West- 
** miDster-abbey, in the aile where many of our English 
"poets arc interred, over against Chaucer, his body being 
" attended by a select number of bis friends, and the dean 
" and choir officiating at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparently given with the 
tbndness of a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope, 
who says in a letter to Blount, " Mr, Rowe accompanied 
" me, and pauied a week in the Forest. 1 need not tell 
** you how much a man of his turn entertained me; but I 
** must acquaint you, there is n vivacity and gaiety of d'lB- 
" position almost peculiar to him, which make it impossible 
" to part from him without that uneasiness which generally 
*' succeeds all our pleasure," 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
paaion, less advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. 
Warburton. 

" Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent 
" character, but had no heart. Mr, Addison was justly 
"offended witli some behaviour which arose from that 
•* want, and estranged himself from hiro ; which Rowe felt 
" very severely. Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing 
** this, took an opportunity, at some juncture of Mr. Addi- 
**K>n's advancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was 
" grieved at his displeasure, and what satisfaction he cx- 
'* pressed at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he ex- 
** pressed so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) could not but 
** think him sincere. Mr. Addison replied, ' 1 do not 
** suspect that he feigned ; but the levity of his heart is 
••iuch, that he is struck with any new adventure; audit 
**"Woiild affect him just in the same manner, if be heard I 
*' was going to be hanged.' — Mr. Pope said he coidd not 
" deny but Mr. Addison understood Rowe well." * 

■Sewell, who wat acquainted with Rowe, speaks very highly of him: 
" I dare not venluce to ^ve you his character, either as a companioa, • 
friend, or a poel. U may be etidiigh la »ay that all good and learned 
men loved him ; that his cotiversatjon either slFuck out mirth, or pn^ 
moted learning or honour wherever he weal; ihal the openneuof a 
genlleman, thrDi)studiede1o(|iienreof a scholar, and theperfecl freedom 
nf ui Engliihman, attended him in all his aclionK." 

Life of Rowe prefixed to hi* Poemk U. 
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This censure time has not left us the power of confirm- 
ing or refitting; but observation daily shews, that much 
stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical accusations^ and 
pointed sentences, which even he that utters them desires to 
be applauded rather than credited. Addison can hardly 
be supposed to have meant all that he said. Few cha- 
racters can bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit quick- 
ened by anger; and perhaps the best advice to authors 
would be, that they should keep out of the way of one 
another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick writer and 
a translator. In his attempt at comedy he failed so igno- 
ininiously, that his Biter is not inserted in his works ; and 
his occasional poems and short compositions are rarely 
worthy of either praise or censure ; for they seem the ca- 
sual sports of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not much art; 
he is not a nice observer of the Unities. He extends time 
and varies place as his convenience requires. To vary the 
place is not, in my opinion, any violation of Nature, if the 
change be made between the acts ; for it is no less easy for 
the spectator to suppose himself at Athens in the second 
act, than at Thebes in the first ; but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to add more 
acts to the play, since an act is so much of the business as 
is transacted without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, 
easily extricates himself from difficulties; as, in Jane Gray, 
when we have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp of 
publick execution, and are wondering how the heroine or 
the poet will proceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced 
some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and be gone — the 
scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep 
search into nature, any accurate discriminations of kindred 
qualities, or nice display of passion in its progress; all is 
general and undefined. Nor does he much interest or 
affect the auditor, except in Jane Skore^ who is always seen 
and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noisC) 
with no resemblance to real sorrow or to natural madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation? From the 
reascmableness and propriety of some of his scenes, from 
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the elegance of bis diction, and the suavity of his verse* 
He seldom moves either pity or terronr, but he often ele* 
yates the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the breast, but he 
always delights the ear, and often improves the under- 
standing. 

His translation of the Golden Verses^ and of the first 
book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing in them remarkable. 
The Golden Verses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions 
of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so com- 
pletely exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. Lucan 
is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophick 
dignity, rather, as Quintilian observes, declamatory than 
poetical ; full of ambitious morality and pointed sentences^ 
comprised nn vigorous and animated lines. This character 
Rowe has very diligently and successfully preserved. His 
versification, which is such as his contemporaries practised,, 
without any attempt at innovation or improvement, seldom 
wants either melody or force. His author's sense is some- 
times a little diluted by additional infusions, and sometimes 
weakened by too much expansion. But such faults are to 
be expected in all translations, from the constraint of mea* 
sures and dissimilitude of languages. The Pharsalia of 
Rowe deserves more notice than it obtains, and as it is more 
read will be more esteemed.* * 

* Rowe*8 Lucan, however, has not escaped without censure. Bentley 
has criticised it with great severity in his Philaleutheros Lipsiensis. 

J. B, 

The Life of Rowe is a very remarkable instance of the uncommon 
strength of Dr. Johnson's memory. When I received from him the 
MS. he complacently observed, " that the criticism was tolerably well 
done, considering that he had not read one of Rowe*s Plays for thirtj: 
years t" N. 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the 1st of May, 1672^ 
at Milston, of which his father, Lancelot Addison, wag 
then rector, near Ambrosebury in Wiltshire, and appearii^ 
weak and unlikely to live, be was christened the same day.* 
After the usual domestick education, which from the cha- 
racter of his father may be reasonably supposed to have 
given him strong impressions of piety, he was committed to 
the care of Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, and afterwards of 
Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illustrious 
tor literature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which honest 
fame is injuriously diminished : I would therefore trace him 
through the whole process of his education. In 1683, in 
the beginning of his twelfth year, his father, being made 
dean of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his new 
residence, and. I believe, placed him for some time, pro- 
b^ly not long, under Mr. Shaw, then master of the school 

• A writer who signs himself T. J. informed Dr. Birch, (Gen. Diet, 
i. 62.) that Mr. Addison*s mother was Jane Gulstone, a circumstance 
that should not have been omitted. Dr. Launcelot Addison had hy 
liis wife six children : 1. Jane, born April 23, 167I. 2. Joseph, 1st 
May, 1672. 3. Gulstone, in April, 1673. 4. Dorothy, in May, 1674. 
5. Anne, in April, 1676; and 6. Launcelot, in I68O. Both Gulstone 
and Launcelot, who was a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, were 
reputed to be very well skilled in the classicks, and in polite literature. 
Dr. Addison's living at Milston was 120I. per annum ; and after his 
death his son Joseph was sued for dilapidations by the next incumbent. 
The writer above mentioned informed Dr. Birch, that *^ there was a 
tradition at Milston, that when at school in the country, [probably at 
Ambrosebury,] having committed some slight fault, he was so afraid of 
being corrected for it, that he ran away from his father's house, and fled 
into the fields, where he lived upon fruits, and took up his lodging in a 
hollow tree, till upon the publication of a reward to whoever should find 
him* he was discovered and restored to his parents." M. 
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at Lichfield, father of the, late Dr. Peter Shaw. Of this 
interval his biographers have given no account, and 1 know 
it only from a story of a barring-out told me, when I was a 
boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard it 
from Mr. Pigot bis uncle. 

The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, prac- 
tised in many schools to the end of the last century, by 
which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, some days 
before the time of regular recess, took possession of the 
school, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
master defiance from the windows. It is not easy to sup^ 
pose that on such occasions the master would do more 
than laugh ; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often 
struggled hard to force or surprise the garrison. The 
master, when Pigot was a school-boy, was barred-out at 
Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as be said, was planned 
and conducted by Addison. 

To judge better of the probability of this story, I have 
equired when he was sent to tlie Chartreux ; but, as be 
was not one of those who enjoyed the Foundei'^s benefa£<* 
tion, there is no account preserved of his admission. At 
the school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed 
either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued bis 
juvenile studies under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, . which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded.* 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise must be 
given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom 
nothing can be feared ; and Addison never considered 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he confesses, under 
«n habitual subjection to the predominating genius of Ad- 
dison, whom he always mentioned with reverence, and 
treated with obsequiousness. 

♦ ** At the Charter-house, (says Oldmixon, who was personally ac- 
quainted with Addison, and as a zealous whig, probably encouraged by 
him,) he made acquaintance with two persons, for whom he had ever 
after an entire friendship, Stephen Clay, Esq. of the Inner Tempte, 
author of the epistle in verse, from the Elector of Bavaria to the French 
King after the battle of Ramilies 5 and Sir Richard Steele, whom *be 
tfenred.both with his pen and his purse.*' 

Hist, of Englland, xi. 682. M. 

VOL. I. 2 C 
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Addison,* who knew bis .own dignity, could not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; 
but he was in no danger of retort: his jests were endured 
without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer oF jocularity was not the worst. Steele, 
whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, kept 
him always incurably necessitous, upon some pressing 
exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of 
his friend, probably without much purpose of repayment ; 
but Addison, who seems to have had other notions of a 
hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed 
hb loan by an execution. Steele felt with great sensibility 
the obduracy of his creditor, but with emotions of sorrow 
rather than of anger.t 

In 1687 he was entered ^nto Queen's Collie in Oxford, 
where, in 1688, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaster, afterwards 
provost of Queen's College; by whose recommendation he 
was elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a term by 
which that society demominates those which are elsewhere 
called Scholars ; young men, who partake of the founder's 
benefaction, and succeed in their order to vacant fellow- 
ships. X 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, and 
grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, which are 
indeed intitled to particular praise. He has not confined 
himeeif to the imitation of any ancient author, but has 
formed his style from the general language, such as a dili- 
gent perusal of the productions of different ages happened 
to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his 
fondness, for he collected a second volume of the Musce 
Anglicanco^ perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which 

* Spence. 

t This fact was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a person 
of unquestionable veracity, but whose name I am not at liberty to men- 
tion. He had it, as he told us, from Lady Primrose, to whom Steele 
related it with tears in his eyes. The late Dr. Stinton confirmed it to 
me, by saying, that he had heard it from Mr. Hooke, author of the 
Roman History j and he, from Mr. Pope. H. 

See in Steele's ** Epistolary Correspondence, ISOQ,** vol. i. pp. 208, 
356*, this transaction somewhat difl'erently related. N. 

X He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, l6g3. N. 
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all his Latin pieces nre inserted, and ivhere Iiis Poem on 
the Peace has the first place. He at'teiwaids prcaeiitcd the 
collection lo Boiieaii, who, from thnt time, " conceived," 
sajrs T ickeli, " ;ui opinion of ilie English genius for poetry." 
Nothing is better known of Uolleau, than ihnt be had an 
injudicious and peevish contempt of modern Latin, and 
therefore his proii?saion of regard was probably the effect of 
his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written in liis 
own language. The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; 
The Barometer; and ji Bowling-green. When the matter 
is low or scanty, n dead language, in which nothing is mean 
because nothing is familiar, aflbrds great conveniences; 
:ind, by the sonorous mugniScence of Homan syllables, the 
writer conceals penury of ihouglit, and want of novelty, 
often from the reader, and often from himselK 

In his twenty-second year he first shewetl his power of 
Kngliah poetry by some verses addressed to Dryden ; and 
soon afterwards published a translation of the greater part 
of the Fourth Georgick upon Bees; after which, SB}* 
Dryden, " my latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving." 

About the same lime he compose<l the arguments pre- 
fixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil j and produced 
iin Essay on the Georgicks, juvenile, superGcial, and unin- 
structive, without much either of the scholar's learning or 
the crltjck's penetration. 

His nest paper of verses contained a character of the 
principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sachevtrell, 
who was then, if not :i poet, a writer of verses;* as is 

* A letter which 1 found nmong Dr. Johnson's papers, ilalril in 
January 1TS4, from a lady in Wlliihire, contain* n diacovery of some 
importince in literary hit lory, vi«. Ihai by ihc iniiials H, S. prefixed 
lo the poem, we arc not to uDiIeriland llle fuinous Dr. Henry Sachc-' 
veri-'tl, whose trial is the Diost remarkable incident in his life. The 
information thua coronmnirated it, that the vcrtici in question were not 
an adilrei! to tbe famous Dr. Sacheverell, but in a very iogenioui gen- 
tleman of the ume name, who died young, sup|ioaeil (o be a Manki- 
man, for thai he wrote the liistory of the Isle of Wan. — Tbat ihit per- 
aon left his pai>ers to Mr. Addiioii, aad hail formed a plan of a tragedy 
upon the death of Socrates. — Tlie lady says, she had this informnlioti 
from a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Metion College, u conlcm- 
2 c 2 
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diort,* his observations are such as might be supplied by 
a hasty view, and consist chiefly, in comparisons of the 
present &ce of the country with the descriptions left us by 
the Roman poets, from whom he made preparatory coU 
lections, though he might have spared the trouble, had he 
Inown that such collections had been made twice before by 
Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his account of 
the minute republick of San Marino : of many parts it is 
not a very severe censure to say, that they might have been 
ivrittcn at home. His elegance of language, and varies 
gation of prose and verse, however, gains upon the reader; 
and the book, though awhile neglected, became in time so 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it was re^ 
printed it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a mean- 
ness of appearance which gave testimony of the difficultieis 
to which he had been reduced, he found his old patrons 
out of power, and was therefore, for a time, at full leisure 
for the cultivation of his mind; and a mind so cultivated 
gives reason to believe that little time was lost.f 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. The 
victory at Blenheim (1704') spread triumph and confidence 
over the nation ; and Lord Godolphin, lamenting to Lord 
Halifax, that it hnd not been celebrated in a manner equal 
to the subject, dcsii:ed him lo propose it to some better 
poet HaliFax told him, that there was no encouragement 
for genius ; that worthless men were unprofitably enriched 
with publick money, without any care to find or employ 
those whose appearance might do honour to their countty. 
To this Godolphin replied, that such abuses should in 
time be rectified ; and that, if a man could be found capa- 
ble of the task then proposed, he should not want an 
ample recompense. Halifax then named Addison, but 

* It is incorrect that Addison^s stay in foreign countries was but 
short. He went to travel in 17OO, and did not return till the latter end 
of 1/03; (see an/e p. 389, n. f); so that he was abroad near four 
years. M. 

t Addtson*s father, who was then Dean of Lichfield^ died in April 
'703, a circumstance which should have been mentioned on his tomb 
at Lichfield : he is said to have been 71. * 
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required that the Treasurer should apply to him in hi* 
own person, Godolphiti sent the message by Mr. Boyle, 
afterwards Lord Carloton ; and Addison, havinj; under- 
taken the work, communicsted it to the Treasurer, while 
it was yet advanced no farther than the simile of the Angel, 
and was immediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke 
in the place of Commissioner of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with Lord 
Halifax : and the year alter he was made under-secretnry 
of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months 
more to the Earl of Sunderland, 

Abont this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a musical 
Drama in our own language. He therefore wrote the 
opera of Rosamond, which, when exhibited on the stage, 
was either hissed or neglected ; • but, trusting that the rea- 
ders would do him more justice, he published it, with an in- 
scription to the Duchess of Marlborough ; a woman with- 
out skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry or literature. 
His detlication was therefore an instance of aer^'ile absur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Barnes's dedication of 
a Greek Anacreon to the Duke, 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced by The 
Tender Husbami, a comedy which Steele dedicated to him, 
with a confession that he owed to him several of the most 
successful scenes. To this play Addison supplied a pro- 
logue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelanti,+ Addison attended him as his 
secretary ; atid was made keeper of the records in Birming- 
ham's 'lower, with a salary of three hundred pounds a 
year. The office was little more than nominal, and the 
salary was augmented for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation of par- 
ticular dispositions, or private opinions. Two men of 
personal characters more opposite than those of Wharton 

• KosnmonJ wai (irH exhibited Match 4ih, 1707, and after ihie« 
rcpcejeniationt woi laid naide. M. 

t Thoma* Enrl of Wharton woi constiiuled Lonl Ueulenant *f 
Iteianii Dec. 4. 1709, and went there in April 1709. He wm not OMd* 
■ JfarfMi (ill Dec. 1714. M. 
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and Addison coald not easily be brought together. Whar- 
ton was impious, profligate, and shameless, without regard, 
or appearance of regard, to right and wrong : whatever is 
contrary to this may be said of Addison; but as agents of 
a party they were connectedf and how the^ adjusted their 
other sentiments we cannot know. 

Addison, however, must not be too hastily condemned* 
It is not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, when 
the acceptance implies no approbation of his crimes ^ nor 
has tlie subordinate officer any obligation to examine tbe 
opinions or conduct of those under whom he acts, except 
that lie may not be made the instrument of wickedness. It 
ift reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, a» fiur 
as he was able, the malignant and blasting influence of the 
Lieutenant ; and that at least by his intervention some good 
was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to himself; as 
Swift has recorded^ never to remit his regular fees in civili^ 
to his friends: ^^ for," said he, ^^ I may have a hundred 
^^ friends ; and, if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by re- 
^^ linquishing my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no 
^^ friend gain more than two ; there is therefore no propo£» 
^^ tion between the good imparted and the evil sttflered.** 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any coforan- 
nicution of his design, Ix^on the publication of the Tatler; 
but he was not long concealed ; by inserting a remark oa 
Virgil, which Addison had given him, he discovered him- 
self. It is indeed not easy for any man to write upon 
literature or common life, so as not to make himself known 
to those with whom he familiarly converses, and who are 
acquainted with his track of study, his favourite topick, his 
peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky ; a 
.sifigle iHonth detected him. His £rst Tatler was published 
April 12, (1709); and Addison's contribution appeared 
May 2Q^ Tickell observes^ that tbe Tatler began and was 
concluded without his concurrence. This is doubtless 
Hteralty true ; but the work did not suffer much by his un- 
consciousness of its commencement, or his absence at its 
<cessatioa;. (or he continued his' assistance to December 2d, 
and the paper stopped on January 2, l7lQrll* He 
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not Jistbguish bis pieces by any signature; and I know 
.not whether his name was not kept secret till the papers 
were collected into volumes. 

To the TatJer, in about two months, succeeded the 
Spectator; * a series of essays of the same kind, but writ- 
ten with less levity, upon a move regular plan, and pub- 
lished daily. Such an undertaking shewed the writers not 
to distrust their own copiousness of materials or facility 
of composition, and their performance justified their con- 
fidence. They found, however, in their progress, many 
auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper was no terrifying 
labour; many pieces were offereil, and many were re- 
ceived. 

Addison Itad enougii of the zeal of party ; but Steele had 
at that time almost nothing else. The Spectator, in one 
of the first papers, shewed the political tenets of its authora; 
but a resolution was soon taken, of courting general appro- 
bation by general topicks, and subjects on which faction 
had produced no diversity of sentin)«its; such as lite- 
rature, morality, and familiar life. To this practice they 
adhered with few deviations. The ardour of Steele once 
broke out in praise of Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleet- 
wood prefixed to some sermons a preface, overflowmg with 
whif^sh opinions, that it might be read by the Queen,t it 
was reprinted in the Si>ectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to 
regulate the practice of daily conversatioa, to correct those 
depravities which arc rather ridiculous tha" criminal, and 
remove those grievances, which, if th^ produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexation, was first attempted 
by Casa in bis book of Manners, and CestlgHone in hie 
CouTliei-; two books yet celebrated in Italy for purlly and 

■ The first number uf ihe Taller was puUislied April 13, )70g. 
The lost (371) Jan. 3, I71O-II, The first number of ihe Spectator ap- 
peareJ March 1, 1710-1 1, and No. flSS, which Is ihe lasl of ihe levcnlh 
toluiiie, wai published Dec. <i, 171!1. Th« papet was iheu iliicon- 
(iuued, and wairecouimeneed Juoe IS, 1714, whan tio.iiS appeared- 
Fruui ihcnce In No. (>3i, inclusive, fDrim ilie eighth volume. M. 

f Thii particular number of ihe S|>eciator, it is aaid, was not pub- 
liehed lill iwelre o'clock, [hat ii might conienul precisely at the hotu 
or Het Majeiiy's breabfaM. and thai no tim« mighl be left fiw dctW 
btraliog about serving it up with ihni umoI, m uaual. Sec tha editw* 
sfthcTATLBR with notes, vol.vi. No. 271, nole, p.4(3s, Stt. N- 
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degance^ and which, if they are naw less read, are nej^ 
lected only because they have effected that reformation 
which their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their usefukiess to the age in which 
they were written is sufficiently attested by the translations 
which almost all the nations of Europe were in haste to 
cbt^n. 

This species of instruction was continued, and perhaps 
4Mlvanced, by the' French; among whom La Bruyere's 
Manners of the Age, though, as Boileau remarked, it is 
written without connection, certainly deserves praise, for 
liveliness of description, and justness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for the 
theatre are excepted, England had no masters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform either the 
savageness of neglect, or the impertinence of civility ; to 
abew when to speak, or to be silent; how to refuse, or 
how to comply. We had many books to teach us our 
more important duties, and to settle opinions in philosophy 
or politicks; but an Arbiter EleganliaruTn, a judge of pro- 
]>riety, was yet wanting^ who should survey the track of 
daily conversation, and free it from thorns and pricklesi 
which teaze the passer, though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the frequent 
publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
but amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise is 
•hort. The busy may find time, and the idle may find 
patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge be- 
gan among us in the Civil War,* when it was much the 
interest of either party to raise and fix the prejudices of the 
people. At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mer- 
curius Rusticus, and Mercurius Civicus. It is said, that 
when any title grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions to those who 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here assigned. 
Cieiveland, in his Character of a London Diurnal, says, ** The ori- 
*' gina] sinner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus the Protoplast, 
** and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en kelders.*' Some intelligence 
given by Mercurius Gallo-belgicns is mentioned in Carew's Survey of 
"Cornwall, p. 126, originally published in l602. These vehicles of in- 
formation are often mentioned in the plays of James and Charltt the 
Firtt. R. /. i 
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would not have received him had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy days left 
scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occ.isional compo- 
sitions; and so much were they neglected, that a complete 
collection is no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange's Obser- 
vator; and that by Lesley's Rehearsal, and perhaps by 
others; but hitherto notliing had been conveyed to the 
people, in this commodious manner, but controversy relat- 
ing to the Church or State; of which they taught many to 
talk, whom they could not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was insti- 
tuted soon after the Restoration, to divert the attention of 
the people from publick discontent. The Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the same tendency; they were published at a 
time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each 
with plausible declarations, and each perhaps without any 
distinct termination of its views, were agitating the nation; 
to minds healed with political contest they supplied cooler 
and more inoffensive reflections ; and it is said by Addison, 
in a subsefjuent work, that they had a perceptible influence 
upon the conversation of that time, and taught the frolick 
and the gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 
which they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
be among the flrst books by which both se.Kes are initiated 
in the elegances of knowledge. 

The Taller and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the un- 
settled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and polite- 
ness; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the Characters and 
Manners of the Age. The personages introduced in these 
papers were not merely ideal ; they were then known, and 
conspicuous in various stations. Of the Tatler this is told 
by Steele in his last paper; and of the Spectator by Budgel 
in the preface to Theophrastus, a book which Addison 
has recommended, and which he was suspected lo have 
revised, if he did not write it. Of those portraits, which 
may be supposed to be sometimes embellished, and som&> 
times aggravated, the originals are now partly known, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them but n small part of their 
due prpise; they superadded lilerature and criticism, and 
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wmetimes towered fi^r above their predecessors ; and taugh^ 
wUh great justness of argument and dignity of language^ 
4be most important duties and sublime truths. 

All these topicks were happily varied with elegant fie> 
tions and refined allegories, and illuminated with different 
jobaoges c^ style and felicities of inventicm* 
. It is recorded by Budgel, that, of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the Spectator, the favouidte of Addisoa 
.was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a 
very delicate and discriminate idea,^ which he would not 
suffer to be violated ; and therefore, when Steele had shewn 
him innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon himself so much of his 
jBriend^s indignation, that he was forced to appease him. by 
^ promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his hero 
to the grave, para mi sola luuno Don Quixote^ y yo para dy 
made Addison declare, with undue vehemence of exprea- 
tton, that he would kill Sir Roger ; being of opinion that 
they were born for one another, and that any other hand 
would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his 
original delineation. He describes his Knight as having his 
imagination somewhat warped ; but of this perversion he 
has made very little use. The irregularities in Sir Roger's 
conduct seem not so much the effects of a mind deviating 
from the beaten track of lite, by the perpetual pressure of 
some overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and that 
negligence which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of 
incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reascxo, 
without eclipsing it, it requires so much nicety to exhibit^ 
that Addison seems to have been deterred from prosecuting 
hi& own design. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to 
be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new 
man, a wealthy merchant,, zealous for the moneyed intereat^ 

* The errors in this accouiit are explained at considerable lengj^h in 
the Preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition in the Britisq Es* 
•AYisTs. Tlie originat delineation of Sir Roger nndoubtedlj belongs 
loStfefaiw G. 
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and a Whig. Orthis contrariety of opinions, it Is pi-oba- 
Me more conse<]uencea were at tirsi intended than could be 
produced when the resolution was taken to exclndo partj' 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that little 
seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he dismissed 
him from the club, changed his opinions. Steele had made 
him, in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, declare that 
he " would not build an hospital for idle people;" but at 
last he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not a 
manufactorv, but an hospital for twelve old husbandmen, 
for men with whom a merchant has little acquaintance, 
itudwhom he commonly considers with little kindness. 

Of essays thus el^ant, thus instructive, and thus com- 
- modiously distributed, it is natural to suppose the uppro- 
bation general, and the sale numerous. I once heard it 
observed, that the sale may be calculated by the product 
of the tax, related in the Inst number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at one-and- 
twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day : this, 
at a halfi>enny a paper, will give sixteen hundred And 
eighty* for the daily number. 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be credited, 
was likely to grow less ; for he declares that the Spectator, 
whom he ridicules for his endless mention of the /(«V.SFai, 
had before his recess wearied his readers. 

The next year (1713), in which Calo came uptm the 
stage, was the grand climacterick of Addison's reputation. 
Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a 
tragedy in the time of his travels f, and had for sevei'id 
years the first tour acts finished, which were shewn to soch 
as were likely to spread their admiration. They were seen 
by Pope, and by Gibber, who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of 

• That (his cnlciilalion is not exa^erateil, that it is even much below 
the real number, ace the oolesoiilhc Taller, ed. 1786, Tol.vi. p. 43S. N 

t Tiekelliays, "he took up a design of writings phy upon thiasub- 
•< jcct when he wM at ihe univeniif, and even altempted inniething [n it 
*■ ihen, though not a line bi it now itands. The woik was performed 
" by htm in hiatravela, and retouched in England, vriitiout any formed 
" deaigo of bringing it on the Mage.'" Cibbci (Apol. 377) wys, that in 
1704 he bad ihe pleasure of rending the first four acts of Caio (which 
mett all ihat were then wiitten) pmaxely with Sir Richard i»teele : and 
Steele told him ihcy were written in Italy. M. 
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literary modesty, that, whatever spirit liis friend Imd shei 
in the composition, lie doubted whether )ie would ha' 
courage Bufficicat to expose it to the censure of a Britis 
audieoce. 

The time however was now come, when those, wlio- 
affectcd to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think 
that a stage-play mijfht preserve it; and Addison was im- 
portuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of Britain, 
to shew his courage and hia zenl by finishing his design. 

To resume his work be seemed perversely and unaccount- 
ably unwilling ; and by a request, which perhaps he wished 
to be denied, dosiretl Mr. Hughes lo add a fifth act*. 
Hughes supposed him serious; and, undertaking the sup- 
plement, brought in a few days some scenes for his exami- 
nation ; but ho had in the mean time gone to work himself, 
and produced half an act, which he afterwards completed^ 
but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to the fore- 1 
going parts, like a task performed with reluctance, and 
hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made publick 
by any changex)f the author's purpose ; for Dennis charged 
him with raising prejudices in his own favour by false posi- 
tions of preparatory criticism, and with poisonmg the town 
by contradicting in the Spectator the established rule of 
poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his virtues, 
was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is certain ; the motives 
we must guess. 

Addison was, 1 believe, sufficiently disposed to bar al! 
avenues against all danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommodated to the play, 
there were these words, " Britons, arise ! be woith like 
" this approved;" meaning nothing more than, Britons, 
erect and exalt yourselves to the approbation of publick 
virtue. Addison was frighted lest he should be thought a 
promoter of insurrection, and the line was liquidated to 
" Britons, attend." 

Now " heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, 
" the important day," when Addison was to stand the 
hazard of the theatre. That there might, however, be left 
as httle hazai'd as was possible, on the first night Steele, as 

The sloij about Hughes was finl told by Oldoiixon in his Art of 
Ccitleisn), ITSS. M. 
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himself rcltites, undertook to pack an audience. Tliis, says 
Pope,* had been tried for tlie first lime in favour of the 
Distrest Mother; and was now, with more efficacy, prac- 
tised for Cnto. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at 
that time on fire with faction. The Whigs applauded 
every line in which Liberty was mentioned, as a satire on 
llie Tories; and the Tories echoed every clap, to shew 
that the satire was unfelt. The story of BoJingbroke is . 
well knovTn. He called Booth to his box, and gave him 
fifty guineas tor defending the cause of Liberty so well 
against a perjietual dictator. The Whigs, says Pope, desigu 
a second present, when tbcy can accompany it with as good 
a sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of factious 
praise, was acted night after night for a longer time than, 
I believe, the publick had allowed to any drama before; 
and the author, as Mrs. Porter loiig afterwards related, 
wanderal through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the Queen 
would be pleased if Jt was dedicated to her ; " but, as he 
" had designed that compliment elsewhere, he found him- 
•' self obliged," says Tick ell, "by his duty on the one hand, 
" and his honour on the other, to send it into the world 
" without any dedication." 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the bright- 
est sun-shine of success is not without a cloud. No sooner 
was Cato offered to the reader, than it was attacked by the 
acute malignity of Dennis, with all the violence of angry 
criticism. Dennis, though equally zealous, and probably 
by his temper more furious than Addison for what they 
called Liberty, and though a flatterer of the Whig ministry, 
could not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced their ad- 
mirations. The world was too stubborn for instruction ; with 
the fate of the censurer of Comcille's Cid, his animadver- 
sions shewed his anger without e£fect, and Cato continued 
to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 
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of Addison, by YiUfying his old enemy^ and could give re- 
•entment its fiiU playi^ithout appearing to revenge himself^ 
He therefore piiblished A Narrafive of the Madness of John 
Dermis; a performance which left the objections to the 
play in their full Ibrce, and therefore discovered more de- 
jire of vexing the critick than of defending the ;poet. 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; .and resolving that 
. he should have the consequences of his officiousness to him- 
self^ informed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for the 
insiilt : and that, whenever he should think fit to answer 
his remarks, he would do it in a manner to which nothing 
eonld be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of love, 
which are said by Pope * to have been added to the origi- 
nal plan upon a subsequent review, in compliance with the 
popular practice of the stage. Such an au^ority it is hard 
to reject : yet the love is so intimately mingled with the 
whole action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinsick 
and adventitious ; for, if it were taken away, what would 
Ue left ? or how were the four acts filled in the first draught? 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastick verses. The best are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewhat of 
their praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a party*- 
play by a Scholar of Oxford ; and defended in a favourable 
examination by Dr. Sewell. It was translated by Salvini 
into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and b}' the Jesuits of 
St. Omer's into Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this 
version a copy was sent to Mr. Addison : it is to be wished 
that it could be found, for the sake of comparing their 
version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated with a cri* 
ticism on the English pli^. But the translator and the 
critick are now forgotten, 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read. 
Addison knew the policy of literature too well to make his 
Qnemy important by drawing the attention of the publick 

« Spell ce. 
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upon a criticism, whichi though sometimes iutemperal^J 
was often iirefi-agable. 

Wliile Caio was upoa the stage, another daily papWiS 
called The Guardian, was published by Steele.* To tf " 
Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionaUy or l^jp ] 
previous engagement is not known. 

ThL- character of Guardian was too narrow and too serf 
ous: it might properly enough admit both the duties a 
the decencies of life, but seemed not to include liters^ 
speculations, and was In some degree violated by mcrrimea 
and burlesque. What had the Guardian' of the Lizards t 
do with cluhs of lall or of little men, with nests of aiitii, < 
with Strada's prolusions? 

Of this paper nothing is ncccssaiy to be said, but that iJ 
found many contributors, and that it was a continuation q 
the Spectator, with the same elegance, and the same variety* j 
till some unlucky sparkle from a Tory paper set Steel^fl^ 
politicks on lire, and wit at once blazed into faction. 
was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted Tk 
Guardian to write The Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator \ 
one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in the Guardia( 
hyahand; whether it was, as Tickell pretends to thin! 
that he was unwilling to usurp the praise of others, or, ^ 
Steele, with lar greater likelihood, uisinuates, that he c 
not without discontent impart to others any of his own. 
have beard that bis avidity did not satisfy itself iv ~ 
air of renown, but that with great eagerness he laid h(A 
on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powei-s triU 
comic, with nice discrimination of characters, aud accurate 
observation of natural or accidental deviation from \ 
priety ; but il was not supposcil that he had tried a comedj^ 
on the stage, till Steele after his death d^<^lared him t' 
author of T/w drummer. This however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony ; for, when Addi- 
son put the play into his hands, he only told hin>, it waa 
the work of a '* Gentleman in the Company ;" and when 
it was rcccivoi), as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, 

* The Guarilian wk« published in the intervnl bctwecci the Spectator'* 
being laid down ond t:ilcen up a|j;aiii. The tim number vna published 
Match 12, 1713. Ami the last apirearea October HI, 1713. M. 
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he was probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it 
in his collection ; bat the testimony of Steele, and the total 
silence of any other claimant, has determined the publick 
to assign it to Addison, and it is now printed with his other 
poetry. Steele carried The Drummer to the play-hoase, 
and afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for fifty 
guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added- the proof sup- 
plied by the play itself, of which the characters are such as 
Addison would have delineated, and the tendency such as 
Addison would have promoted. That it should have been 
ill received would raise wonder, did we not daily see the 
capricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator of publick 
affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies required (in 
1707), The present State of the IVar, and the Necessity of 
<in Augmentation ; which, however judicious, being written 
on temporary topicks, and exhibiting no peculiar powers^ 
laid hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by its 
own weight into neglect. This cannot be said of the few 
papers entitled The IVIiig Examiner^ in which is employed 
-all the force of gay malevolence and humourous satire.. 
Of this paper, which just appeared and expired. Swift re- 
marks, with exultation, that ^^ it is now down among the 
•* dead men."* He might well rejoice at the death of that 
which he could not have killed. Every reader of every 
party, since personal malice is past, and the papers which 
once inflamed the nation are read only as effusions of wit^ 
must wish for more of the Whig Examiners ; for on no oc- 
casion was the genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, 
and on none did the superiority of his powers more evi- 
dently appear. His Trial of Count Tariff y written to ex- 
pose the Treaty of Commerce with France, lived no longer 
than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards, an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator^ at a time indeed by no means favourable to 
literature, when the succession of a new family to the throne 
filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and confusion; and 

• From a Tory song in vogue at the time, the burthen whereof i«. 

And he, that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let him lie. H. 
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either tbc turbulence of the times, or the satiety of the 
readers, put a stop to the publication, after an experiment 
of eighty numbers, which were afterwards collected into an 
eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any of those 
that went before it. Addison produced more than a fourth 
part;* and the other contributors are by no means un- 
worthy of appearing ns his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspension of the Spectator, though it 
had not lessened his power of humour, seems to have in- 
creased his disposition to seriousness: the proportion of 
his religious to his comic papers is greater than in the 
former series. 

The Spectator, from its re-commencement, was published 
only three times a week ; and no discriminative marks were 
added to the papers. To Addison Tiekell has ascribed 
twenty-throe. 

The Spectator had many contributors ; and Steele, whose 
ii^ligence kept him always in a hurry, when it was his 
turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for the Letters, of 
which Addison, whose materials were more, made little 
use; having recourse to sketches and hints, the product of 
his former studies, which he now reviewed and completed : 
among these are named by Tiekell the Essays on Wit, 
those on the Pleasures of the Imagination, and the Cri- 
ticism on Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession of the 
throne, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Addison 
would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival of King 
George, he was made secretary to the Regency, and was 
required by his office to send notice to Hanover that the 
Queen was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 
this would not have been difficult to any man but Addison, 
who was so overwhelmed with the greatness of the event, 
and so distracted by choice of expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait for the niceties of criticism, called Mr. 
Southwell, a clerk in the house, and ordered him to dis- 
^patch the message. Southwell readily told what was ncces- 

• Addison wrole 23 papers out of 45, vli. Numb. 556, 557, 5.^8, 
iSg. iOl, 568, 565. 567, 568, bijg. 571. 574, 575. 679i 580. .'18S, 
583, 684, 585. ^QO. 5g2. sge. 600, «> thai he produced mote than 
OM half. 

2 D 2 
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gary in the coilmion itfle of business, and valued himself 
upon having done what was too hard for Addison.* 

He was better qualified for The Freeholder^ a paper 
which he published twice a week, from Dec. SS, 1715, to 
the middle of the next year. This was undertaken in de- 
fence of the established government, sometimes with argu- 
ment, and sometimes with mirth. In argument he had 
many equals ; but his humour was singular and matchless. 
Bigotry itself must be delighted with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, and less 
decent; such as the Pretender's Journal, in which one 
topick of ridicule is his poverty. This mode of abnse had 
been employed by Milton against King Charles II. 

** — — Jacol'cei 
" Centum, exalantis viscera maTsnpii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman of London, 
that he had more money than the exiled princes; but that 
which might be expected from Milton's savageness, or 
Oldmixon's meanness, was not suitable to the delicacy of 
Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of The Freeholder too nice 
and gentle for such noisy times; and is reported to have 
said, that the ministry made use of a lute, when they should 
have called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716f) he married the countess dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long and anxi- 
ous courtship, perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that 
of Sir Roger to his disdainful widow; and who, I am 
afraid, diverted herself often by playing with his passion. 
He is said to have first known her by becoming tutor to 
her son. J "He formed," said Tonson, "the design of 
" getting that lady from the time when he was first recom- 
" mended into the family." In what part of his life he 
obtained the recommendation, or how long and in what 
manner he lived in the family, I know not. His advances 

* When Lord Sunderland was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in 1714, Addison was appointed his Secretary. Johnson has omitted 
another step in his promotions. He was, in 1715, made a Lord of 
Trade. M. 

t August 2. J Spencc. 
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at first were certaiqiy timorous, but grew bolder as his 
reputation and influence increased ; till at last the lady was 
persuaded to marry him, on terms much like those on 
ifi4iich a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, ^' Daughter, I give thee this man 
** for thy slave." The marriage, if uncontradicted report 
can be credited, made no addition to his happiness ; it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She always i*e- 
membered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to 
treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her son. 
Howe's ballad of The Despairing Shepherd is said to have 
been written, either before or after marriage, upon this 
memorable pair ; and it is certain that Addison has left 
behind him no encouragement for aqibitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For this employment he 
might justly be supposed qualified by long practice of busi- 
ness, and by his regular ascent through other offices ; but 
expectation is often disappointed; it is universally confessefd 
that he was unequal to the duties of his place* In the 
House of Commons he could not speids, and therefore was 
useless to the defence of the government. In the office, 
says Pope,* he could not issue an order without losing his 
time in quest of fine expressions. What he gained in rank 
he lost in credit; and, finding by experience his own in- 
ability^ was forced to solicit his dismission with a pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated 
this relinquishment^ of which both friends and enemies 
knew the true reason, with an account of declining healthy 
and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupations for his future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a story of which, as 
Tickell remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know 
not 'how love could have been appended. There would 
however have been no want either of virtue in the senti- 
ments, or elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work> a defence of the Christian 
Religion, of which part was published after his death ; and 
he designed to have made a new poetical version of the 

• Spence. 
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These pious compoBitions Pope imputed* to a sdfiih 
footive, upmi the credit, as he owns^ of Tonson, f who 
having quarrelled with Addiscm, and not loving him, said, 
that when he laid down the secretary's office, he intended 
to take orders, and obtain a bishoprick ; <^ for,'' said he^ 
^^ I always thought him a priest in his heart." 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Ton* 
«on worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, so far as I 
have found, the only proof, that he retained some malig- 
nity from their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to 
^uess it; no other mortal ever suspected.it; and Pope 
might have reflected, that a man, who hod been secretary 
of state in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way 
to a bishoprick than by defending religion, or translating 
the Psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and that he considered Dr. Tillotson as 
the writer of highest authority. There was formerly sent 
.to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leathersellers' Coml- 
pany, who was eminent for curiosity and literature, a col- 
lection of examples selected from Tillotson's works, as 
Locker said, by Addison. It came too late to be of use, 
:so I inspected it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly*. 
I thought the passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaceful 
studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his end, to a poli- 
tical dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was agitated 
with great vehemence between those friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what cause should set 
them at variance. The subject of their dispute was of great 
importance. The Earl of Sunderland proposed an act 
called The Peerage Bill; by which the number of Peers 
should be fixed, and the King restrained from any new 
creation of nobility, unless when an old family should be 

• Spence. 

t This is inaccurately stated. Pope does not mention the conjec- 
<ture of Tonson at all. Spence himself has mentioned it from Tonson's 
own information; for he has subscribed the name of Tonson to the 
paragraph in question, according to his constant practice of stating the 
name of his informer. M. 
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«Ktmct. To this the Lords would nnturnlly agi-ee; and 
the King, who wns yet little acquaioled with his own pre- 
rogative, and, as is now well-known, almost indifferent to 
the possessions of the crown, had been pesuaded to consent. 
The only diffictilty was found among the Commons, who 
were not likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of them- 
selves and their posterity. The bill therefore was eagerly 
opposed, and among others by Sir Robert Waljiolc, whose 
speech was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the introduction 
of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
Tories in the last reign ,- an actof authority violent «nougb^ 
yet certainly legal, and by no means to be compared with 
that contempt of national right with which, some time after- 
wards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the Commons, 
chosen by the people for three years, chose themselves foi- 
seven. But whatever might be the disposition of the Lords, 
the people bad no wish to increase their power. The 
tendency of the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the 
Earl of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy; tor a. 
majority in the House of Lords, so limited, would have 
been despotick and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet called The 
PlebeioH, To this an answer was pubhshed by Addison^ 
under the title of The Old iVhig, in which it is not dis- 
covered that Steele was then known to be the advocate for 
the Commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian ; and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined himself to 
his question, witliout any personal notice of his opponent. 
Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of friend- 
ship, or proprieties of decency; but controvcrtists cannot 
long retain their kindness for each other. The Old fVhig 
answered The Plebeian, and could not forbear some con- 
tempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pam- 
" phlets." Dicky, however, did not lose his settled venera> 
tion for his friend: but contented himself wilh quoting 
some lines of Cato, which were at once detection and re- 
proof. The bill was laid aside during that session; and 
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Addison died before tlie next, in which its commitmenit 
was rejected by Uvo hundred and sixty-five to one hundred 
and seventy-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two illustrious 
friends, after so many years past in confidence and endear- 
ment^ in unity of interest, conformity of opinion, and fel- 
lowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious oppo- 
sition. Such a controversy was " Bellum plusquam dvUe^* 
as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find other 
advocates ? but among the uncertainties of the human state, 
we are doomed to number the instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
Biographia Britanyiica, The Old IVhig is not inserted in 
Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned by Tickell in his 
Life ; why it was omitted, the biographers doubtless give 
the true reason ; the fact was too recent, and those who 
had been heated in the contention were not yet cool. 

Tho necessity of complying with times, and of sparing 
persons, is the great impediment of biography. History 
may be formed from permanent monuments and records; 
but Lives can only be written from personal knowledge, 
which is growing every day less, and in a short time is lost 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 
and when it might be told, it is no longer known. The . 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are soon 
obliterated; and it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, 
frolick, and folly, however they might delight in the de- 
scription, should be silently forgotten, than that by wanton 
merriment and imseasonable detection, a pang should be 
given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. As 
the process of these narratives is now bringing me among 
my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself " walking upon 
•' ashes under which the fire is not extinguished,'' and 
coming to the time of which it will be proper rather to say 
*' nothing that is false, than all that is true." 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. — Addi- 
son had for some time been oppressed by shortness of breath, 
which was now aggravated by a dropsy ; and, finding his 
danger pressing, he prepared to die conformably to his own 
precepts and professions. 
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During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates,* 
a messi^ by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, desiring 
to see him. Gay, who had not visited him for some time 
before, obeyed the summons, and found himself received 
with great kindness. The purpose for which the interview 
had been solicited was then discovered. Addison told him, 
that he had injured him; but that, if he recovered, he 
would recompense him. What the injury was he did not 
explain ; nor did Gay ever know, but supposed that some 
preferment designed for him had, by Addison's intervention, 
been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, 
and perhaps of loose opinions.f Addison, for whom he 
did not want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to 
reclaim him ; but his arguments and expostulations had no 
eflfect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried : 
when he found his life near its end, he directed the young 
lord to be called; and when he desired, with great tender- 
ness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, " I have sent 
** for you, tlfat you niay see how a Christian can die." 
What effect this awful scene had on the Earl, I know not : 
he likewise died himself in a short time. 

In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend are these lines: 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die — 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this moving 
interview* 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the publica- 
tion of his works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to 
his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland- 
house, leaving no child but a daughter4 

Of bis virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that the resent- 
ment of party has transmitted no charge of any crime. He 
was not one of those who are praised only after death ; 

•♦ Spence. 

<t ^ii aecoant of Addison's deith is from Dr. Young, who calls 
Lord Warwick a youth finel|r accomplished ; and does not give the.lea8t 
ground for the Kepresentation in the text, that he was of irregular \i{e, 
and that this was a last effort of Addison's to reclaim him. M. 

t Who died a( Bilton, in Warwickshire, at a very advanced age, in. 
1797. See Gent. Mag. vol. Ixvii. p. S56. 385. N. 
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tar his merit was so generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having observed that his eiecdon passed without a contest, 
adds, that, if he proposed himself for King, he would 
hardly have been reused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness 
for the merit of his opponents: when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 
Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, which his 
friends called modesty by too mild a name. Steele men« 
tions with great tenderness ^^ that remarkable bashfiilnessy 
** which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit ; " and tells 
us, *^ that his abilities were covered only by modesty, which 
** doubles the beauties which are seen, and gives credit and 
^ esteem to all that are concealed/' Chesterfield affirm^ 
that '^ Addison was the most timorous and awkward man 
*^ that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking of his own 
deficiency in conversation, used to say of himself that, 
with respect to intellectual wealth, ** he could draw bills 
** for a thousand pounds, though he had not a*guinea in his 
« pocket." 

JThat he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by 
that want was often obstnicted and distressed ; that he was 
often oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timidity ; 
every testimony concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's repre- 
sentation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot be 
supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation and 
practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of state; and 
who died at forty-seven, after having not only stood long in 
the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his ob- 
stinacy of silence; " for he was/' says Steele, " above all 
*^ men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in 
** such perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night 
*^ spent with him apart from all the world, that I had had 
'* the pleasure of conversing with air intimate acquaintance 
*' of Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and na- 
ture, heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
lightful than any other man ever possessed." This is the 
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fondness of a friend; let us hear what is lold us by n Tivnl: 
" Addison's conversation," * says Pope, " had something 
" in it more charming than I have found in any other man. 
" But this was only when familiar : before strangers, or, 
" perhaps, a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a 
"stiff silence." 

Tiiis modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the 
first name in modern wit; and, with Steele to echo him, 
used to depreciate Drydeii, whom Pope and Congreve de- 
fended against them.f There is no reason to doubt that 
lie suffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation; nor is it without strong reason sus- 
pected, that by some disingenuous nets he endeavouretl to 
obstruct it; Pope was not the only man whom he insi- 
diously injured, though the only man of whom he could be 
afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him 
with conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he 
has indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
acquaintance with the sciences, and to have read little ex- 
cept Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets his Dialogues 
on Medals shew that he had perused the works with great 
diligence and skill. The abundance of his own mind left 
Iiim little in need of adventitious sentiments; his wit always 
could suggest what the occasion demanded. He had read 
with critical eyes the important volume of human life, and 
knew the heart of man from the depths of stratagem to the 
surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. " This," 
aays Steele, *' was particular in this writer, that, when he 
" had taken his resolution, or made his plan for what he 
" designed to write, he would walk about a room, and dic- 
" tate it into language with as much freedom and case as 
*' any one could write it down, and attend to the coherence 
" and grammar of what he dictatetl." 

Pope, t who can be less suspected of favouring his me- 
mory, declares that he wrote very fluently, but was slow 
and scrupulous in correcting; that many of his Spectators 
were written very fast, and sent immediately to the press ; 

" Spcnce. t Tonion and S[)ence. J Spence. 
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Among those friends it was that Addison displayed the 
elegance of hia colloquial Rccontptishments, which may 
easily be suf^osed such as Pope represents them. Tiie re- 
mark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in his company, declareil that he was a parson in a tye-wig, 
can detract little from his character ; he was always reserved 
to strangers, and was not incited to nncommon freedom by 
8 character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowletlge of his familiar manners, the 
kitervention of sixty years has now debarred us. Steele 
ance promised Congreve and the publick a complete de- 
scription of his character; but the promises of authors are 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at laet disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has pre- 
served. It was his practice, when he found any man invin- 
cibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and 
sink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of mis- 
chief was admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to approve 
her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears, 
from his various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
bashfulnessj he had conversed with many distinct classes of 
men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent observa- 
tion, and marked with great acutcness the effects of different 
modes of life. He was a man in whose presence nothing 
reprehensible was out of danger; quick in discerning what- 
ever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expose 
it. " There are," says Steele, " in his writings many 
" oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the 
" age." His delight was more to excite merriment than 
detestation ; and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind, indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live, are very dif- 
ferent. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of faction in which most of his life was passed* 
though bis station made him conspicuous, and his activity 
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and tbat it seemed to be for his advantage not to have time 
for much revisal. 

** He would alter," says Pope, " any thing to please 
<* his friends, before pablication ; but would not retouch 
^ his pieces afterwards : and I believe not one word in 
** Cato, to which I made an objection, was suffered to 
•^stand."* 

The last line of Cato is Pete's, having been originally 

written 

And oh ! *twas this that ended Cato*s life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six con- 
cluding lines. In the first couplet the words " from hence ** 
are improper ; and the second line is taken from Drydeai's 
Virgil. Of the next couplet, the first verse, being included 
in the second, is therefore useless ; and in the third Discord 
is made to produce Strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day,* before his mar- 
riage. Pope has given a detail. He had in the house with 
him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief companions 
were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Co- 
lonel Brett. With one or other of these he always break- 
fasted. He studied all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; 
and went afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of Warwick's 
family ; who, under the patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Russel-street, about two doors 
from Covent-ijarden. Here it was that the wits of that 
time used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had suf- 
fered any vexation from the Countess, he withdrew the 
company from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first seduced to excess by the manumission which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom he 
knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his powers 
of conversation ; and who, that ever asked succours fi-om 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslaved 
by his auxiliary ? 

• Spencc. 
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Among those friends it was that Atidison displayed the 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The re- 
mark of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an evening 
in liis company, declared that he was a paraon in a tye-wig, 
can detract little from his character ; he was always reserved 
to strangers, and was not incited to nncommon freedom by 
a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar manners, the 
■itervention of sixty years has now debarred us. Steele 
•nee promisetl Congreve and the publick a complete de- 
scription of his character; but the promises of authors are 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has pre- 
eerved. It was his practice, when he found any man invin- 
cibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence, and 
sink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of mis- 
chief was admired by Stella ; and Swifl seems to approve 
her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears, 
from his various pictures of the world, that, with all his 
bashfulness, he had conversed with many distinct classes of 
men, had surveyed their ways with very diligent observa- 
tion, and marked with great acutcness the effects of different 
modes of life. He was a man in whose presence nothing 
reprehensible was outof danj^er; quick in discerning what- 
ever was wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expose 
it. '* There are," says Steele, " in his writings many 
*' oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the 
" age." His delight was more to excite merriment than 
detestation ; and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind, indeed, less extensive than that of 
Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live, are very dif- 
ferent. Many who praise virtue, do no more than praise 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of taction in which most of his life was passed, 
rtiough his statioD made him conspicuous, and his activity 
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made him fonnidabl^ the character givai him by his friend» 
was never contradicted by his enemies; of those, with 
whom interest or opinion united him, he had not only the 
esteem, but the kindness ; and of others, whom the Tiolence 
. of opposition drove against him, though he might lose the 
love, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the side of virtue and religion. He not only made the pro- 
per use of wit himself, but taught it to others : and from 
his time it has been generally subservient to the cause of 
.reason and of truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that 
had long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of man- 
ners with laxity of principles. He has restored virtue to 
its dignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This 
is an elevation of literary character, ^^ above all Gredc, 
'^ above all Roman fame." No greater felicity can genius 
.attain, than that of having purified intellectual pleasure, 
separated mirth from indecency, and wit from licentious- 
ness; of having taught a succession of writers to bring 
elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, if I may 
use expressions yet more awful, of having " turned many 
** to righteousness." 

Addison, in his life, and for some time afterwards, was 
considered by a greater part of readers as supremely excel- 
ling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his reputation 
may be probably ascribed to the advancement of his for- 
tune ; when, as Swift observes, he became a statesman, and 
saw poets waiting at his levee, it was no wonder that praise 
was accumulated upon him. Much likewise may be more 
honourably ascribed to his personal character : he who, if 
he had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, was 
not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which kindness or inte- 
rest once raised too high is in danger, lest the next age 
should, by the vengeance of criticism, sink it in the same 
proportion. A great writer has lately styled him " an in- 
'* difierent poet, and a worse critick." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be 
confessed that it has not often those felicities of diction 
which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of sentiment 
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that ftniniates diction : there is little of ardour, vehemence, 
or transport; there is very rarely the awftilness of gran- 
deur, and not very often the splendour of elegance. He 
thinks justly; but he thinks faintly. This is his general 
character; to which, doubtless, many single passages will 
furnish eicception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, he rarely 
(links into dulncss, and is still more rarely entangled in 
absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be neg- 
ligent. There is in most of his compositions a calmness 
and equability, deliberate and cautious, sometimes with 
little that delights, but seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to Somers, 
and to the King. His Ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated 
by Pope, aud has somethuig in it of Dryden's vigour. Of 
his account of the English Poets, he used to speak as tt 
" poor thing; " * but it is not worse than his usual strain. 
He has said, not very judiciously, in his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could shew e'rn Ciomwdri iimocenCB ; 

And compliment the itorms ihatbore him htiice. 

O ! had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 

But seen greal Nassau on ihe British ihrone. 

How had his Iriuniph glillet'il in ihy page ! 
What is this but to say, that he who could compliment 
Cromwell had been the proper poet for King William? 
Addison, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praised, but has 
never been praised beyond its merit. It is more correct, 
with less appearance of labour, and more elegont, with less 
ambition of ornament, than any other of his poems. There 
is, however, one broken metaphor, of which notice may 
properly be taken : 

Fir'il wiih that name — 
I hridic in my struggling Muse wi'.ti pain, 
That longs to launch Into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea; but why 
mtist she be h'ldltd? because she tovgs to laimelt; an act 
which was never hindered by a bridle: and whither will 
she luunchf into a nobler strain. She is in the first line a 
horse, in the second a boat; and the care of the poet is to 
keep liis horse or his boat from singing. 
• Spence. 
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The next composition is the fiur-famed Campaign, which 
Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazette in Rhyme," with 
harshness not often used by the good-nature of his criti- 
cism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, let us coii- 
aider that War is a frequent subject of Poetry, and then 
enquire who has described it with more justness and fi>rce» 
Many of our own writers tried their powers upon this year 
of victory : yet Addison's is confess^ly the best perform- 
ance; his poem is the work of a roan not blinded by the 
dust of learning ; his images are not borrowed merely frott 
books. The superiority which he confers upon his hero is 
not personal prowess, and " mighty bone," but deliberate 
intrepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the power 
of consulting his own mind in the midst of danger. The 
rejection and contempt of fiction is rational and manly. 

It may be observed that the last line is imitated by Pope : 

Marlb*rough*8 exploits appear divinely bright-— 
Rais'd of themselves, their genuine charms they botst» 
And those that paint tliem truest, praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing how to 
use M'hat was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he 
had borrowed it : 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint* them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may be 
painted; but they are surely not painted by being well- 
sung : it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 
No passage in the Campaign has been more often men- 
tioned than the simile of the angel, which is said in the 
Tatler to be " one of the noblest thoughts tliat ever enter- 
*' ed into the heart of man," and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive consideration. Let it be first enquired whether it 
be a simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, or 
of causes terminating by di£Perent operations in some re- 
semblance of eflFect. But the mention of another like con- 
sequence from a like cause, or of a like performance by a 
like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. It is 
not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as the Po 
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waters Adds ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, 
so ^tna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of 
Pindar, that lie pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as 
a river swohi with rain rushes from the mountain ; or of 
himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poetical deco- 
rations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; he, in cither 
case, produces a simile; the mind is impressetl with the re- 
semblance of things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect 
and body. But if Pindar had been described as writing 
with the copiousness and grandeur of Homer, or Horace 
had told that he reviewed and finished his own poetry witli 
the same care as Isocrates polished his orations, instead of 
similitude, he would have exhibited almost identity; he 
would have given the same portraits with different names. 
In the poem now examined, when the English are repre- 
sented as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, 
and perseverance of resolution ; their obstinacy of courage 
and vigour of onset is well illustrated by the sea that breaks, 
with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland. This is s 
simile; but when Addison, having celebrated the beauty of 
Marlborough's person, tells us, that " Achilles thus was 
" formed with every grace," here is no simile, but a mere 
exemplification. A simile may be compared to lines con- 
verging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater distance; an exemplification maybe 
considered ns two parallel lines, which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and never 
joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough " teaches the battle to 
"rage;" the angel " directs the storm: " Marlborough is 
" unmoved in peaceful thought;" theangel is " calm and 
"serene;" Marlborough sLinds "unmoved amidst the 
" shock of hosts;" the angel rides "calm in the whirl- 
" wind." The lines on Marlborough are just and noble ; 
out the simile gives almost the same images a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly n simile, was 
remote from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour 
of research, or dexterity of application. Ofthis, Dr. Mad- 
den, a name which Ireland ought to honour, once gave me 
his opinion. " If 1 had set," said he, " ten school-boys to 
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*^ write on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought 
'^ mc the angel^ I should not have been surprised." 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom mentioned^ 
13 one of the first of Addison's compositions. The subject 
is well chosen, the fiction is pleasing, and the praise of 
Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity, isi 
what perhaps every human excellence must be, the product 
of good-luck, improved by genius. The thoughts- are 
sometimes great, and sometimes tender; the versification is 
easy and gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation to 
load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems cam-» 
monly better tlum the songs. The two comick cfaaradtert 
of Sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended.* Sir Trusty's account of 
the death of Rosamond is, I think, too grossly absurd. 
The whole drama is airy and elegant; engaging in its pro- 
cess, and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had culti- 
vated the lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have 
excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observ* 
ed in selecting the works of other poets, has by the weight 
of its character forced its way into the late collection, ifr 
unquestionably the noblest production of Addison's genius. 
Of a work so much read, it is difficult to say any thing 
new. About things on which the publick thinks long^ it 
commonly attains to think right; and of Cato it has been 
not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in dia- 
logue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a representation of natural aSeo* 
tions, or of any state probable or possible in human life. 
Nothing here " excites or assuages emotion : " here is 

no magical power of raising phantastick terror or wild 

anxiety." The events are expected without solicitude, 
and are remembered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents 
we have no care ; we consider not what they are doing, or 
what they are suffering; we wish only to know what they 
have to say. Cato is a being above our solicitude; a man 
of whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to their 
care with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods 
nor men can have much attention ; for there is not one 

• But, according to Dr. Warton, '^ ought not to have intended*** C. 
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amongst them that strongly attracts either affection or 
esteem. But they arc made the vehicles of such senti- 
ments and such expression, that there is scarcely a scene 
in the play which the leader does not wish to impress upon 
his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope,* he advised the author 
to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; supposing 
that it would be read more favourably than heard. Addi- 
son declared himself of the same opinion; but urged the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. 
The emulation of parties made it successful beyond expec- 
tation ; and its success has introduced or confirmed among 
us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffecting ele- 
gance, and chill philosophy. 

Tlie universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
barden Dennis in fixed dislike; but his dislike was not 
merely capricious. He found and shewed many faults ; he 
shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them with 
acuteness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from obli- 
Tion ; though, at last, it will have no other life than it de- 
rives from the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, 
he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

" A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when 
" it appears that the applause is natural and spontaneous; 
*' but that little regard is to be had to it, wlien it is affected 
" and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory 
" have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excel- 
" leht, few have been tolerable, most have been scandalous. 
*' When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judg- 
" ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet presumes 
" upon his own merit, and scorns to make a cabal. That 
" people come coolly to the representation of such a tra- 
" gedy, without any violent expectation, or delusive ima- 
" gination, or invincible prepossession ; that such an au- 
*• dience is liable to receive the impressions which the poem 
" shall naturally make on them, and to judge by their own 
" reason, and their own judgments, and that reason and 
'jndgment are calm and serene, not formed by nature to 
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<* inake proselytes, and to controul and lord it over the 
^ imaginations of otheirs. But that when an author writes 
^ a tn^gedy, who knows he has neither genius or judgment, 
^ he has recourse to the making a party, and he endea- 
*^ vours to make up in industry what is wanting in talent, 
^* and to supply by poetical craft the absence of poetical 
*^art; that such an author is humbly contented to raise 
^* men's passions by a plot without doors, since he despairs 
<* of doing it by that which he brings upon the stage* 
** That party and passion, and prepossession, and clamo- 
^* rous and tumultuous things, and so much the more da- 
^ morous and tumultuous by how much the more erra^ 
^< neous : that they domineer and tryrannize over the imagi- 
** nations of persons who want judgment, and sometimes 
** too of those who have it; and, like a fierce and outrage- 
V ous torrent, bear down all opposition before them." 

He then condemns the n^lect of poetical justice; which 
is always one of his favourite principles. 

** 'Us certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the 

** exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the Divine 

** Dispensation, and to inculcate a particular Providence* 

** 'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wick- 

^^ ed sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that 

^* is permitted by the Governor of the world, to shew, 

** from the attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a 

** compensation in futurity, to prove the immortality of the 

^* human soul, and the certainty of future rewards and 

^* punishments. But the poetical persons in tragedy exist 

** no longer than the reading, or the representation ; the 

*^ whole extent of their enmity is circumscribed by thtse;, 

** and therefore, during that reading or representation, 

** according to their merits or demerits, they must be 

^ punished or rewarded. If this is not done, there is no 

*: impartial distribution of poetical justice, no instructive 

** lecture of a particular Providence, and no imitation of 

** the Divine Dispensation. And yet the author of this 

^^ tragedy does not only run counter to this, in the fate of 

** his principal character; but every where, throughout it, 

** makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph : for not only 

** Cato is vanquished by Csesar, but the treachery and per« 

^* fidiousness of Syphax prevail over the honest simplicity 
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" and the credulity of Juba; and tlie sly subtlety and di»- 
" simulation of Porlius over the generous frankness and 
" open-heartedness of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes punish- 
ed and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often pros- 
pers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it 
prosperity on the stage. For if poetry lias an imitation of 
reality, how are its laws broken by exhibiting the world in 
it* true form? The stage may sometimes gratify our 
wishes; but, if it be truly the "mirror of life," it ought to 
■hew us sometimes what we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not natu- 
ral, or reasonable; but as heroes and heroines are not 
beings that are seen every day, it is hard to find upon what 
principles their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, not 
useless to consider what he says of the manner in which 
Cato receives the account of his son's death. 

" Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot 
" more in nature than that of his son and Lucia in the 
" third. Cato receives the news of his son's death not only 
" with dry eyes, but with a sort of satisfaction ; and, in 
*' tiie same page sheds tears for the calamity of his country, 
" and does the same thing in the next page upon the bare 
" apprehension of the danger of his friends. Now since 
*' the love of one's country is the love of one's countrymen, 
" as I have shewn upon another occasion, I de^iire to ask 
" these questions : Of all our countrymen, which do we 
*' love most, those whom we know, or those whom we 
" know not? And of those whom we know, which do we 
*' cherish most, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
" friends, which arc the dearest to us, those who are 
*' related to us, or those who are not? And of all our 
" relations, for which have we most tenderness, for those 
" who are near to us, or for those who iire remote? And 
"of our near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 
"sefjuently the dearest to us, our offspring, or others? 
*' Our offspring most certainly ; as Nature, or, in other 
" words. Providence, has wisely contrived for the preser- 
" vation of mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what 
" has been said, that for a man to receive the news of his 
" son's death with dry eyes, and to weep at the aame time 
" for the calamities of his country, is s wretched aftec- 
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.^^tatioD, add a misenible inconsistenqr? Is not that, 'm 
^ plain Eoglisb, to receive with dry eyes the news of the 
*^ deaths of those for whose sake our country is a name so 
^^ dear to us, and at the same time to shed tears for those 
.** for whose sakes our country is not a name so dear 
^tous?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when be 
attacks the probability of the action, and the reasonableness 
of the plan. Every critical reader must remark, that Addi- 
son has, with a scrupulosity almost unexampled on the 
English stage, confined himself in time to a single day, and 
in place to rigorous unity. The scene never changes, and 
the whole action of the play passes in the great hall of 
Cato's house at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit; and this 
impropriety affords Dennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The passage is long: but as 
such disquisitions are not common, and the objections are 
skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who delight 
in critical controversy will not think it tedious. 

** Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes 
** but one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, 
** and then the two politicians are at it immediately. They 
** lay their heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their 
** hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, and feague it away. But, in 
** the midst of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a 
♦* seasonable caution to Sempronius : 

*^ Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
** Is call'd together? Gods ! thou must be cautious ; 
** Cato has piercing eyes. 

" There is a great deal of caution shewn, indeed, in 
** meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on their plot 
** against him. Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, 
** I suppose they have none of his ears, or they would 
** never have talked at this foolish rate so near : 

** Gods ! thou must be cautious.'^ 

*^ Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato should overhear 
** you, and turn you off for politicians, "Caesar would never 
** take you ; no, Caesar would never take you. 

** When Cato, Act II. turns the senators out of the 
*^ haiX^ upon pretence of acqutunting Juba with the result 
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^* of their debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is 
neither reasonable nor civil. Jnba might pertain ly have 
better been made acquainted with the result of that debate 
in some private apartment of the palace. But the poet 
^ was driven upon this absurdity to make way for another; 
** and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand Mar- 
^* cia of her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and 
** Sjrphax, in the same Act; the invectives of Syphax 
*' against the Romans and Cato ; the^advice that 'he gives 
" Juba, in her father's hall, to bear away Marcia by force; 
^^ and his brutal and clamorous rage upon his refusal ; and 
" at a time when Cato was scarcely out of sight, and per- 
*^ haps not out of bearing, at least some of his guards or 
** domesticks must necessarily be supposed to be within 
" hearing ; is a thing that is so far from being probable, 
" that it is hardly possible. 

" Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back once more 
" in the same morning to the governor's hall, to carry on 
" the conspiracy with Syphax against the governor, his 
V country, and his family ; which is so stupid, that it is 
*' below the wisdom of the O — *s, the Mac's, and the 
*' Teague'ff; even Eustace Commins himself would never 
" have gone to Justice-hall, to have conspired against the 
" government. If officers at Portsmouth should lay their 
" heads together, in order to the carrying off J — G — 's* 
" niece or daughter, would they meet in J — G — 's hall, 
** to carry on that conspiracy ? There would be no neccs- 
*' sity for their meeting there, at least till they came to the 
** execution of their plot, because there would be other 
** places to meet in. There would be no probability that 
" they should meet there, because there would be places 
•* more private and more commodious. Now there ought 
** to be nothing in a tragical action but what is necessary 
" or probable. 

" But treason is not. the only thing that is carried on in 
** this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, take their 
** turns in it, without any manner bf necessity or pro~ 
•^ bability occasioned by the action, as duly and as regu- 

* The person meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibson, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Portsmouth in the year 1710, and afterwards. He 
was much beloved in the army, and by the common soldiers called 
Johnny Gibson, H. 
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^ larly, witboat interrapting one another, as if there were 
^^ a triple kagae between them, and a mutual agreement 
*^ that each 'should give place to» and make way for, the 
^^ other, in a due and orderly succession. 

^^ We now come to the Third Act. Sempronius, in 
*^ this Act, comes into the governor's hall, with the leaders 
^* of the mutiny; but, as socm as Cato is gone^ Sempro* 

nius, who but just before had acted like au unparalleled 

knav^ discovers himself, like an egregious fool, to be an 

accomplice in the conspiracy. 

" Semp, Know, villains, when such |>ahry slaves presume 
" To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
'• They're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails, 
" They're sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
^' Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
"< To sudden death— 

'^^ 'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are 
-** none there but friends ; but is that possible at such a junc- 
^< ture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate the 
^' governor of a town of war, in his own house, in mid- 
'^ day ? and, after they are discovered, and defeated, can 
^^ there be none near them but friends? Is it not plain» 
-*' from these words of Sempronius, 

'' Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
" To sudden death — 

*^ and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of 
^' command, that those guards were within ear-shot? Be- 
*' hold Sempronius, then, palpably discovered. How comes 
** it to pass, then, that instead of being hanged up with the 
*' rest, he remains secure in the governor's hall, and there 
•*' carries on his conspiracy against the government, the 
■*' third time in the same day, with his old comrade Syphax, 
*^ who enters at the same time that the guards are carrying 
" away the leaders, big with the news of the defeat of 
** Sempronius ; though where he had his intelligence so 
^* soon is difficult to imagine ? And now the reader may 
*' expect a very extraordinary scene; there is not abund- 
** ance of spirit, indeed, nor a great deal of passion, but 
'* there is wisdom more than enough to supply all defects. 

" S^ph, Our first design, niy friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
" Still there remains an after-game to i^lay : 
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" Mj troops are mounted, their Nuinidian Bleeds 
" Snufiup the winds, and long to scour the deierl- 
" Let but Sempionius lead us in our fligbl, 
" We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
" And hew down all thai would op])osB our passage ; 
" A day will bling ua into Cxsnr's CBmp. 

" Setup. Confusion! I have filled of half my purpose; 
" Marcia, the charming Marcla's left behind, 

" Well ! but though he tells us the halt' purpose he has 
'' &iled of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. 
" But what does he mean by 

" Marcia, the charming Marcia'a left behind ? 
'' He is now in her own liouse ! and we have neither seen 
'* her, nor heard of lier, any where else since the play 
■' began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

" What hinders then, but thai you find her out, 

" And hurry her away by manly force ? 

" But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
" They talk as if she were as hard to be found as u hare in 
" & frosty morning. 

" Semp. But how to gain admission i 
" Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

" But how to gain admission ! for access 

" Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

" But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ! For he was 
" owned and received as a lover neither by the father nor 
" by the daughter. Well ! but let that pass. Syphax 
"puts Sempix)nius out of pain immediately; and, being a 
" Numidian, abounding in wiles, supplies him with a stra- 
" tagem for admission, that, 1 believe, is a non-pareille. 
" Sifph. Thou shall have Juba's dress, and Juba'j guards ; 

" The doors will open when Nuinidla'a prince 

" Seems to appear before ihcm. 

" Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full day at 
" Cato's house, where they were boih so very well known, 
" by having Juba*s dress and his guards ; as if one of the 
" Marshals of France could pass lor the Duke of Bnvnrla, 
" at noon-day, at Versailles, by having his dress and live- 
" ries. But how does Syphax pretend to help Sempronius 
* to young Juba's dress? Does he serve him in a doubl« 
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<< capacity, as general and matter of his wardrobe ? But 
^ why Juba's gaards ? For the devil of any guards has 
«« Juba appear^ with yet. Well ! though this is a mighty 
" politick invention, yet, methinks^ they mi^ have done 
^< without it : for, since the advice that Syphax gave to 
<< Semproniut was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force, 

^ in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of eonuDg 
<^ at the lady was by demolishuig, instead of putting on an 
** impertinent disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. 
*^ But Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. He 
^ extols to the skies the invention of old Syphax : 

" Semp, Heavepsl what a thought was there! 

" Now, I appeal tp the reader, if I have not been as 
<< good as ray word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay 
,** before him a very wise scene ? 

*^ But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
** scenery of the Fourth Act, which may shew the absur- 
'^ dities which the author has run into, through the indis- 
*^ erect observance of the Unity of Place. I do not re- 
** member that Aristotle has said any thing expressly con- 
*' cerning the Unity of Place. 'Tis true, implicitly he has 
*' siiid enough in the rules which he has laid down for the 
*' Chorus. For, by making the Chorus an essential part 
*^ of Tragedy, and by bringing it on the stage immediately 
*' after the opening of the scene, and retaining it there till 
** the very catastrosphe, he has so determined and fixed 
** the place of action, that it was impossible for an author 
'* on the Grecian stage to break through that Unity. I 
" dm of opinion, that if a modern tragick poet can preserve 
" the unity of place, without destroying the probability of 
*' the incidents, 'tis always best for him to do it ; because, 
" by the preserving of that unity, as we have taken notice 
^^ above, he adds grace, and clearness, and comeliness, to 
** the representation. But since there are no express rule* 
** about it, and we are under no compulsion to keep it, 
f* since we have no chorus as the Grecian poet had; if it 
<* cannot be preserved, without rendering the greater part 
^* of the incidents unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps 
i^ sometimes monstrous, 'tis certainly better to breric it. 
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" Now comes bully SemproniuB, comically accoutred 
*' and e(;iuipped with his Numidian dress and his Niimldian 
" guards. Let the reader attend to him with all his ears; 
" for the words of tlic wise are precious : 

" Semp. The deer is lodg'd, I've track'U her to her cmetl. 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is !=aid to be 
*' lodged, since we have not heard one word, since the 
" play began, of her being at all out of harbour: and if 
" wo consider the discourse with which she and Lucia 
" begin the Act, we have reason to believe that they had 
" hardly been talking of such matters in the street. How- 
" ever, to pleasure Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, 
" that the deer is lodged. 

" The deer is lodg'J, I've Lrack't) her to her coven. 

" If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion 
" had he to track her, when he had so many Numidian 
*' dogs at his heels, which, with one lialloo, he might have 
** set upon her haunches ? If he did not see her in the open 
" field, how could he possibly track her ? If he had seen 
" her in the street, why did he not set upon her in the 
"street, since through the street she must be carried at 
*' last ? Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon his 
*' business, and upon the present danger ; instead of medi- 
" lating and conlriTing how he shall pass with his mistress 
" through the southern gate, where her brother Marcus is 
'* upon the guard, and where he would certainly prove an 
" impediment to him, which is the Roman word for the 
" Ijttggage; instead of doing this, Sempronius is entertain- 
*' ing himself with whimsies: 

" Setup. How will tite young Numidian rave )o ice 
" His mistress lost! If aughl could glad mjsoul, 
" Beyond th' enjoyment of so brighl a prtie, 
" Tvvould be 10 torture thai young, gny Barborian. 
"ButharkI wbatDoUci Death lo my hopes 1 'til b?, 
" "Tis Juba'a self! There is but one way left ! 
" He must be muider'd, and a passage cut 
" Throtigh those his guards. 

"Pray, what are * those his guards?' I thought, at 
" present, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's tools, 
" and had been danghng after his heels. 
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*^ But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
*' Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and 
^< with Juba s guards, to Cato's palace, in cnrder to pass for 
*^ Juba, in a place where they were both so very well 
^ known : he meets Juba ther^ and resolves to murder him 
^with his own guards. Upon the guards appearing a 
^< little bashful, he threatens them: 

** Hah ! Dastards* do you tremble! 

*< Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n t 

<^ But the guards still remaining resd?^ Sempronius 
^^ himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards is repre^ 
^ siting Mr. l^pectator*s sign of the Gaper, awed, it 
^ seems, and terrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba kills 
** Sempronius, and takes his own army prisoners, and car- 
*^ ries them in triumph away to Cato. Now, I would fain 
<< know, if any part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so. full of 
^* absurdity as this? 

*^ Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and Marcia 
^ come in. The question is, why no men come in upon 
^* hearing the noise of swords in the governor's hall? 
** Where was the governor himself? Where were his 
** guards? Where were his servants? Such an attempt as 
*^ this, so near the person of a governor of a place of war^ 
*^ was enough to alarm the whole garrison: and yet^ for 
** almost half an hour after Sempronius was killed, we find 
** none of those appear, who were the likeliest in ^he world 
*^ to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to draw 
" only two poor women thitherj who were most certain to 
** run away from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia*s coming in, 
** Lucia appears in all the symptoms of an hysterical gen- 
*' tlewoman : 

" Luc. Sure *twas the clash of swords ! my troubled heart 
'' Is so cast down and bunk amidst its sorrows, 
« It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 

And immediately her old whimsey returns upon her : 
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Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake — 

1 die away with horror at the thought. 






She fancies that there can be no cutting of throats, but it 
must be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 
" what is comical. Well ! upon this they spy the body of 



' Sempronius; and Marcin, deluded by ihe habit, it seemn, 
'' takes him for Juba; for, says she, 

" The face is muffled up within the garment, 

*' Now, how a man could figlit, and fall with his face 
" muffletl lip in his garment, is, I think, a little hard to 
■' conceive ! Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew 
" him to be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that 
" he knew this ; it was by his face then : his lace therefore 
" was not muffled. Upon seeing this man witli his muffled 
"face, Miircia falls a raving; and, owning her passion for 
" the supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
" Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on trp-toej 
" for I cannot imagine how any one can enter listening in 
" any other posture. I would fain know how it came to 
" pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, no, 
" not so much as a caudle- snuffer, to take away the dead 
" body of Sempronius. Well ! but let us regard him liat- 
" ening. Having left his apprehension behind him, he, at 
" first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But find- 
" ing at last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy 
" man, he quits his eve^ropping, and discovers himself just 
" time enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead 
" man, of whom the moment before he had appeared so 
"jealous; and greedily intercepts the bliss which was 
" fondly designed for one who could not be the better for 
" it. But here I must ask a question : how comes Juba to 
*' listen here, who had not listened before throughout the 
" play? Or how comes he to be the only person of this 
" tragedy who listens, when love and treason were fo often 
" talked in so publick a place as a hall ? I am afraid the 
" author was driven upon all these absurdities only to intro- 
*< duce this miserable mistake of MarcJa, which, after all, 
•' is much below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing is 
*' which is the effect or result of trick. 

" But let us come to the scenery of the Fifth Act, Cato 
** appears first upon the scene, sitting in a thoughtful pos- 
"turc; in his hand Plato's treatise on the Immortality of 
*' the Soul, a drawn sword on the table by him- Now let 
*' us consider the place in which this sight is presented to 
** us. The place, forsooth, is a long hall. Let us sup- 
" pose, that any one should place himself in this posture. 
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*■ in tlie midst of one of our halls in London ; tbat he 
*' should appear sulus, in a sullen posture, a drawn snord 
*' on tlie table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatise on the 
" Iminortalily of the Soul, translated lately by I3emard 
" Lintot : I dcare the reader to consider, whether such a 
" person as this would pass, with them who beheld him, 
" for a great patriot, a great philosopher, or a. general, or 
" some whimsical person, who fancied himself all these? 
*' and whether the people, who belonged to the family, 
*' would think that such a person had a design upon their' 
«' midriffs or his own ? 

*' In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the' 
*' albresatJ posture, in the midst of this large hall, to read 
*' over Plato's treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, 
*' which is a lecture of two long hours ; that he should pro- 
" pose to himself to be private there upon that occasion; 
" that he should be angry with his son for intruding there; 
*' then, that he should leave this hall upon the pretence of 
" sleep, ^ve himself the mortal wound in his bed-chamber, 
*' and then be brought back into that hall to expire, purely 
*' to shew his good-breeding, und save his friends the trou- 
** ble of coming up to his bed-chamber; all this appears 
*' to me to be improbable, incredible, impossible." 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Diyden 
expresses it, perhaps " too much horse-play in bis rail- 
"leryi" but if bis JesU are coarse, his arguments are 
strong. Yet, as we love better to be pleased than be' 
taught, Cato is read, and the critick is neglected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections <^ ab- 
surdity in the conduct, he aflerwards attacked the senti- 
ments of Cato ; but he then amused himself with petty 
cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is 
necessary ; they have little that can employ or require a 
critick. The parallel of the Princes and Gods, in Itis' 
verses to Kneller, is oflen happy, but is too well known to 
be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want' 
the exactness of a scholar. That he understood his authors 
CMinot be doubted; but his versions will not teach others 
to understand them, being too licentiously paraph rastical 
Tb«7 are, however, for the most part, smooth and easy; 
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and, what is the first excellence of a. translator, such as maf 
he read with pleasure by those who do not know the ori- 
ginals. 

His poetry is polished and pure; the product of a mind 
too judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
a ahining paragraph ; but in the whole he is warm rather 
than fervid, and shews more dexterity than strength. He 
was, however, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification which he had learned from Dryden he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often disso- 
nant; in his Georgick he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and Alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works. The mere stnic- 
tnre of verses seems never to have engaged much of his 
care. But his lines are very smooth in Rosamond, and 
too smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick ; a name 
which the present generation is scarcely willing to allow 
him. His criticism is condemned as tentative or experi- 
mental, rather than scientifick; and he is considered u 
deciding by taste • rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wise by 
the labour of others, to add a little of their own, and 
overlook their masters. Addison is now despised by some 
who )>erhaps would never have seen his defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That bo always wrote as 
he would think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirm- 
ed; his instructions were such as the characters of his rea- 
ders made proper. That general knowledge which now 
circnlates in common talk, was in his time rarely to he 
foand. Men not professing learning were not ashamed of 
ignorance; and, in the female world, any acquaintance 
with books was distinguished only to be censured. His 
purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and un- 
suspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the 
■wealthy: he therefore presented knowledge in the most 
alluring form, not lofty and austere, but accessible and 
f«niliar. When he shewed them their defects, he shewed 
them likewi&e that they might be easily supplied. His 
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attempt socoeeded; enqairy was awakenedy.aiid compre* 
hension expanded. An emulation of intellectual deganoe 
was excited, and from this dme to our own life has been 
gradually exalted, and conversation purified and enlarged. 
Diyden had, not many years before^ scattered criticism 
over his Prebces with very little parsimony; but thou^ 
he sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too scholastick for those who had 
yet their rudiments to learn, and found it not easy to under- 
stand their master. His observations weoe framed rather 
for those that were learning to writer than for those that 
read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, whose r&> 
marks being superficial might be easily understood, and 
being just might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented Paradise Lost to the publick with all the 
pomp of system and severity of science, the criticism would 
perhaps have been admired, and the po^n still have been 
neglected; but by the blandishments of gentleness and 
£Eicility he has made Milton an universal &vourite, with 
whom readers of every class think it necessary to be pleased. 
He descended now and then to lower disquisitions; and 
by a serious display of the beauties of Chevy-Chase exposed 
himself to the ridicule of Wagstafi^ who bestowed a like 
pompous character on Tom Thumb; and to the contempt 
of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental position of 
his criticism, that Chevy^Chase pleases, and ought to please,, 
because it is natural, observes, ^' that there is a way of 
deviating from nature, by bombast or tumour, which 
soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond their 
real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes nature in quest 
^* of something unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which de- 
grades nature by faintness and diminution, by obscuring 
its appearances, and weakening its effects." In^Cheut/'- 
Chase there is not much of either bombast or afiectation ; 
but there is chill and lifeless imbecility. The stor}' cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less impression 
on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose 
too securely on the consciousness of their superiority to 
Addison, let them consider his Remarks on Ovid, in which 
may be found specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and 
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Vjaafined : let them peruse likewise his Essays on Wit, uid 
f on the Pleasmes of Imagination, in which he founds art 
Pirn the base of nature, and draws the principles of invention 
r^from dis)K>!jitions inherent in the mind of man with skill 
r And elegance,* such as his contemners will not easily attain. 
tK As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed 
p.^ stand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour, 
l^rliich, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so 
*^appily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domestick 
scenes wnd daily occurrences. He never " outsteps the 
" modesty of nature," nor raises merriment or wonder by 
the violation of truth. His figures neither divert by dis- 
tortion, nor amaze by a^rgravation. He copies lite with so 
much fidelity, that he can be hardly said to invent ; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much original, that it is difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently tbilo'wed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastick or superstitious: 
he appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly sccpti- 
-iBal; his morality is neither dangerously lax, nor jmprac- 
Pticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the 
' cogency of argument, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, ihe care of pleasing the Author of 
hia being. Truth is shewn sometimes as the phantom of a 
Tiaion; sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory; some- 
times attracts regard in the robes of fancy | and sometimes 
steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a thou- 
sand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

" Millc habet ornolus, iiiillc decentet habel." 

I ' His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave sub- 
jects not formal, on light occasions not grovelling, pure 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
tion ; always equable, and always easy, without glowing 
words or pointed sentences. Addison never deviates from 
his track to snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious oroa- 
mcnts, and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 
It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 

I'ltarshness and severity of diction ; he is therefore some- 

in Dr. Warton'a opiuion, beyond Drydcii. C. 
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H JH irtf tryy txne intJufl tnmiUiaM(mid:ocin9eel9gb8)^t^ 
liipes descends ^oo^ucb^o /die laagnageofifioniieFHitioft^ 
jiiliif ^ JtUJADgiii^ kid ketn jc» idM>fDm(^ 
Imt 9DmewiuU ^ ' il$ .genuine AafjUamtL What >he at^ 
AMpI^ Jtcperfonntd^.lKiisiiiever.iedale, and hedid^AOt 
iPMlkl«becoei]gQttf;k;^ bejb neror rapid, and iie never 
HlfBatas. Hisv^entenots : luim rneidiffirt stuiied^amfl^lxide^ 
aor. al^cted brevitjr; hit periads, though wit dUigenlljr 
fanodadL are TtrfnUe/andnaaBy. Whaevcrwiihaato atHda 
ail^E«^^<styie, faouMac but notioaaiae, land d e gan t f^t ttt 
4l#t 0ttattatioa% moft giro his daya «nd liighti tO'^Ae 
9#huMa of/ AddkciB* 

* But, myt D/.WaKton, he toMclinm is ao; aad in'UiQlherJBL 
IfMCi ite iddt» t^ 10. C. 




.John hughes, the son »rn citizen in London, niulof 
Aaiie BLjr;ress, of an ancient liimily in Wiltsliirc, wii» born 
Ttt 'Marlborough, July 29, 1677- He was educated at a 
.private sciiool; and thou<rli liis advances in literature iire, 
ibkiliK Biogrop/ua, very ot^tentatioiKty displayed, llic name 
of his master is lomewliat iingratetuliy concealed.* 

■At nineteen he drew ilie plan of a tragedy; nnd pnra- 
pbrawd, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace which 
-bq^ns " Integer Vitae." To poetry he added the science 
lof mtiHick, in which he seenis to have attained coms idem hie 
■ddl), teirelher witli the practice of design, or rudiments «f 
painting. 

Hi« Ktudies did not withdraw him wholly from business, 
inoridid busine<R hinder him from Wndy. He l)t:d a plaCe 
:ia'the office of ordnnnce; mid wws secretary to several 
•conn issi una for purchutiing lands necessary to secure the 
iW^ do<^^at Chatham anil Portsmouth; yet IbumI time 
m«(tqiiaiiit hintveirwiih modem btn^nages. 

In 1697 he published a poem on lire PraiV«f RfMc'wk: 
and 1699 unolher piece, enllteil Tke Corirt of' Nrpt/mp, an 
the return of King Williuni, which he addremed to Mr, 
Mont^roe, the general patron of the followers-ofilu' Minet, 
The sinney^r he produced n song on the Duke of Glon- 
iwter's birth dny. 

He didnotaonfinebiiiHetf lapocti^, batcultivnted other 
■knds of writing with great tiuccess; and about this time 
.ffhewed hin knowledge of hunntn nature by an Easai/ on tkt 

* He ivas rdiicaled in a disseniiag aeadenj , or which ihe Itev. Hi. 
'Thomas Rowc was tulor ; >nd hue a hlhtiv itiiilcni there wiili Dr> 
Inac Want, Mr Samuel Siit-, and uthcr |ierioiis of eminence. In lb* 
"Hbub Lvrici" of Dr. Www it a giMin lo ihe meuor; of Mr. 
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Pleasure of being deceived. In 1 702 be published, on the 
death of King William, a Pindaric ode^ called The House 
of Nassau ; and wrote another paraphrase on the Otium 
Divos of Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Musick was performed at Stationeris' 
Hall ; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, which were 
set to musick by the greatest master of that time, and seem 
intended to oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an exotick 
and irrational cntertaintfient, which has been always com- 
bated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the publick 
b^[an to pay reverence to his name; and he was solicited 
,lo prefix a preface to the translation of Boccalini, a writer 
whose satirical vein cost him his life in Italy, and who never, 
I believe, found many readers in this country, even thdu^ 
introduced by such powerful recommendation. ^ 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead ; and 
his version was perhaps read at that time, but is now neg- 
lected ; for by a book not necessary, and owing its reputa- 
tion wholly to its turn of diction, little notice can be gained 
but from those who can enjoy the graces of the original. 
To the Dialogues of Fontenelle he added two composedby 
himself; and, though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work t^ the Earl of Wharton. He judged 
skilfully enough of his own interest; for Wharton^. when 
he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes 
with him, and establish him; but Hughes, haying hopes 
or promises, from another man in power, of some provision 
more suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's ofier, 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated The Miser of Moliere, which he never 
offered to the stage; and occasionally amused himself with 
making versions of favourite scenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid 
his contributions to literary undertakings, and assisted both 
the Taller^ Spectator, and Guardian. In 1712 he trans- 
lated Vertot's History of the Revolution of Portugal ; pro^ 
duced an Ode to the Creator of the Worlds from the Frag- 
ments of Orpheus ; and brought upon the stage an opera 
called Calyfjso and Telerhachus^ intended to shew that the 
English language might be very happily adapted to musick. 
This was impudently opposed by those who were employed 
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in the Italian opera; and, what cannot be told without In- 
dignation, the intrudei's had such interest with the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, then lord chamberlain, who had married an 
Italian, as to obtain un obstruction of the profits, though 
not an inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for n 
translation of the Pkarsalia by several hands; and Hughes 
engtisheil the tenth book. But this design, as must often 
happen when the concurrence of many is necessary, fell 
to the ground ; and the whole work was afterwards per- 
formed by Kowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time ap- 
pears to have been very general ; but of his intimacy with 
Addison there is a remarkable proof. It is told on good 
authority, that Cato was finislied and played by his per- 
suasion. It had long wanted the last act, which he was 
desired by Addison to supply. If the request was sincere, 
it proceeded from an opinion, whatever it was, thai did not 
last long ; for, when Hughes came in a week to shew him 
his first attempt, he found half an act written by Addison 
himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with his 
Life, a Glossary, and a Discourse on Allegorical Poetry ; 
a work for which he was well qualiiied as a judge of the 
beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiquary's 
knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not much revive 
the curiosity of the publick ; for near thirty years elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted. The same year produced 
his Apollo and Daphne, of which the success was very 
earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage of party 
did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of bound- 
less benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a nar- 
row fortune; but in 1717 the lord chancellor Cowper s«t 
him at case, by making him secretary to the commissions 
of the peace ; in which he afterwards, by particular request, 
desired his successor Lord Parker to continue him. He 
had now affluence; but such is human life, that he had it 
when his declining health could neither allow hini long 
, possession, nor quiet enjoyment. 

^is last work was his tragedy, The Siege of D<imaxu.\ 



aO^r which a Siege became a popular tide. Thi& fiAffi. 
mtiich still ooiUiiHieson the stage, and nyf which it is u»*. 
necessary to add a private voice to sndx coatiiutaooa of ap-*' 
probation, is not acted or printed accordiii^ tothe auiJxir'ra. 
original draught, or his settled intention. He had mader 
Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; B&tr which the ab- 
horrence of Eudocia would liaire been reasonable^ his., 
misery would have been juAt^ and the horrors of his repent- 
aBce exemplary, l^he players, however^ required that the. 
guilt of Phocyas should terminate in desertion to the enemy; 
and Hughes, unwilling that his relations should lose the 
benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

tie was now weak with a lingering ocmaumption^ and 
not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vigorous in hise 
faculties, that only ten days before his death be wrote the 
dedication to his patron lordCowper, On February 17* 
1710-20, the play was represented, and the author died. 
He li^ed to hear that it wias well received ; hut paid no re-^ 
gard to the intelligence^ being then wholly employed in the^ 
meditations of a departing Christian^ 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted.; 8mI 
Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called Tha Theatre^ 
to the memory of his virtues. His life is written in the 
Biographia with some degree of favourable partiality : and 
an account of him is prefixed to his worJcs by his relation 
the late Mr. Duncombe, a man whose blameless dleganoe 
deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the 
correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago,*' says Swift, " vfevi^ sent me •aver hj a 
^^ friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, Esquire. 
** They are in prose 'and verse. I never heard of the m&a 
*^ in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber. H^ is 
^^ too grave a poet for me ; and I think among the Medio^ 
^^ crisis in prose as well as ¥erse." 

To this Pope returns: ^^ To answer ycHir questiMi'as to* 
** Mr. Hughes; what he wanted in genius, hem^e up as 
^* an honest man ; but he was of the class you thifidt him."^ 

* This, Dr. Warton asserts, is vdyunjustjcwisore; awl •{■-•'irotela- 
hift kteedikiQii of Bones W<^tk, MkMii** the m\h0r^ of ^tuohatTraQadt 
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In Spence's Collection Pope is made to speak of him 
with still less respect, as having no claim to poetical reput;a» 
tion but from his tragedy. 

*' as The Siege of Hami^scus w«s one of th« fnediombus ? Swift and 
'' Pope seem not to recollect the val^e and rank of an author who could 
*• write such a Tragedy." C. 



SHEFFIELD, 



DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John SHEFFIEI-D, descended from a long series of 
illostrious ancestors, was born in ) 6499 the son of Edmund 
Earl of Mulgrave, uho died in 1658.* The young lord 
was put into the hands of a tutor, with whom he was so 
little satisfied, that he got rid of him in a short time, and at 
an age not exceeding twelve years resolved to educate him- 
self. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and success- 
fully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and instructs as it 
is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as those 
years in which they are commonly made were spent by him 
in the tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of a court. 
When war was declared against the Dutch, he went at 
seventeen on board the ship in which Prince Rupert and 
the Duke of Albemarle sailed, with the command of the 
fleet; but by contrariety of winds they were restrained from 
action. His zeal for the king's service was recompensed by 
the command of one of the independent troops of horse, 
then raised to protect the coast. 

Next year he received a summons to Parliament, which, 
as he was then but eighteen years old, the Earl of Northum- 
berland censured as at least indecent, and his objection was 
allowed. He had a quarrel with the Earl of Rochester, 
which he has perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Roches- 
ter's surviving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he went 

* His mother was Elizabeib, one of ihe daughters of Lionel Cran- 
field; Earl of Middlesex. M. 
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again a volunteer iti the ship which the celebrated Lord 
Ossory cuiiiinandcd ; and there made, as he relates, two 
curious remarks : 

" I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though 
*' not generally believed. One was, that the wind of a 
" cannot bullet, though flying never so near, is incapable 
" of doing tlic least harm; and indeed, were it otherwise, 
'* no man above deck would escape. The other was, that 
" a great shot may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, 
" by changing one's ground a little ; for, when the wind 
" sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sun- 
" shiny day, that we could easily perceive the bullets (that 
" were half-spent} fall into the water, and from thence 
" bound up again among us, which gives sufficient time for 
" making a step or two on any side ; though, in so swift a 
" motion, 'tis hard to judge well in what line the bullet 
" comes, which, if mistaken, may by removing cost a man 
" his life, instead of saving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by Lord 
Ossory, that he was advanced to the command of the Ca- 
tharine, the best second-rate ship in tlie navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and commanded 
it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by Prince 
Rupert: and he lived in the camp very liimiliarly with 
Schomherg. He was then appointed colonel of the old 
Holland regiment, together with his own, and had the 
promise of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth 
year. He was likewise made gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber. He afterwards went into the French service, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short time. 
Beinji by the Duke of Monmouth opposed in his pretensions 
to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth suspected by the Duke of York. He was not 
long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, 
recompensed with the lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the 
government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and 

civil honours and employments; yet, busy as he was, he 

did not neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry; 

in which he must have been early considered as uncom- 

L BiOtily skilful, if it be true which is reported, that, when he 
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wfft.y^t not t^veoty years. old, hisirecommendatkmadimieidf 
Qr]Kieu to thie kurd. 

The Moors having besieged Tangier, he was 8eiit:(16M^ . 
wi^ two llHMiaaDd n^ea to its relief. A strange 'Stoiy is 
told of tbr^iajQger to which he was intentionaliy exposed in* 
a leaky, ship, to gratify some resentful jealousy of the king, 
w)iose benlth lie thrreibre would never permit at his table 
tiU be saw himself in a safer place. His voyage was proa- 
perofusly pei^fornicd in three weeks.; and the Moors withpot* 
a 0onteftt retired before him. 

In this viayage he composed The Vision; a licentious 
poeiu» such as was fashionable in those times, with litrtie 
power of invention or propriety of sentiment. 

At his.x^turn he found the king kind, who perhap^liad' 
never been angry; and he continued a wit and a comnia*- 
aa' before* 

At. the succession of King James, to whom he was inti- 
mately known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, 
he naturally expected still brighter sunshine; but all know 
how soon tliat reign began to gather clouds. His expecta* 
tions were not disappointed ; he was immediately admitted 
into. the. privy^council, and made lord chamberlain. He 
accepted a place in the high commission, without know- 
ledge, as he declared after the Revolution, of its illegality. 
Having few religious scruples, he attended the king to 
mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no disposition to 
receive the Romish Faith, or to force it upon others; for 
wJien the priests, encouraged by his appearances of com- 
pliance, attempted to convert him, he told them, as Burnet- 
has recoi*ded^ that he was willing to receive instruction^ 
and that he had taken much pains to believe in God who. 
had made the world and all men in it ; but that he should 
not bo easily persuaded tliat man was quits, and made God 
again, 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive transmis*^ 
sion to the last whom it will fit; this censure of transub* 
stantJotion, whatever be its value, was uttered long ago by 
Anne Askew, one of the first sufferers for the Protestant 
Heligion, who, in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in- 
the- Tower; concerning which there is reason to wonder 
that iiDwas mt known, to the Historian^f tbe Refevmatiiiav 
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In ibe Kevolution he acqiiiesce<j, Lhough he did nnt pro- 
iBOte U. There was once a <lesign of iis8ociatin<r him in 
tbe iuvilation of the Prince of Ornnge ; but ihe Earl of 
Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, by declnring tint 
Mulgrave would never concur. This King William after- 
wiirds told him; and aske<l what he would have done if the 
propositi had been made ? " Sir," said he, " 1 would have 
" discovered it to the king whom I then served." To 
which Kiijjj William replied, " I cannot blame j-ou." 

Finding King James irremediably excluded, he voted for 
the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that b« 
tbougbt the title of the prince and his consort equal, and it 
would please the prince their protector to have a share in 
the sovereignty. This vote gratiHed King William ; yet, 
either by the king's distrust, or his own discontent, he lived 
some years without employment. He looked on the king 
with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this 
aversion or indifference, made marquis of Normanby (1694*) 
but still opposed the court on some important questions; 
yet at last he was received into the cabinet council, with a 
pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, whom he is said to 
have courted when they were both young, he was highly- 
favoured. Before her coronation (1702) she made him 
Itffdl privy seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the North 
Biding of Yorkshire. He was then named commissioner 
for treating with the Scots about the Union ; and was made 
next year, first, Duke of Normanby, and then of Bucking- 
hamshire, there being suspected to be somewhere a latent 
ckim to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of Marlborough, 
llftresigned tbe privyseal, and joined the discontented To- 
titB in a motion, extremely of^nsive to the queen, for invit- 
ing tbe Rriocess. Sophia to England. I'he queen conrlcd 
him back with an offer no less than that of tbe chaiwellor- 
sUp; which he refused. He now retired Irom business, 
ud built that house in tbe Park which is now tbe queen^ 
Vfua the ground granted by the Crown. 

When the ministry was changed (1710,) he was made 
lord chamberlain of the household, and coDcnrrorf in slt^ 
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transactions of that time, except that he endeavoured to 
protect the Catalans. After the queen's desth, he became 
I s conalant opponent of the court; and, having no publick 
I btutness, iasuppo&cd to have amused himself by writing his 
I t)vo tragedies. He died February 24, 1720-21. 
I He was thrice married ; by his two first wives he had no 
r children; by his third, who was the (laughter of King 
I James by the Countess or Dorchester, and the widow of the 
I Earl of Anglesey, he had, besides other children that died 
I early, a son born in 1716, who died in 1735, and put an 
' end to the line of Sheffield. It is observable, that the 

* duke's three wives were all widows. The dutchess died in 
f 1742. 

f His character is not to be proposed as worthy of iinita- 

* tion. His rclifrion he may be supposed to have learned 
^ from Hobbes; and his morality was such as naturally pro- 
' ceeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with respect to 
' women he picked up in the court of Charles ; and his prin- 
ciples concerning property were such as a gaming-table sup- 
plies. He was censured as covetous, and has been defended 
by an instance of inattention to his aStiirs; as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idleness. 
He is said, however, to have had much tenderness, and to 

' have been very ready to apologise for his violences of pas- 

I He ia introJuccd into this collection only Qsa poet; and, 

if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a 
poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery are now 
at an end ; criticism is no longer soflened by his bounties, 
or awed by his splendour, and, being able to lake a more 
steady view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes 
glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best 
but pretty. His songs are upon common Lopicks; he 
hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, 
like any other maker of little stanzas ; to be gi'eat, he hardly 
tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Essay on Satire, he was always supposed to have 

1 had the help of Dryden. His Essni/ on Poetry is the great 

' work for which he was praised by Roscommon, Dryden, 

and Pope; and doubtless by many more whose eulogies 

have perished. ■>■■' 
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Upon this piece he appears to have set a high value; for 
he was all his life-time improving it by successive revisals, 
so that there ia scarcely any poem to be found of which the 
last edition diifers more from the first. Amongst other 
changes, mention is made of some compositions of Dry- 
den, which were written after the first appearance of the 
Essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fame 
was not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso and Spen- 
ser were set before him. The two last lines were these. 
The Epick Poet, says he, 

Must above Mlltmi's lorty flights prevail. 

Succeed where great Torquala, and where greater Ijpenser, fail. 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at last 
advanced to the highest place, and the passage thus ad- 
justed : 

Must above Tasso's lofij flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, fail. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent: lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The Essay 
calls a perfect character 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er law. 
Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil siTte labe tnonstrum. 
Sheffielti can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger'* 
poetry, perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it 
may be justly said that the precepts are judicious, some- 
times new, and often happily expressed ; but there are, 
after all the emendations, many weak lines, and some 
strange appearances of negligence; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insists upon connection and coherence; 
without which, says he, 

'Tis epigram, "lis point, "lia what yon will ; 
But not ail elegy, nor writ with skill. 
No panegyrick, nor a Cooptt'i Hill. 

Who would not suppose that \\'allcr'8 Panegyrick and 
Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies? 
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